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enquiries into the dates of the pure Gothic, and of the progressive di 
‘tions of the ornamental and the florid style; we have not now to 
with Bentham or Milner the com ive merit of these modificati 


will be enough for us to observe, tliat in the time of Henry VIII. the Gothis 4 
style,the most luxuriant in decoration (perhaps the most corrupt in prine 
ciple) received: its: fatal blow from the same Wand by whicl the Gnéél and 


mum of papal institutions were destroyed. . 


There lived at — in the obscure station of a butcher, a mal 
Wolsey; his son Thomas feeling a stronger inclination for the di 


of the schools than for the contests of the bear-garden, acquired the radi- 


ments.of grammar, and received a learned education; in, 


which he became tutor in the family of the Marquis of Dorset, and Chap- 


Jain to Henry VII. who employed him in a secret negociation for his pro- 
posed marriage with Margaret of Savoy. On the death of that prince his. 

udding hopes appeared to be blasted for ever; and he would probably 
have returned to obscurity, had not Fox, Bishop of Winchester, discemed’ 
his-abilities; and emptoyed him, as a fit instrament, to supplant the Earl of 


Surry in the royal favor. A young prince, of the age of eighteen, of a vis 


gerousform) of 2 glowing‘and manly countenatice, of a lively teniper, and 


dexterous in every athletic and elegant exercise, had succeededto a monarch 


who had grown grey in jealousy, craft, cruelty, and avarice. Ww y's. dite, 


position was peculiarly suited to young Hénty’s manners; Ke fo 
pediment’ fro the piiestly habit, and the Juin ‘of his 
admitted to the amusements of the court, and took the lead 

and jollity of the circle: inthe hour of nocturnal advéntt 

iftterval, when the delights of Bacchus, or the charms of th 

dess' rendered the heart of the young king of easy access, Woldey 8 
affairs of govérnment and the intrigues of state, and thus, from th 
of his pleasures, became the absoluté minister of Fenty and thie’ art 


Entope. ’ 
Thete are particular periods and selec circumstances which are 

caléulated ‘to'draw forth talent: the peculiar situation of Epam 

Looted “Marius and iss Vein that exertion of intel sed 


fiich has attraéted the noti 


of mankind: in Wolsey’s time + ie 
steitied to be opened before him, learning was revived, the ancient seat 
Roman empire became again classic ground, the art of printing 
verited, by which the fame of his erndition and the extent of bi 
might be proclaiméd to mankind: anew and terrible mean of hui 
struction was applied to the common purposes of wat, and the 
hemisphere was discovered, where this expedient might be directed 
ifs’ inhabitants subservient to the purposes of his vast 

these objects of eriterprize before him, the structure ¢ 

tén seemed rather an affair of a private and domesti 


_Gental ‘auxiliary to the state of his person, than, 
dat Which his pride and ‘glory were concetne 
porary: and his enemy, and has described ‘his ¢ 
sce with malicious pleasure. From. the mo 
catdinal, he incréaged in all the extravagance 
clergyman in Eng d. who wore silk in his 
i the trappings of his horses: he kepg eight I 
prized in this een acon 





gervice of eustaissing the water and napkin, After this peried two. crdetes 
were elevated before bim, supported by sacesdotal giants; mounted of 
chargers of uncommon size. 48 

To supply this ostentatious display a vast revenue was indispensébdles 
he was prime minister, Jord chancellor, administrator of the bishoprick of 
Bath and ‘Wells, archbishop of York, and sole legate a latere; he received 
pensions from the Emperor and from the King of I rance, and the haughty 
republic of Venice submitted to his controul, but the vast income produced 
from these sources was rapes ag the King of England therefore poused - 
the royal treasures into his » and rapine and extortion were resortedto © 
in his canonical courts. 

This exterior splendor was the more remarkable, because, until the cat 
dinal’s time, it had never been employed by a subject in this country. In 
Italy much of the elegance and luxury of modern times was understood 
and pra¢tised, and she naturally considered the ultramontane regions'in 8 
state of Gothic barbarism, ‘At the conclusion of Henry VIith’s reign the 
whole expenceof the establishment of the noble family of Perey scarcely 
exceeded eleven hundred pounds, no sheets were allowed to court reluétant 
repose, and so little linen was employed, and.even Cleanliness was in 20 
small a degree considered, that the entire expence of the laundry in the 
three northern castles occupied by this hereditary chief, did.not.exceed fosty 
shillings. Wolsey therefore rose into notice like a blazing comet, and by . 
his imitation of Italian manners, gave the island he inhabited.a new cha- 
* getter. Among other alterations thus introduced were those in architec- 

ture. The Italians had discovered the ancient Gothic castles of their 

country to be little adapted to the exhibition of modern refinement; the 
obscurity of the building threw into shade the decorations of the apart~ 
ments, the furniture of silk and gold; and the loveliness of their women, 
was concealed where the arts of hays were understood; hence the con~- 
tration of the superior part of the Gothic window was rejected, the low 
poirited arch described from four centres with obtuse angles was introduced, 
and exactly ponerting to these principles, the palace of Wolsey was c66- 
structed, If this style were not more superb, it was at least more, conVé- 
nient; the castle and the monastery having the obscurity of a cavers, all 
the semblance of a prison, were litde adapted to the gaiety of Wa acy 
habits, and.to the delights of the festive board. With the Earl of Northém~ 
heiland, a few years before, seventy ells of coarse linen was the annual allow. 
ance for himself and his household. Wolsey consumed in his palaces one 
thousand pieces of Holland; with the former pewter. was the ne Fe 
ment of his table, the cardinal displayed a service of massy gold, the walls 
of Hampton were covered with cloth of gold and silver, and, in the eyes of 
his compatriot islanders, the edifice seemed the region of enchautment. 

Another circumstance which gave it a more striking appearance at that / 
time was, the employment of bricks instead of ricks are of very 
high antiquity, the tower of Babel and@be ws — in 
sacred.history to have been of this naat as dn occu- 
pation of the Israelites under Egyptian skilfal 
an thisart. In the latter period of the gamer 
‘borrowed from the Acbaian province, aiihamm.m« 
ofthe Emperors were ¢ with it wai gme th 
introdudtion of brick was af the hi consequence i 
earths he properly tempered it is found m 
‘than stone, .end better adapted to resist.the f 
swhich the Greeks :were.so sensible, that br 
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raj |: material is found, on severaliaceaunts, to be p 
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obvious advantages, they have since Wolsey’s time been employed for 


. building in all the great towns and cities of the kingdom: ‘ 
We often attribute to versatility of taste what is purely owing toaccident 


of situation. A great change took place in building on the ‘introduétion — 


of ‘the Saracenic style, but the pinnacles and the profusion of minute orna~ 
ment peculiar to it, arose at first from the mode of carriage by ‘camels 
practised in Arabia, which was only suited to the conveyance of small 
Stones: what was begun from necessity was Continued from prejudice, and 
the countries conquered by the gallant hosts of Mahomet, witnessed the 
. Same specimens of architecture erected on their territory, although the mode 
of conveyance was changed. By the application of bricks to building, the 
lightand airy style was facilitated in this country, and .we have seen-in- 
stances of its slow but certain progress, at West Sheen, in John’s gate, at 
Mile End, and in the great gate at Lambeth palace, which were erected at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. It is true that the cathedral of St. 
Peter was built under Leo X. and that the Grecian style was completely 
adopted in Italy, when @ barbarous admixture of the Grecian and Gothic 
‘was retained in England; the whole of the ancient part of ae Court 
is in this heterogeneous state, for whatever might be the taste o the Car 
dinal; with the variety of pursuits in which he was engaged, it was not easy 
for him to reject all the established forms, and to selec. a host of artisans 


suited to construct a building according to his classic conception. How. 


ever great his ambition, and however destructive his political principles, for 
many of the useful and ornamental arts we are indebted to: the peculiarities 
of his mind, and among these, for the first attempt to emancipate architec- 
‘ture from early barbarism, and to introduce that beautiful system, founded 
onthe Roman model, which Jones, Wren, Burlington, and’ Chambers, 
have since established. 
_ The remains of the old part of Hampton Court can convey to us a very 
inadequate idea of its ancient splendor: the apartments belonging to:the 
early structure, which are now standing, were principally domestic offices, 
The state apartments were taken down soon after the Revolution, when 
William [Ii. employed Sir Christopher Wren to ere& the present building, 
The philosophical historian traces with peculiar pleasure the conneétios 
which subsists between all the elegant arts; the same expansion of mind 
which leads to\one improvement, thesame energy which rejeéts one species 
of barbarism, conduéts onward with the like spirit of discrimination'to all 
‘the brilliant attainments of life. The architecture of Arabia resembles her 
poetry, which is delicate even to vibration, and ornamental to superfluity. 
‘T'wo centuries ago, when the Roman classics began to be enjoyed, from: 
same cause the Koman architecture began to be understood and applied in 
this country. sie oh ' 
The progress of this-art, from the Reformation to the Revolution, is per- 
ceivable from various stru@tures. In the preceding number we have men- 
‘tioned Somerset House, ereéted in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Anigo Jones, the architect of Whitehall, died in 1650, and Sir Christophet 


Wren in 1723. - By these two the Roman style was fully adopted; ‘butito - 


complete what we have professed, the history of architeGure during’the ereo 
tion of the different parts of Hampton Court, we must refer our reader to some 
Specimens of the art in that interval. In Mary’s time a monument was 
vere&ted. to Bishop Gardiner, which is decorated with Jonic columns. +: 
** culiar to themselves, both in form and finishing; where, ' 

** the old Gothic is retained, a great part of the new taste.is atc aye. 
‘© neither predominates, while ‘both, thus: distinétly blended, : 
** fantastic species, hardly reducible to any class-or names One of its’ 
“#* raGteristics is the affeCation-of large and lofty windows."”«:'The fan 
architect of the portico of -the schools at Oaford,jni the beginning: 
£54 * a Ma sev 


‘+ Most of the great buildings of Queen Elizabeth's reign have a-style pe» 
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Hampton Court. : 103 
seventeenth century, hasdisplayed his knowledge at the exptnce of his taste, 
by blending all the five orders ‘ fries stad vi od doit 
." The palace of lord Burleigh at ‘Pheobalds, in which Elizabeth.so much 
delighted, and where James the First died, was plundered and almost de- 
stroyed when Charles quitted it to erect bis standard: at) Nottingham ; aad 
the general ruin of ancient and’ splendid edifices: during the rebellion, con» 
tributed to the great change in the style of architedtore a few: years after- 
wards, under king William,:to which the new partof :Hampton Court is 
completely accommodated. The grand facade: to. the garden;is'in width 
930 feet, exceeding by two feet the front toward the Thames. \The'portice 
and the colonnade are'of duplicated lonic columns, and the general design’ 
is magnificent. . On the north, side is a tennis: court; :passing through a 
court-yard, the first portal: appears leading to two quadrangles, and.on the 
left hand of the latter is the ancient hall in which queen Caroline ereQed a 
theatre. On the. opposite side of this quadrangle is a stone onic colome 
nade, conducting to the great staircase, the ceiling of which was 
Verrio. ‘The gardens are in the regular style, so aptly descrihed by Pope 
“t ** Grove novs at grove, each alley has'a brother, © A 

*¢ And half the platform just reflects the other.” 


The grounds belonging to the palace, are three miles in cireumfereneé. 
It is not our intention to give an account of the statues in the gardens, or of 
the paintings and ornaments in the interior of the building, much less should 
‘we incline to detail to our readers the divisions and ‘proportions of the apart- 
ments themselves; our design being only to explain its architecture as com~ 
nected with the leading -principles of the art, and its history as relating-to 
important transaétions in English affairs. ‘RP 
Consistently with our general design for the plate to which this paper 
fefers, the artist has selected the station from which he might observe the 
. greatest proportion of the building, and an extensive range of the park and 
gardens is included, to give the whole a picturesque effe@. Although the 
old part built under Henry the Eighth, from the dilapidations a century 
since, must be considered very subordinate, yet some of the towers and 
battlements are discovered in the plate, which will assist in giving an idea of 
its peculiar character. In Wolsey’s time, the filamentary window or eyelet 
hole, in fortified towers, was wholly abandoned, the narrow Gothic was 
however retained, but not in the part of the palace which composet!’ the 
chief residence. The ancient gates, which yet remain, very, neatly resemble 
the form of the windows in the part devoted to hospitality. Ofthetwo prin- 
cipal fronts exhibited, that toward the garden is almost duc east; the 
fagade towards the river is nearly south: these are of the Corinthian’ order, 
in which, however, the capitals of the columns are not perfectly co 
the volutes not being introduced in the classic taste, and this is not the onl 
deviation of Sir Christopher Wren from the established rales of the Roman 
style in this essential particular. WD / 
However interesting the subject, it would lead our narrative much be» 
yond its preschibed extent, if we were to examine the material one pro- 
duced in the manners 'of this country by the prodigal ificence Henty 
‘and his minister: without entering into the question of the utility or per- 
Ricious tendericy of luxury, so elegantly and so profoundly treated by the 
‘author of l’Esprit de "homme ; without examining, with the learned ‘en~ 
Quiter into the wealth of nations, the immediate etees of the distribution © 
of labour consequent on this alteration in the national matiners; we may 
‘secutely admit, that these inroads on the austerity and’ parsimony of our fore. 
fathers contributed to diffuse the arts of commerce through the’country, and 
Se oe 
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impression unfavourable to the views of the minister; but the cardinal had 
accurately discerned the character of Henry, and knew how to appease his 
Gat poked eoctng th somiecs Nahata tonageally tor Ur 
Jourt a: accom 
Settee tan Sy 

At this gut tik eéasipes-of cibisnsity authosity were extensively prac- 





tised by the rulers of Europe: the inquisition was established in Portugal, 
@he society of the Jesuits was formed, and the Cortes of Spain was sub- 
werted. Wolsey and his:patron were not deficient in this domineering spirit, 
andor a long period they practised it in perfe unanimity, and with re- 
ciprocal advantage. Virtuous friendship alone is permanent: this i 
amnion was dissolved by ‘a union of a different character, on which Henry 
dhad determined. The lascivious prince had directed his amorous ~< 
Anne Bullen, ‘maid of honor to the queen, a young lady of exquisite beauty, 
who had received her education in France, and whose virtues and. mental 
attainments were in no respect inferior to the s of her person: the ty- 
yant, who triumphed over every human right, trembled before a feeble 
woman ; she rejected every dishonourable offer with contempt, and -was 
gaised to the throne of her sovereign. ’ 
Wolsey who long had disdained the condition of a subject, and who 
hoped to ascend the Papal chair, whence he might govern the pigmy tem- 
poralities of Europe, for once resisted the temper of Henry, and 
with Leo in obstructing the marriage. The monarch was disgusted at this 
opposition: his mind was sea palll of refined intercourse ; he considered 
Wolsey the-slave of his pleasures, not the friend of his bosom. Too idle 
and too sensual for political occupation, he looked round for a substitute 
perform the a¢tive offices of the cardinal: the virtuous Cranmer received 
confidence; the haughty Wolsey was first neglected, and afterwards’ 
epee and betrayed as much pusillanimity in bis dingrecte as pride in 
is elevation., It is pot improbable he took poison at the earl of Shrew- 
. bury’s, in his progress to SC iaiea to take his trial; at least illness occa- 
sioned his detention at Leicester-abbey, where he ended his days: his dy- 
ing words to the king’s officers, who stood near his bed, are well known— 
Af ie I had-served God as diligently as I have done the king, he would not 
** have given me over in my grey hairs.” - 
During the réign of the leaie of Anne Bullen, some.of the pein a 
at 
this pa- 










































ceedings against the unfortunate Mary of Scotland were cond 
Hampton Court. In December, 1568, conferences were held at 
lace after the cessation of those at York, when new commigsioners were ap- 
pointed, and so little decency was regarded, that the regent, or Wood his 
secretary, suffered the accusation with the proofs to be snatched out of hi 
hand. It was at this period that Mores conduct appeared most equiyoeal. 
she had implored inquiry ; but when Elizabeth complied. with her dema 
she produced a formal xevocation of the commission she. had herself ; 
pointed, and urged exceptions to that of the English queen. Her expe 
dients were vain. Buchanan, who was present, informs 1 that ont 
occasion Murray produced the confessions of the. crimi executed. fa 
king Henry’s murder: he then read the decree of the states, confirming : 

neen’s resignation of the crown to the king her son: after whi¢ he | ro 
duced the fatal casket which Bothwell would have plundered from 
castle of Edinburgh, and exhibited the verses, letters and contracts... Jame 
during January, 1604, called a synod at Hampton Conrt, osten 
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and examine complaints that were made, dnd to sem the © co si0 24 
m;_ but in fact, to introduce. episcopacy i Scot. The bighoge 
anterbury, London, Winchester, Dusham, St, Dav D 
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merate the plundeters and destroyers of mankind, but those who have’ 
tributed peace and happiness tntongh all the degrees of rink, from the cot» 
tage to the throne, bh ese forgotten. History j# only useful as i 
-¢onduces to the welfare’ of the species : the Iliad of Homer formed the thind — 
of Philip’s son, the corse of the human race: the history of Peter is adapted’ 
to infuse those pacific principles, which, in every age ‘and Country, are thé 
Blessing of society. sags ; am 
Whatever may be said of the ferocity of the Saracen, or of the barbarity’ 
of the Muscovite, the‘reigns of the Emperors of Fina and of Russia, for 
& considerable period, were the most tranquil and durable of any of the pos 
tentates of Europe and Asta, “Peter the Creat ascended the throne in the 
year 1682, and during his protracted government, founded Petersburg, th 
new capital of a dominion more extensive than the Roman’ empire.” The’ 
success of afl the plans Of this illustrious Prince, for the welfate of his pec 
depended on his skill in effe€ting an important change in'the ic mind: 
‘im the attempt he had’to contend with the ignotance and ferc of the 
Sarmatian horde, and pesvepe nothing shews more conspicuously his wiss 
dom ‘and sagacity, than the humane and familiar means heemployed to acs’. 
complish this great design. Ce Ne ee 
In 1703 the Czar resided at Moscow, ‘did gave a genefal invitation, to’ 
the male and female’ nobility of his Tartkt court, on the occasion of the 
marriage of one of the royal jesters. “The faét is recorded: ftom the autho, 
rity ‘of the diary kept by the Monarch hiniself. He commanded that all the 
visitors should appear dressed in the ancient costume. An‘old sup itious: 
ceremony required that no fire should bé permitted in the family of the mar-. 
ried couple on the day of their nuptials: Peter therefore hid none prepare 
» and 
). 































in his palace for the company, aithough it was in the winter season 
the cold was extreme... ‘The ancient Russians drank no witit; the be 
was therefore mead arid brandy at this wedding. The circle*whispered sor 
feeble‘ and modest complaints, ‘on which’ Peter ‘ridiculed theit’embarras- 
ment. ‘** Your ancestors,” said he, ** wére contented ‘with’ this fare, and’ 
** antiquity is ever preferable to novelty.’ ° The Czar, by such’ expediicnts, 
eradicated the prejudices of his country against moderit improvements, and’ 
from the degradation ‘of the Vandal ‘colonies, and the Usbee tribes; raised it’ 
to the first rank amongst the powers of Europe. So we 
Of the novelties he introduced, one of the most remarkable was, the re) 
mioval of his capital nearly five hundred miles from the ancient seat of ‘bat-" 
barian empire. Petersburg is built in thé gulf of Cronstadt, “intersected by 
artificial channels of the Neva; which limit the distriéts of the ‘tity. s 
magnificent capital, ‘in the year 1702,’ was a putrid fem 
“te first ‘Admiralty division is in the centre of the residence. It is e 
lest; Gur the most elegant. What'the'quartier du Palais Royal was to. 
Paris, this division is to St. Petersburg; the heart. of the city, in. which 
luxury and wealth have established their seat,. the:centreof amusement and - 
business, the brilliant resort of pleasure and fashion... Within its circuit. 
three“and'twenty structures of magnitude,’ of we te perl te, 
cole «. palace is the most conspicudus.. Next in: rank is the Marble Palace, it forms * 
‘ sau: rangle ; and at, qne extreme are two. projecting : 
nt hids @ spacious Court, bounded by the manege of the 
antic pilé is composed of three stories, and the get 
Siiiee magnificent :"the basement ‘is of eri the 
marbl, decorated with columns’ and pilasters of red 
Mppotted by iron’ bars, “uhd iS covered with sheet co 
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Marble Palace, Petersburgh. 105. 
‘and the balconies’ of the same material; The 
aments meet the eye in every direétion, .and ‘call to> 
¢ astonished ‘spectator the oriental tales of golden y but. 
when the fret parang “admiration has-subsided, and time is allowed to’ 
survey the edifice’ with the eye of an'-artist; he observes some-defects. > The 
colour of the marble istoo dark, and’the general a 
The principal ‘fagade ought certainly to have’ been erected toward the Neva,.: 
from whose shores it would have risén, like'a splendid temple dedicated to. , 
the gods of this imperial'river. be, 9 pi 80u1 
¢ palace was built originally for the favorite ‘of: Catherine the 2d,: be’ 
fore she ascended the throne ; his name was Gregory Orloff. Of the family; 
of Orloff there were five brothers who rose to consideration in the! State ; 
and if we may cénfide in’ the authority of a French writer, one of them, ' 
Alexis, afterwards Admiral in the Turkish war in 1768, was instrumental in’ 
the barbarous régicide committed on the person of Catherine’s husbands Gre-' 
gory neither possesded the advantages of birth or education; ‘but’ he!was en-. 
dowed with nie ‘courage and thanly — lt was a species of’ vanity’ 
with Count Peter Schuwaloff, commander of the corps of artillery towhick. 
Orloff belonged, ‘to employ the handsomest men to attend his personin the; 
office of aides-de-camp, and on this account he selected Gregory. For the 
same reason the Princess Kourakin, who was’ the:commander’s miistress,> 
preferred the'new attendant to his general: Schuwaloff discovered their ine 
trigue, and threatened to’cool his ardour amid the snows.of Siberia. The! 
adventure attracted general notige ; the more clamorous the’ mortified: 
commander, the gréater was the risibility he excited : the:profligate maxims 
of a Court’ on such occasions, admit a very small degree of compassion to: 
be-exercised toward the sufferer, and very little resentment ‘to the intruder, 
Orloff rather attracted envy than indignation, and the Arch-Duchese Cas; 
therine was extremely’curious to see this irresistible: aidewdlé-camp: ’ lwan- 
offna, her woman, procured an ‘interview ; the connection’ was: a ie 
Orloff became cael opheptg her pleasure, and the associate of her ambition :: 
in the latter he at this time probably her sole:confidant; in the:former: 
he had many coadjutors. " ; 2g 
Catherine, when young, was handsome ; ‘and to the last hours of her life! 
she retained uncommon grace and dignity of deportment: she*was not tall 
as she is generally represented, but of the middle size, and well: propor 
tioned; her countenance was open, her.nose aquiline,. and.the lower part 
of her face agreeable.. In the latter years of: her life she used rouge, from, 
the desire of postponing to the latest period the appearance of age. On the 
companions of her sexual. pleasures, during .the thirty-four years of hee 
reign, she is said to have expended a sum equal to twenty millions nes 5 


so that the imperial establishment dedicated to Venus, may-be «stim % 
the annual charge of nearly six hundred thousand poundst. After ‘Oto 
had been rejected, hé unexpectedly appeared at the residencape ourt 
the Empress knew the violence of his:temper, the guard @a% 

doubled, and the military were stationed to protect the pen 

favorite. -° These precautions were unnecessary, the weenie 

Orloff must ‘prove. ineffectual ; he was disgraced, and. therefor@ 
abandoned: The intrepidity of the discarded lover was not easily: 
Messengers on the part:of the Empress demanded of him the resig 

his employment—he ‘sent them back unsatisfied. The Empress: 


‘ punish the subject who resisted: ier will, but she nan dianeeaeieaies alll i 


indulgence the friesid ehé had:cherished in her-hosom. «. Orloff. wha lofi 
bbe sedate do violente, yielded to the condescension of his .ray al: d 
whose: a upon~him; as the price of: his suk 
thousand rubles, ‘a pension of fifty i easel: of 
ma end an estate (in the Russian’ of computation) 
i Rpts ere eet 5 5 ie ey ae 4 oat PT Be add  vsaorl oe ’ : 
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of six thousand peasants. He had alrendy obtained: the diplorns of. Pringe: 
























of the Empire; as it was his intention to travely Catherine, wished, hing. to 
assume the title, ambitious, no doubt, that he should appea vy Fu 
Coutts with the dignity due to the imperial. favorite... ~ . .6e 0. sft oath Re} 
The past. Catherine acted. has the appearance of weakness, but: it .was, vidi 
consistent with her true character. The pride of this Princess, was extrava-, ean 
nt, but the. passion of love will. sometimes. humble the most i he 
knew that if she punished the insolence of Orloff, she should alarm his 
those who were subject to the mutability of her.affections ; and she wag bah 
willing to convince them that her gratitude was more permanent than her Siw 


personal attachment. - 405 sta 
The liberality of the Empress could not administer consolation to Oxloff, 
he had married a young and beautiful woman, but the accession of thenew 





favorites: was to him insupportable. He endeavoured to amuse his mind S 
by travelling—during his stay at Lausanne his wife died, which involved of 
him in.the most poignant grief. Soon after this event he, returned to court; ei 
where he affected the most extravagant gaiety, to the malicious amuse nent de 
of the courtiers, who were well acquainted with the histary of his disap. at 
pointment. . Orloff at length retired to Moscow, where he died in despair, “ 
Qn: this event the Marble Palace devolved back to the Empress; and Al 
during her life.it. remained. uninhabited. Paul, her successor, having. ins w 
vited Stanislaus Poniatowsky, King of Poland (her easly favorite) to Peters, is 
burg, he made this the place of bis residence, where he terminated his in- * 
orious life, re 
: . M. Friebe, known for his excellent writings on the commerce of Russia y- 
* —_ and on agriculture, is quitting Livonia to go to. Petersburg, invited by hig a 
Imperial Majesty; who has assigned him apartments in this palace, anda bi 
pension of 2000 rubles. és He 
The view we. have given of the Marble Palace in the » is sufficient te . . 
shew it:to be a building of considerable magnificence. . It is of the compos . 
site order ; the columns are tolerably correct in the base and the shaft, byt a 
not perfectly so in: the.capital and entablature. When we consider that s s 
short a period has elapsed since the time when almost every building in the ' 
_ Russian empire was of unhewn wood, we are astonisbed at. the rapid ime f 
provement in the arts, which exhibits in so striking a view the wisdom. and é 
energy of the Imperial Throne. , " 
c 
TOPOGRAPHY. 7 & 
: rn 
Present State of Stockholm. ' 
ea ‘ 


F all the principal cities of the North, Stockholm, the ancient capis 
O tal of Sweden, is the leaft known. Like the other northern. cities, 
with the exception of Petersburg, it was originally built of wood ; but, 
prior to 1552, the old town was ordered to be yed, and a new one. 
stone to be erected. ‘The number of houses at present is about.6o09; the 
population in 1772 was 72,444, at present it is more than 80,000. ©... 

his city, ag the place of residence for the Sovereiga, comprises namers 
ous establishments for the affairs of state and a for come 
rce and the arts; the brilliancy and activity of capital exbibit.a.sine 
coutrast with the indolence and poverty of the rustic towns. Stocke. 
Im is ornamented with a great variety of statues, monuments, and disth 
guished edifices; but it has only one promenadex. Of the. former, t 
equestrian statue of Gustavus Adolphus, raised:in 2796, holdsthe first rank: 
in consequence of the impediments te thie work, 40 yeass expired from: th 
commencement of ee) bron 1igtbomeatia’ 
‘The most splendisd.structures ae cage 8 : the Baak, the 
the Post House, the Senate, the Exchange, the Opera House, and the 
7 ; : 
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Stockholn. seiner 
sion of the Wr he expen of ecu 


Europe: ‘it was not ion of the tees sea I Lait 
Royal Library has we man Se taon: the 
vided a*handsome colfectiéi Of ; but ae balaiies t g, in me 


cantained, was butt dowit if''1697, and the greater part Of then 

sttoyed «with it. walacatas the oan were placed in a new oP Pao bobs 
hes within the p Se repeeey which preceded it, feteived 
considerable additions + material is; the -private® rot fee ey 
Swediskt Majesty, ® coming 1$,000 ‘volumes, 80 Phat the e wi ie may 


" now be'estimated at 505600 


There'is n6 ‘seat-of empite i ‘fn Europe which exhibits sl ng 
tieties within’ its boundary as this capital: the spettafor altén 
templates the magnificente’ of wealth and'refinement, ‘and the wre 
of poverty and barbarism ; ‘the formality of a metropolis, ahd the‘rorian 
wildness‘of Alpine scetiery. Such is the opulence of the quarter ws 
dermalih and‘Nordermalm, and of Ridderholm’; such thé m bie “és 
at the extremity of these districts ; ‘such the cottages distribated aint 
tocks, half concealed amid’ the prominences, the gardetis, afd tH woods. 
Although the‘inequality Of surface is not conSiderable, yet the spéctator'i 
wholly enveloped; and one ‘uniform impression’ of the elvétian Gata 
is produced : if he ascend, ‘however, one of these rock has 
seems, in an instant,” transported from the rusticity of oO 
splendor of Venice. ‘Fhe bosom of the ‘water yields beneath “the 
ofcommierce! Palaces and towers, islands and lakes, a landscape 
dure and cultivation, heightened by contrast with the grey rock | 
bare summit to the angry elements: : 

. The castle 4s a square ‘edifice Tetosing a handstine coutt4ahts ofty 
spacious terrace is tuised to ‘command the view of the ea, which ex 
before the eye at the distance of several’ leagues. Besides tlie roy 
ments, this building bas an elegant chapel, a hall for the convention 
states, a gallery of pictures, the maseumt, and the lib 

It isthe custom inthe lake scenery of- Westmoreland” and Coniondla, 
for the: admiters of the picturesque to éxamine the’ sublimity of “HE adja- 
cent objects from the water. Stockholm, when seen in this way, ri 
with the magoiificencé of an Italian’ ea "But this’ place to 
considered 4@°@ more {ifiportant view 
the imagination. It is the yas ‘Sagh of the sponse) commerce. 
valuable'metal that ever was discovered is in the bowels of Sweden. 
‘eights of the exports: of the cotintry are itt iron:’ the arene 
shew the antioal capers ‘during seven particular years.” |” 


Th ha Pinas 208,360 In.1790 sipponie, 241,673... 
; a 223.259 ie 955 % , BEB, Pe a 
C a3 e.& 69 a a 96, . SER: 
Sinne the government acquired the islend of St: Bartholomew, iw Welt 
India Company has heen established ; ‘but it is-very dowbefulifiieberpro- 
—_ ofany nationakadvantage. ~Fhe ee Be tere tg 
ry of Sweden, or her colonial -establishmients do 
‘ile denarys ‘She has; indeed, sow mteonen, ot wine eo 
stand in competition ‘with these of other countries.°” Fie mos 
commercial establishment is that of the "iron warehouse, 


chands: i the bry rer : : ; 


ling, f the i me Vot-theldbours, — 

oe ve aes Be a 
i. We shall mont et sono ees 
comparative C trade; cotiiated pemion ef the-astisaas 
Auting three distinet periods. , bed I 
a : % 
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: Tn the Years’ 19730 1758 i797. Tn the’ Coe 1788 i758 ‘ti9} 
Bakers... -,.. 60. 48. 42 Hers. 6 +: oho SR 008 
Brewers._- 324 105), ge ishermen = 09): Ohncd4e & ‘Sy 
Tinners.. - 6 9... 6. ‘Pin-makers 1 Bar Re 
Book-binders,, - 22 23 ..26.. Hais-dressers.. +; 44 /. 48 ' 
Architects. .-. 9 a2. ‘10., Ison plate-makers.. 9° 3). 9! 
Brush-makers.- ©. 4 4 -Pump-makers...e 6 63.) 0 
Barbers. +.. 6 .§. ©. Parchmentamakers 0 1/2 oa) 
Lemonade sellers 0 17. 19 Rope-makers.. + 12. 28, , 8, 
_ Captains of oie © 199. 260..,.,Sugar-refiners) +, 10, 19. 87 
Fishmongers. - 38. 38 . 30. Tailors...) 458::413 138) 
Tanners... - 14 18 »..17., Shoeemakers...< 164. 132),/470; 
Jewellersx,>- . 58 © 54. .70,. Lacemen ..,2 (18) 166.4 
Gold thread-workers7 4 2. Sword-cutlers..- 1O © Ik+))) 
Glass-sellers...- 1 5 Ig 12 Joiners = = 42) 56.68 


Coppersmiths . - 12, ...7.. Sadlers| +... «+. 26, . 26 . a9 
Gold-beaters. .-. 2 3 2. Lapidaries; - .-. 3,-7 
Hatters. + .- 0 8. Sailmakers -, -.3 8 9, 
Glovers. =~ 


4 14 10. Butchers. - = 44) 44 3: 


Farriers... - 34. 32 Chair-makers + 27.) 10... 18, 
Hackney th ay Oo. 19, 318 Spur-makers.- -.9. 30 
Button-makers o. 13.4 umes) = GY NMG bole 
_ Furriers - 16 15 .17  Barge-masters -' 0 20 If 
Sawyers - . .21,. 35. .26.. Grinders - = § 3. 
Watch-makers - 5 5 3 Coblers - = 52 81. -4q 
, Stove-makers. -..0. 14. 12. Chimney-sweepers 8 Sil 


Comb-makers -.5 6 7 ; Cook shop-keepers .o. 17 113 
Cutlers  -. .- 0 2. 1 Pewterers « =) 10.13. 9 
_. Weavers - . 18. ,19, 16. Coopers . .-' 2h’. 47. 3 
Painters - 2.12 21), 30,, Gardeners. = 0 76.3% 
-Brass-beaters - 3 ..$.// 4 ~~ Vintners .4.% ©: -44>: a 
Masons... -. + 6. . 13), ah «; Cartwrights ,;; +. -4§ oes tae 


Stockholm has no University; the ‘establishments. ‘of, this kind. are pm 


Upsal, Lund, and Abo, but,it contains, an Academy: of Sciences, founded 
int 

Bestes the ‘occasional notice which. the transactions of thie ination 
have attracted.in the English and.French journals, the entire. Memoirs bave 
‘been translated into the.German, by Kaestner,. Professor: of ; Gottingen: 


. amany of them have received a French dress from the per of M,. Keralio, « 


and ‘some have appeared in Latin’ from the Venetian bien.” . haber a 
members in 1797 was 166; of which 89 were hatives, 77 forei The 
attention “ef this society has been directed to <i which, ‘by other 
slearned bodies, have’been too. much neglected. - it: published;!atvits wn 
expence, the:work of Rosenstein on the Diseases of . Children, and. the Me- 
-moiriofElvius on Hydraulic-Machints. It has’ paid minate 
-acouracy of -misthematical .inetruments, to which. it attaches its 
‘stamp. . The botanic.garden.of Bergius receives ite professor feam iene 
emination of this, society... ‘his institution extends its labours to 
ebranch of . natural, history, to medicine, surgery, to: rurab-end: 
moneainen » and. to the. arts. 18 aamctams compro 
distinct series; the ie ie tetas b tea ai 
What may be called the = ee is perhaps beter regulated be 
than in. —— ethen part. — Bie publ etihment for the. 
firm poor haye thirty years: —— ‘dé 
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Stockhalm.) 109 
are not only provided with se and medicines gratis, but frequently 
with pli Fe The Socletp of:Gatgeons was formed in 1797, by aa 
arrét that connected it with the Me@jeal:nstitution, of which the celebrated 


Gotten buf, in Poig tof commercial co s 

Pate toy th : it isthy this port tha’ 

from France, and, that‘all the colonial pea of. the 

duced into the internal provinces of the realm.’ ‘This p wel, 

to be situated’on the North Sea, to the exterior side of the “neighbouring 

streights, and consequently in an advantageous position for the great public 

entrepét of the country ; because}. éxcepting in’a very severe winter, it is at 

all times capable of approach, whereas the marts of the Baltic are obstruct- 

ed by the ice, frequently from the ‘moiith of October to’thé end of May. 

_ The French government formerly occupied the port of Wismar as the,en- 

trepét of its trade; but, in 1784, it was transferred to. , On a> 

count of the superior advantages of this situation. The cOmmercial treaties 

between France and Sweden were very advantageous to the former, but 

were greatly conducive to the: convenience ‘of the latter. ‘The F 

thither their wines, brandies, oils, and fruite;: their silks.and cloths ’ 

their coffee, “sugar, Cocoa, indigo, and dying woods; For these 

had, in return, some of the most: iraportant articles forthe supply of; the 

“es timber, oak planks, flax, hemp, sail-cloth, pitch, tats..copper, 

iron. : : eg rolerseip. 

rep mere Gottenburg being exclusively devoted a — —— 

gives that ¢ peculiar advan : to obtain. it, they: : Cy 

-of St. Bartholomew in the ‘Aatillen and, by this regulation, they will: hawe ; 

all the advantages of the Baltic commerce, without’ being: isivolved.in the 

difficulties attending the Baltic navigation. Another adi the French 

Possess, which merits particular attention im the: 

the tapis. The duties of entry in Sweden: 

Per ao on the value of the commodity ‘ is wed 
rade, are paid immediately on the importation taking place, whereas’ 

French, at Gottenburg, a pay. these-duties in erect which, 

under equal circumstances, in other respects,. will afford the: man 

of France, for the use of the provinces,.an. obvious;duperiority.:; These 

remarks on the trade of this Swedishoport we have: considered at this.time 

‘Amportant, on‘account of the essential: advantages of the Baltic tradeteithe = —_ 

navy, manufactures, and commerce ofthis countrys.) od.) jo sor a. 
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~~. GENEALOGY. . ot 
oBARL OF ST. VINCENT. Ua 
“wg; per se virtue sine Jortund ponderanda sit, dubito an hune primum _omniur 


 ponam, . Illi sine ‘dubio neminem. prafero, fide, conitantid, maguitudine animi, 
¥¢ in pairiam amore,” At 


’ F the various ‘charaéters that appear in society, salenn tegealiag heen 
© selves 80 boldly on our notice, and meke a display so ostentatious of 
‘the‘qualifications affeA, that it requires. some skill to deaw the dine of 
‘distinction between the paucity of their merits, and the multiplicity of their 
pretensions. There are others, whose modest deserts retire from the tumalt 
_ Of applause, who, animated by the ldve of virtue rather than the:desire of 
fume, atver having rendered the most st var antec 
‘mankind, would withdraw into peaceful obscurity, until some new 
oo alley. le incha duty of the might be restored to their favorite sp 
‘of atility. It is the of the historien and the: scovalint to iuivite thilet 
. dilustrious agents from be the scenes, to shew them on the great theatte 
if ltny chat thoepedtutore of ther chersChere, by the influence of thesynt 
yiats a with which -human nature is universally endowed, may 
become the innitators of their virtues. ialibicty 9 


-<diocshananttieatieteibhenen we have sclected for the subject of this 


‘paper, would ‘hear that his own atemenh eaeaibed 
ion, batthe pen of the biographer is impartial and indepen- 

“dent; unconfined:by private inclination, uegedioawvend by public pracy 

dt must not be restrained by local and temporary motives. n> ae 









the voice of public fame, they must studiously ar phere 


command the respect and admiration of mankind; they must tread the 


vulgar and beaten path of Jife, and they will mix in the croud without no- 


tice, or if they retire into the shade, no unfriendly hand will lead them 
pees their favorite obscurity. 


4 Juba 
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a 
was borin 1734, and is. the second. and. 
esq. Who was auditor of Greenwich ] 
miralty..; “sega se oe Sac 
the exchequer. ae fi tam prin 
parece -w ni at pa years he left ihe ingen 
cation -had been committed,’ at Burton dpon Trent,. nad. catetedcom tha 
more extensive school of life, under a tutor of a very different des 
but versed in all ite.public and private duties, the gallant Lord 
Let not the fastidious student. be disposed to dispute. ya» age 
were the master tobe prefered for the opening talents of soit 
is true, that he was sent inte the wosld without beg: . 
and Roman classics, but. these studies sometimes enervate the mind, -and 
tender it anfit for those,situations of hardy and tego %0 maint 
Barbarossa must-be encountered in his-own clement. | 
the mantle ef. Demosthenes, on the occasion of his Aight: he field 
battle, was entangled, with.a bramble, and that the orator, ober 
tepid when surrounded by his fellow citizens in the secere: , 
supposing this bramble to be his pursuer, most humbly as 
plored mercy. These clamorous scholars atemot, ie ee 
the dread and silent hour ‘of danges, andthe i 
often interfere — we manly simplicity of heroism: . Let them, 
that the re icero- certain. characters see 
more Come Gop knew the pa rascals they were.*.. We donoct.meaa ta 
apply this censure to our own times, or to.cast an unjust ieputation om 


the pale companions of the midnight lamp, but we requise that the tongue of 
i enn that: the education received on the broad stage of 


public life may be. respe@ed, and that St. Vineent may be remembered 
when Scaliger is forgotten. The reason this nobleman has become the 
protector and the glory of his country is, because hebnadine Soveci vere 
tesponding energies of his ewn mind, that mexim a rani 

never read, that instead. of acquiring: asuperficial know 

variety by which the attention may be. attracted, it is one datyte Cine 
pose By y toa single objet, and-to select that objeft with.. 
But for his eduestion he was not wholly indebted: to the feruleof Masten i wii 
maturer years on the ocedsien of the peace of Fentaimbleau he made-e-vigitt 

to France for. his improvement, and the urbanity of hie manners, sequigay 
by the peculiar pelish of that country, assisted. by the excellence of bing 
taral disposition, was displayed an an: occasion of some ealleseral: y 
ne when; in. 3770, heentertained on boasd. bie’ — 
Chablais, of the illustrious house of Savoy. : — 


year = 

bearing the broad pendant. of the honourable 

Jamaica station, andduring his situation in this subordinete: rani, inne” 

temarkable for his serupulous adherence te that. prompt: submission tothe 

star dyn 795 be sapien peg nrmmtrenaeem ss 4 
naval de n 1755 — sh same yea? 

ia which tit cau tank was acquired by Admirals Duncan-sad ee 
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112 Earl of Si: Vincent. 


goon afterwards he atcompanied Sir Charles Saunders in' the expedition'te 
Quebec, obtainittg'the post of commander on prt > tr terrte moe 
ei ipleted. During the indisposition of Sit John’ Strachan: he was 
inpératy captain of the Experiment of twerity g#ins.' < In thissituay 
tion he was ordered on a Mediterrantan cruize; where he’fell in’ with’? 
Moorish xebec, of twenty-six guns; witha trew of desperadoes three tithe 
as numerous as hisown. The enemy darted on the expected -prey with 
ferocity of cannibals, but aftera short and furious‘confié, the cool valour 
of the British commander prevailed over the impétuosity'of his 
who, taking the advantage of a favorable’ breeze of wind; ‘left the'stene of 
action. He was only twenty-six years old ‘when: he was promioted’to’ the 
fank ‘of post-captain, in 1760; he then, ‘in couse, resigned the command of 
the Albany ‘sloop, and was appointed to the Gosport, of f 
in this ship he was employed in the home service and in the Mediterranean; 
from whetice he returned at the conclusion of the war, and was disenga; 
from publicservice until 1769;:when he was nominated’ to ‘the Alarm ft 
gate, of thirty-tw6 guns, and returned to the Mediterranean). © * 1) 1% 
; intérval of peace afforded to Captain Jervis no favorable’ enw J 
of displaying those talents with which he was so eminently endowed; bat 
wot after’his return, in 1774, his reputation as a naval’officer octa 
sidned his idvancement to the command of the: Foudroyant, of eighty-fou 
garis; whiét had been captured from the French in-17 58 by the Monmouth, 
and was Conéiilered thie finest two decker in the ‘British‘navy ;- he was now 
stationed if the Bay of Biscay, but’he still continued, without the smallest 
means of performing any essential public service. The Finch, an‘ incon. 











sitiérable’ vessel; bound from Nantz to Boston, was the only capture his | 


situttion pertnitted, which happened in May 1777, ‘but soon after war was 
commented ‘with France, and a scene of aétion was opened before him, 
suited to theardour of his mind. The Foudroyant joined the Channelfleet 
tender'Admirat Keppel, who selected Captain Jervis to:be one of ‘his st 
eonds; and the conduct he displayed in ‘the action of the month of ik 
1778, proved the ‘wisdom-of this choice; the ‘enemy shrunk’ from him: 
dismay, although his ‘ship was reduced to a wreck; the Roudroyant: was 
not in a condition te chace, but she kept her station neat; the Victory, ‘a 
far to windward:as possible. ** 1 was covetous of wind,’ said this —_ 
Officer on-the trial Of his admiral, “ because, disabled as I then was, cons 
# sidered the advantage of the wind. could ‘carry 
From this time until the year 1782 Captala: dency in experienced’a 
long season of inactivity, from the only cause which could admit: the’ statd 
» ofinaction, the want of an enemy to oppose; but ‘inthe spring of this yea? 






_ Mtliral Barrington was: ordered to intercept. On the! 2oth*of April» dd 
© squadron from France was discovered by the captain of the rin 2 
"ing tw the Britith fleet, and-the valor and humility:of the officer: who is 


subject of this narrative; will be best explained by 2 short extract from ‘thé — 


lettér'of his admiral! ; | 
“=. 66 At the clote ofthe evening seven of our ships‘had gota good distances 
#* ahead-of ‘me, the Foudroyant, Captain Jervis, the foremost; * and: inthe 
*¢nightyit coming to’blow strong, with bazy weather, ‘he, after having lort 
*<¢ight of his:companions,:at forty-seven minutes:alter twel¥e,-brouphy the 
** Pegase, of seventy-four guns and seven hundred men, to a close acti 
#*' which continued ‘three quarters of ant hour, when the Foudroyant;’ 
** laid her on board an the laspoarl aeacieny pont Logring 3 
« penis pot, equal” to the praist that fs de to: the ‘godd 


rd Ricpine of Captain Jervis, his officer 
Minn et his on ase sare, hight 
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me again ititoaction.??! 


ce had ‘been obtained of an armament from Brest; which Vice A® 
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Earl of St: Vincent: 13 


In the letter therein alluded to, the brave captain makes slight mehtion of 
a wound he received, but it was of a very serious nature; a spligtef strack 
him on the temple, of which he has felt the painful conseque@tes’to the 
present hour. His*gallantry attracted the notice’ of his sovetei he was 
therefore invested witli the order of the Bath. We have reasoa to suppose, 
that although this action did not acquire the greatest public notoriety, and 
was not the ‘most essential service he has performed for his country, ‘yet that 
it was the occasion on whicli his personal skill as‘a pilot, and “his icpurage 
as a seaman, at least to the officers of the fleet to which he belonged, were 
most strikingly displayed; he left them all in the rear, he challenged a much 
superior force, and he captured the only ship which ventured to accept eat 
challenge. Not from his conquests in the-West Indies, not from hts pro: 
tracted blockade of the great naval port of Spain, not even from the action 
(one of the most brilliant in the naval history: of this country) off the pros 
montory of St. Vincent, has he chosen to’select the supporters of his shield 
of honor; on the dexter side appeirs the eagle, and the thunder of Jove res 
presenting: the Foudroyant he commanded, and on the sinister the offspring 
of Medusa, the Pegasus he vanquished... at 

After the return of the fleet to England ‘Sir John quitted his favorite’shi 
the Foudroyant, and ‘being advanced to the rank of commodore, hoisted hi 
broad pennant on board the Salisbury, of fifty guns. He was appointed to 
command a small squadron of ships of war, with a number of armed trang 
ports, destined on a secret expedition, but the unexpected cessation of hose 
tilities superseded the necessity of carrying this plan into execution. 

On the sth of January, 1783, Sir John Jervis marfied /his' first cousin, 
Miss Parker, the daughter of his maternal uncle, lord chief “Baron of the 
Exchequer. ¥ 

Gn senpettion the parliamentary history of Sir John’ Jervis from this 
period to the year 1790, we discern that spirit of independence which does 


_ him the highest honour ; ee as he was ‘by the favor of his sove= 


reign, he would not admit regal influence to interfere with his public’ duty; 
as amember of the house of representatives, with the opposition he protested 
against the war, he considered impolitic and unjust: but, distinguishin 
between his character as a statesman, and hisduty as an Officer, with a 
nicety of discrimination that we confess we neither understand or approve, 
he offered his services to government, which, from so able a commandet, 
were with avidity accepted: . (eis 
In't787, on the 24th of September, he was advanced to the rank of rear- 
admiral of the blue, and on the 21st of the same month ii 1790, he obe 
tained that rank inthe white squadron, having been in the spring of that 
ear at the general election chosen member for the borough of Chippimgy 
pou Tn 1791 he was made admiral of the blue. : 





n 1794 he eo-operated with: Sir Charles ‘Grey, it the’ West’ laitless tr 


which expedition the Islands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, and St. Lucia sub- 
mitted to the Britis naval and military forces; yet'alter these extensive ac- 
quisitions an enterprize was executed by the skill and e of a French 
commander, which deserves a distinguished place’ in the naval and military 
history of Europe. A small armament of four ships .of war, the largest 
carrying only fifty guns, and five transports, with fifteen hundred tr 


eluded the vigilance of the British commander, and arrived sate'in Gauda- 


loupe. In; consequence of which, Victor Hugues, at the head of the trooy 
conveyed in this eS rere and carried by storm Fort Fleur Eide 
from whence'the:Englist took refuge in Fort Lewis. “Their security wa 

‘short duration, for set were soon followed thither, and driven to Bassete 


Qn these :successes.of the French Sir'C eaitruitess ied ic 


to dslodge the enetmy fiom Point-s-Petre; where his repule was atemied 
with the loss of siz Bundred-men. - In the conclusion the continental pow 
You. Q power 
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114 Earl of St. Vincent. 


roved successful. The tongue of calumny was pot silent on this occasion; 
it will be enough for us to say that the House of Commons, which had 
examined the merit of the commanders on the West India station, passed, 
unanimously a vote of thanks for the distinguished services they had rendered 
to their country, and confirmed that vote by asolemn proceeding, aftér the 
conduct of those commanders had been again investigated. ' 3 
During his station in this quarter there-were some circumstances attend- 
ing the procedure of a convoy of merchant ships to Europe, on which Sir 
John Jervis wished to. consult the different masters. A signal was made to 
this effect—the masters of the merchantmen attended on board the admiral’s 
ship; he stated to them the motives which had influenced him to convene 
them, and: requested their sentiments on the subject. Finding that each 
delivered his opinion as his respective interest dictated, the admiral endea- 
voured to shew the expedience of unanimity, but without effect, at which, 
much irritated, he hastily paced the deck, loudly snapping his fingers,’ 
singing with a voice of no common strength, ‘* Sing tantarara, rogues all, 


“ rogues all,-sing tantarara, rogues all,’’ and repeared it with such vehes | 


mence, that the masters, dreading some more impressive marks of the ad 
miral’s displeasure, hastened out of the ship without. further communica- 
tion, and the convoy was dispatched to England on his own plan, but 
without the concurrence his solicitude for the common interest of the trade 
had in vuin endeavoured to procure. R 
_ The health of Sir John Jervis had been greatly impaired by corporeal and 
mental fatigue during that service; on being restored he solicited the mast 
. important and dangerous employment in naval duty, and accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the Mediterranean, where Admiral Hotham resigned the com- 
mand of that station in his favor. In this situation he had to watch the 
motions of the Toulon fleet, which consisted of nearly twenty sail of the 
line, and the fleets in the Spanish ports, composed of double the number 
ships under his own command. ‘The affairs of England were at this time 
extremely critical. It was projected by the hostile allies to unite the fleets 
of Holland, France, and Spain, that one hundred ships of the line combined 
might bid defiance to the British navy, and having obtained the empire of 
the seas, Ireland (at that period ina state of rebellion) was to be severed 
from the British throne. Of the prompt resources of the English admiral in 
the mgment of danger, the following incident is a happy illustration. 
In the early part-of the blockade at Cadiz, so effectually executed, there 
appeared one night every indication of an approaching gale of wind—it 
shortly took place, and rapidly iticreased to such a height, as to threaten 
the destruction cf several, if not all, of the ships then at anchor. The 
“only means of warding off the approaching danger was to veer away more 
cable, but this could not be instantly given in command, as no night signal 
was yet established for this purpose; suddenly he called for the boatswain 
_and all his mates, stationed them on the poop, gangway, and forecastle, 
and told them to pipe together loudly as when veering cable; this was heard 


on board the surrounding ships, when the captains. rightly conceiving the 
admiral was veeringeable, directed the same to be done on board their re- 
spective commands, and the fleet rode out the gale in safety. 4 


Jervis, whose fleet, with this accession, consisted of only fifteen ships of 

line. ‘To oppose this comparatively insignificant force, the Spanish fee 
under Don Joseph de Cordova,,indignant at the confinement to whicb it had 
submitted, left the port, of Carthagena, and passed the rock of Gibralta 
The enemy. had_twenty-9 


On the 6th of February, 1797, Rear Admiral Parker joined ree 
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Earl of St. Vincent. V5". 
st gail,” says he, * I -was fortunate in getting in’ with the enémy’s fleet at- 
« half past eleven o'clock, before it had time to connec and form a reguldr® 
“« order of:battle. Such a moment'was not to be lost, and confident inthe’ 
« skill, valour, and discipline of the officers and men I had the happiness to” 
“ commahd, and judging that the honor of his Majesty’s arms, and the 
“‘ circumstances of the war in these seas, required a considerable degree of 
“ enterprize, I felt myself jastified in departing from the regular system, 
“and passing through their flect in a line, formed with the utmost celerity, 
“tacked, and thereby separated one third from the main body, after a 
“ partial cannonade, which prevented their rejunétion till the evening.’’ | 
By the exertions of the ships which came up with the enemy on the larboard 


_ tack, two ships of one hundred and twelve guns, one of eighty-four, and 


one of seventy-four, were captured, and about five’in the evening the action 
was terminated. Commodore Nelson, in the Captain, of seventy-four guns, 
and Captain Trowbridge, in the Culloden, of the same force, turned the 
whole van of the Spanish fleet, consisting of three first rates and four seventy- 
four or eighty gun ships. 

The disparity in the loss sustained of the men on board the two fleets, is 
not less extraordinary than the transaction in other respects, and shews that 
valor is our best security on the day of conflict. Six thousand met were 
either killed, wounded, or taken prisoners on the enemy's side; whereas 
only three hundred suffered in the English fleet. ‘I'he ship of the Spanish 
admiral resisted a furious attack from the most gallant officers under Sir John 
Jervis, and though reduced to a wreck, Don Josephde Cordova was resolved 
rather to be engulphed than to strike to his opponents. 

This brilliant victory, which in no period of naval history, from the 
battle of Salamis to the day of its accomplishment, has been exceedéd, was 
@tended by the most important consequences to this country; the junétion ' 
of the enemy was completely disappointed, the fleets of England tode in’ 
triumph through the ocean, and the maritime alliance was no longer for+ 
midable. 

For this essential service the admiral was invested with the honors ofa 
peerages on the 27th of May, 1797, he was made Earl of St. Vincent and 

aron Jervis, of Meaford, in Stafford, and on the 21st of April, 1801, Vis- 
count St. Vincent, with the remainder to his nephews, by his sister Mary’ 
Rickets, and his niece by this lady, married to the Earl of Northesle, raised 
to the dignity of a viscounty in her own right, the title to descend to the’ 
heirs fe ot her ladyship. He was also complimented with’a pension of 
three thousand pounds, obtained the formal thanks of the senate, and the 
unfeigned gratitude of his country. } ides 

The candor of history requires that we should not only record the sues” 
cesses but the disappointments of this gallant commander. “About five 
months after this splendid naval victory, Commodore ‘Nelson was’ dis- 
patched from the fleet with a squadron of seven ships of war against the 
island of Teneriffe. ‘The force was wholly inadequate to'the enterprize,’ 
the courage however of the British ta the moment of danger was unshaken, ’ 
and was equalled alone by the generosity of the Spanish govérior, ‘The: 
number of lives sacrificed on this occasion was as great as‘at'the engagement’ 
of St. Vincent, the commodore himself lost his right atm by a cannon ball, ’ 
and the affirmation in the official accotint of the admiral is very disputable; ’ 
where he says; ‘* that although the enterprize had not succeeded, his Ma- 
 jesty’s arms had acquired a very great degree of lustre.” peat tes 


‘The gallant Nelson, now appointed rear‘admiral, me dev tae orteta: 


of Lord St. Vincent, was dispatched on an —- to the Mediterranean’ 
against the French fleet, commanded by Admi eys, who, after disem” 
barking the French troops imEgypt, on the 7th of July, 179@) formed’ ai 
line of battle in the Bay of Aboukir. © 6° Ria 8 4 
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_- On the 1st of August the ficet of the English came in sight; and obtained 
a victory during a nocturnal engagement, in which the enemy fought with: 
the most determined valour, their ships appearing in the morning mere: 
wrecks on the surface of the water: : 

. As the authority of Lord St. Vincent extended to this scene of action, w 
could not wholly pass it over unnoticed; but we have not here recordedit 
to transfer from the brow of the Hero of the Nile the laurels he has so justly. 
acquired; -he acted on this occasion in a remote, if not an independent: 
cemmand, and all the glory is his own. x 

At the commencement of the winter of the same year, the. dock-yardiat 
Gibraltar was employed on the:repairs of some of the ships under Lord! 
St. Vincent’s orders; conceiving his presence would accelerate the publie’ 
service, he quitted the Valle de Paris, then bearing his flag off Cadiz, and 
took up his. residence at the garrison. On bis requiring that the workmen 
in the dock should commence their employment at day break, which was at. 
this season at five o clock, he was infotmed the gates were not opened until 
an hour after that time, he therefore applied to the governor, General O’ Hara,’ 
for an alteration in the hour, accommodated to this early duty. ** The men,” 
said the governor, ** will not be able to see.’’——‘* Perhaps not,”’ said his: 
lordship, ‘* but they can hear-me.’’ The request was granted; Lord St. 
Vincent was ever at his post at the dawn of day, with stentorian voice dix 
recting the business, and from the insignia of his rank, with which he was. 
decorated, he was metaphorically styled “* The morning star.’’ vy 

Whilst the admiral was employed in the West Indies'be.contracted the 
yellow fever, and the consequences of this complaint he felt for several 

ears; this indisposition was so ser.ous, that he found it necessary to return 
ae in the autumn of 17g9;,0n the 18th of August of that year he landed 
at Portsmouth, and was received by his countrymen with that aftection 

ratitude which his public and private virtues so powerfully attracted. In 
May the following year he was.so far restored as again to be employed for 
the defence of the kingdom, when he took the command of the channel 
fleet, which rode triumphantly in the British seas. 

-On the occasion. of the changes that were made in administration during: 
the last, year, there was perhaps only one appointment of his Majesty that 
received the approbation of all parties: the reader will perceive we have in 
view the nomination of the Eart to the place of first Lord of the admiralty, ~ 
where he has discharged the duties of his station with that perseverance and’ 
ability. which have ever distinguished the whole of his conduct, and where 

‘he bas continued the same respect for early hours, not perfectly conformable: 
to the habits of modern luxury and refinement, which have even sometimes: 
interfered with the discipline and regularity of our naval officers. 

Of the exemplary perseverance with which his lordship ever pursues 
whatever. he conceives to..be beneficial ‘to the. service, at. the direction af: 
which he so.ably presides, many instances have been related. It is said 
the subsequent one has lately oceurred.. Soon after the supreme direction 
of the nayal service was committed to his lordship, the marine corps, which’ . 
thad ever. been an object of the Earl's favorable notice, engaged +his-atten= 
tion. He proposed several.new: regulations for this meritorious branch of 
our naval establishment: one of them was, that those officers who had té' 
tired-on half pay, should. resume their rank and full. pay, unless:incapas 
citated by ill health from attending to their duty, or that they quit:the 
service and forfeit emoluments. Many who ‘had long retired, and were’ 
indulging in the joys of domestic felicity, felt repugnance to abandon:theit 
retreat, and endeavoured to obtain, by application to his lordship, permis’ 
sion.to remain op the retired list, but without effect. » Captain — esp’ 

trobably unacquainted, {fom long seclusion, with the firmaess of hig Jor 
ship’s charater, hoped, by the influence of a noble, stcretary: of: 
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attain his obje@.. With this view he obtained @ letter from the Duke.of 
—— to Earl.St. Vincent. Thus. strengthened; Captain —-——~ waited 
on his ney and pleaded his suit: «My lord, here is a letter from the 
Duke.”’ o-letter, Sir, no name, Sir, however: dignified, can 
“ avail—you must either serve, Sir, or relinquish your half-pay, *’ veplied 
the earl; nor would his lordship receive the letter, and. Captain’———~, 
whose circumstances would not admit of his voluntarily diminishing his 
revenue, resumed :that. station in the corps, the. duties of whieh be:had ever 
executed with honor. zm 

Asa further testimony. that no rank, however dignified, or authority; 
however powerful, have influenced the official determinations of his’ lord- 
ship, the following particulars are adduced. They are derived from ® 
source, the purity of which we are not dispose#to susped. Not 
weeks since a royal Duke, anxious to procure a-reward:toservices of merity 
which his power could not immediately dispense, stated ‘to Lord St.. Vincent 
that the brilliant successes of our armies in Egypt were ‘greatly owing'tp 
the adtive exertions of. the naval officers assisting in that expedition, and he 
hoped his lordship would consider such important services, by including ‘all: 
the commanders so employed, in the promotion of: post captains about ‘to’ - 
take place. The Earl said, ‘ it could not be done, @s:the number: to te 
“ promoted was already filled up.’” 

. The duke, perhaps piqued that his request should be acbasnths hastily 
teplied, «* Gannot be done, my lord, it must be done.” 

‘* Must be done !’’ exclaimed his lordship, feeling the dignity: of his im 
portant situation encroached upon by this dictatorial expression; * since 
* your highness has thought right to say it must be doney I say it abali-neme 
« be done, by God.’’ 

;, In the preceding narrative we have with fidelity endeavoured to exhibie 
the condud@ of one of the most distinguished characters:of the —— 
fighting the battles or presiding in the councils of his country.» With his 
intercourse in domestic life, the historian has little concern; <i he must 
desert the feelings common to human nature, if he didnot bear testimony! 
to the honest frankness and cordial generosity: of his: lordship,: who; in the 
most exalted situation, surrounded by all the finesse and: affeéation ot 
sourtly manners, retains the simplicity of a private station. 
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T is the peculiar and happy nature of our popular constitution, that by 
presenting emolument and honors, ‘as the reward of those abilities whieh 
" are required for the purposes of its administration, it, at the same time, 
stimulates and repays political exertion. By the power of an over- 
majority, a Minister may, indeed, carry his most obnoxious measures 5 
though he may thus govern the House, the nation is'still . The 
voice of a people, though not reflected by a House of Commons, is not 
usually dissipated in idle, inefficient complaint; the sense of insulted rights 
inspires such rude murmurs of discontent, as, if not speedily ‘satisfied, toe 
often drive the unskilful hands of a mob to redress’their pt Perera after 
their own clumsy fashion. We have'read, and our own times have 
duced on ieee where they have abated the nuisance by’ pulling down the 
building. I'he firmest foundation,’ therefore, of every government-—the 
surest ae port of sone minister—publie confidence, is no ar hibetes the 
reach of bis corrupt influence, than, fortunately for the ge Sa rent ; 
necessary for his: purposes. It beoonies essential, 
a this popular esteem; the powers’ of elo 
_ ‘* quisition,’” and those talents: may rest” 
ey which aré landably exercised in —s 
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"Among those characters, whose prominent eminence invites the view oF 
the biographer, and whose early maturity excites a general curiosity, te 
‘trace by what arts of culture the harvest has so far anticipated its usual’ 
season, there is none who will more amply compensate attention than the’ 
subject of our present remarks. se he 

It is the advice of the Roman philosopher, that we should choose, upon’ 
our first entrance into life, a certain path, and fix our eyes upon a point, to’ 
which, as to its gaol, our whole course and efforts ought invariably tobe’ 
directed. The father of the infant Hannibal, putting a sword into the yet» 
wnstained hands of: his son, is related to have sworn the lisping hero to an 
eternal enmity against the Roman power and name. From the early un-" 
deviating constancy of the Noble Lord, we might be led to conclude, that’ 
his venerable father, by af oath as solemn, though of a contrary tenor, had’ 
devoted him to an eternal attachment and association with the corps diplo-’ ” 
matique. It is not in any offensive sensethis observation is meant to be’ 
applied ; and whatever sentiments may be entertained respecting parties, it’ 
would be invidious to deny, that the Noble Lord has the merit of consistency ’ 
and firmness of principle. 

I have already observed, that the wishes of the father, and the propensi-' 
ties of the son, beappily concentered in the same point, as the sole end of his 
education and future life. He had no sooner, therefore, attained his four-" 
teenth year, a period when a reason naturally forward might begin to un- 
fold its bud, and give some promise, at least to the eye of parental preju: 
dice, of the richness of its future blossom, than, as the first means of his 
future rise, he was placed at the Charter House. As the Earl himself had) 
enjoyed the advantages ofa public school, none was better qualified to 
estimate them at their true value: with this wisdom of experience, it could’ 
not escape him, that a ‘public institution was the best and fittest menage for 
a life destined to public activity. According to this conviction, he has not’ 
only preferred it for his own son, but asa full argument, that all the dis-' 
putes on this subject have not changed his opinion, he continues at this mo- 
ment to recommend it to the children of his friends. ; 

4 should not have: dwelt upon this remark, but that the predominant’ 
folly. of the day, at war with every establishment, has extended its petulant’ 
attack to public schools. The importance of the subject, that of educa-’ _ 
tion itself, has called forth the able defence of one of the most able masters 
of| these institutions. To the arguments of this gentleman, we are happy 
to add the authority of the Earl of Liverpool. A public school indeed, — 
by those who. have enjoyed, and’ are'therefore alone capable of estimat=" 
ing its advantages, will be with one voice acknowledged, as the only ade- — 
Sa preparation. for an. early introduction into. public life, It is upon: * 

is stage alone, that the mind can be trained to that early firmness, that: — 
manly confidence, which, though it may make no part of talent, is still ne>: 
Cessary to its exercise and effect. It was this that caused the celebrated, and, 
according tothe presumed general opinion, the decisive remark of a late ” 
eminent writer—‘‘ that should he be in the company of two men equally 
** learned, the one of a private, the other of a public education, he could 
“* not hesitate a moment, by the very different effect of their display, to 
** point out the peel of the one and i other.”’ Ot ae 

Phat vigor of natural parts, which we usually distinguish by the. name: 
of genius, will be equally effectual, to whatever course chance, or the ¢a~’ 
price of its possessor, may-direct it. Superiority, even in the most tricing” 
attainments, ig sometimes no dubious characteristic of this general abilitys: 
The classic. progress of Mr. Jenkinson will justify this observation. 1a 
school exercises were beyond those of his. equals in ageor class. A : 
these, a poetic translation of the fable of Prodicus, as related by Plato, hi 
been mentioned with much flattering dietinction, . It is added, that. hi 

seen AA 5 Latin 
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Latin verses, contrary to the usual nature of such compositions, were not: 
botched up with the customary spoils of the Gradus,: or pilferings from 
Virgil’s Ovid, &c. &&c.; but had. something of meaning, and not unfre- 

uently of elegance. From the Charter House he was removed to the, 
Universit » and became a member of Christ Church, Oxford. After'some 
successful efforts in the Carmina Quadriyesimalia, a periodical and favourite 
exercise of that celebrated Society, a Society at present, perhaps, the only 
retreat of metrical composition, his Lordship took the advice of the Ro- 
man Satirist— . 

‘¢ Hic versus et cxtera ludicri pono.” 


His father now reminded him of what had long been the destined alm, 
and only real utility, of these scholastic attaingents; and Mr. Jenkinson 
was not of that constitution of mind, to prefer fe barren laurel of science, 
tothe more splendid palm of the votaries of ambition. . With.the ps- 
tience of a drudge, but the liberal spirit of a man of genius, he now entered 
upon his course under his father, and with the instructions of 3 minister, 
thus experienced, he had little difficulty to obtain.the paces of the political 
manege. His favourite writer was Adam Smith, whose Wealth of Natiogs 


has obtained such celebrity, as well.on the continent, as amongst ourselves, 


that its author has been not unjustly considered. as the father of finances 
The celebrated work of Anderson on Commerce, which Lord. Liverpool 
himself ushered into a more general notice, by his unqualified recommen- 
dation of it in the the House of Lords, was among his son’s most favougite 
and chosen books. While the gayer companions of Mr. Jenkinson were 
occupied in their pursuits of pleasure, their dajly promenades, -and mid- 
night libations, he-was in the habit of retiring-to his chambers; and revel- 
ing on the mental banquet ‘with his admired writers, An industry thus 
persevering, alike invincible by the allurements of pleasure, and the fatigues 
of continued application, could not fail to. reap_its natural fruit. Mr. 
kinson, therefore, even whilst remaining at the University, was well known 
for singular ability in the knowledge and comprehension of public affairs: 
and if the correspondence of the Earl of Liverpool with. his son, could be 
produced to the public eye, it would, doubtless, exhibit sucha piéture of 
the state of Europe, and such a history of the court and nation, as might 
detract something from our surprize, that the subject of these cares should 
appear so shovongiy formed at a period thus early. eeu 
According to the established custom of education, Mr. Jenkinson was.nt 
sooner emancipated from the discipline of an University, than he 
for the grand tour. The general utility of travelling at this early age has 
been much canvassed, and it appears at length to be agreed, that it would 
be wiser to delay this finish of. education, until the character.of the mind 
be more formed, and the surface of the imagination be less susceptible of 
first impressions; ‘The faculty of discrimination, so necessary. to prese 
the purity of youth, is seldom attained at that early os pa or Gence 
is. too apt to loosen the wholesome fetters of restraint. purpose of our 
present travellers seems to be no other than that of exhibiting their folly to 
all Europe: we appear to be dissatisfied with our national stock of absus- 
dity, and in order t6 improve it, collect agd embody into one mass all the 


floating vice and folly of every country. through which we may pase. . 


Though this may be true of too many, the censure. can ig-no manner ex- 
tend to Mr. Jenkinson, The anxious efforts of his father, uniting with the 

singular happiness of his own nature, had distinguished him from:this cam- 
‘mon herd. He was not one of the “* fruges consumere nati;’’ one of thosé, 
ithe only end of whose birth appears to be, that the laws of nature and peo 
\pagation may not be broken, who come into the world therefore only’ be 


+ 


-@ause they are begotten, and scem to be created for nothing better and, wiser’ 
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to the purposes of life, than to uphold the chain ‘of existence, spend thes J °°. 
estates, and waste the fruits of the earth. Mr. Jenkinson was indeed cast in’ me 
an higher mould, and travelling was to him no less a source of utility thag like 3 
delight. ‘The period at which he commenced his tour was unusually fas’ ; 
vourable to his views of improvement. The Continent did not then éxs ate 
hibit that regular appearance, that uninterrupted tranquillity, the result of Earl 
general peace, the distinguishing “effects, and the peculiat felicity of well stir 
administered government. sorties ~— Hs ™ in 
In times like these, the attention of travellers, however wise in their ges Pi - 
neral direction, are rather called to the manners and. pleasures, than the his- Vv 
tory or constitution of the countries through which they pass. “These no- « 9) 
velties of mode and characteristic distinction are, dowbtless, the most pro- bis 
minent objects; they rege the eye, and appeal to the passions, and-aré oa 
therefore no less suited t&suspend, than, in the first moment of their os oa 
eutrence; toattract the attention of emancipated youth. : of a 
"Phe laws and peculiarities of their constitutions must be sought in the ite 
dust of folios, or gleaned from ‘an attendance upon the scetie of action—~ hist 
their public courts. {t isto many causes we must impute the attainment I 
of ‘those qualities, which are the usual, and, too frequently, the sole fruit of of t 
modern travels. The English bear is thus converted into a Gallic monkey, tia 
and though he is dumb upon any question of foreign laws and institutions, ye 
he is an oracle in tasté and the modes, the reculations ‘of operas, ae cf 
and'all the politics of the beau monde. ‘Should anyone put to a travelle ai 
youth the important but obvious question— . : ; ay i 
¢ Et que tanta fuit Romam tibi causa videndi?” fix 
He might be at-a loss to-answer it. This observation would ‘have bees re 
omitted, were not Mr. Jenkinson an exception. Europe was, about this th 
time, at the crisis of a great revolution, and a different scene was presented ai 
tothe eye. To use the expression of a late orator, “ the fury of civil dis- sh 
** cord broken loose,’’ the plusquam civilia bella had already began their er 
work of devastation. The French revolution, which, ‘in the course’ of & ie 
few months, had done more to destroy the very being of their nation, than i 
all the attacks of the English Edwards and Henries, and the more destruc th 
tive ambition of the Guises and the League, was now ‘ii its full are: be 
of mischief. Ignorant of the powers of a yet wntried evil, and with the lo 
usual presumption of insolent ignorance, believing that they who had’con> o 
jured up this storm, could “ ride in the whirlwind and direct its opera- - hi 
“ tions,’’ the patrons‘of the revolution were now in‘ the plenitude of their p 
ory. Fearing nothing for themselves they pointed the mischief at the 3 
eads of the court: too soon, however, they were taught the awful lesson, + f 
that there are certain bounds to the patience and inaétion’ofeternal justice, @ 
and that where malice has passed its permitted point, and threatens the 4 
safety and order of general society, it is the immutable decree of the sové- i 
eign wisdom, ‘that it should recoil upon itself. If the authority of history . 
were wanting to establish this truth, the French Revolution, as Mr. Jenkio- j 














on has not unfrequently observed in his parliamentary speeches, is suffi- 
cient. ‘Fhe noble lord was at Paris on the commencement of these , 
troubles: it is added, though the authority may be doubted, that he was an , 
eye-witness of the demolition of the Bastile. P 
But, whatever may be the truth of this assertion, it may be believed, © 
‘without much difficulty, that ‘he was acquainted with the chief a€tors m_ 
this scene of reformation, aswell with those on the court side as with those 
belonging'to the fadtion. The Earl of Liverpool had ‘been too well-insti- _ 
tuted in the theory and practice of government, not to foresee the br ‘ 
and its immediate consequences, long before the portentous moment Of its | 
‘birth, The'necessitics of the French ministry, and the extraordinary ~~ . 
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to which the court was obliged. to have recourse. for temporary supply, ® 
ministry which sought nothing but to be popular, and a king.who could 
take no part but to.submit,--these were circumstances which, to.a sagacity 
like that of the earl’s, . might well have betrayed the impendingevils. It is 
certain, that when. the first. and original. measures were known to. the 
English cabinet, an extraordinary council was called. It is:said, that the 
Earl of Liverpool, aad the late Earl of Mansfield, being present at this 
sitting, spoke with unusual ardor, and that the former concluded. a most 
animated oration, with these prophetic words—‘' My lords, France is no 
‘longer a kingdom,” . 

With this anticipation of the immediate and ruinous effects of the ‘‘ cali 
¢ of the states,’’ it is not improbable that a desire to exhibit tothe eyes of 
his son the now imminent scene, a scene which “ree age has equalled, 
whether considered as an object of curiosity or instruction, might. be the. 
motive of this experienced statesman in hurrying Mr. Jenkinson to the stage 
of action+-a lesson awful and monitory like this, a lesson of experierice to ~ 
eye and heart, was worth all the volumes composed by the labour of 

tory. 

thoes been the more diffuse in my remarks upon this period of the life 
of the noble lopd, as it is in this we must seek those circumstances which 
have given a distinguishing colour to all his actions, and have determined, 
or perhaps created him a public charaGer, In all well wrought composi- 
tions. there are some projetting parte which confer on them that air of 
originality and discrimination, which nothing that is. great and eminent-can 
be without. The leading feature in the mind of Lord Hawkesbury isa 
fixed and passionate psi de egeipent and unrivalled support of all: the 


- principles of monarchy... This propensity need be traced to no other source 


than early habits and education, which, if they do not of themselves form 
the character, at least tinge it with a hue peculiarly their own. It ought 
not, therefore, to be a matter of surprize, that the name of Jenkinson 
should stand prominent on the list: of the friends of court.’ ‘To those to 
whom that court has ever afforded a kind of paternal protection, a kind of 
fostering beneficence, which must teach.them to re a its precinéts as & 
natale solum, it is natural, and perhaps pleasing, to behoid this filial-return, 
this boundless gratitude for boundless benefits. But though: much may 
be imputed to this, the resolute adherence and unbated ardor of the noble 
lord in these his original principles, will readily induce a belief of other 
concurring causes: such perhaps might have been the picture presented to 
. his eyes upon his Gat niaitst0 the Continent. It was the policy of the ancient 
Persians, upon the death of their kings, to proclaim a short suspension ‘of 
all law, that by the general confusion and guilt such indulgence could not 
fail to exhibit, the people might at the same time learn to relish the return 
of srpegnilliny and establishment. The scenes in Paris might have pro- 
- duced the same effeét upon the youthful mind of Mr. Jenkinson; and from 
an spsneien of the mischief of democratic licentiousness, he might rear 
sonably have imbibed an overflowing zeal for the wise and salutary restraints 
impored by the constitetion of his own country. ; 
pon his.return to Kngland he was chosen into Parliament. He was 
now to appear upon the stage. for which :he had been so long ating: 
dor was the part he was summoned to perform, unworthy the-abilities. or 
knowledge of the young aAtor. Woe 
Eloquence had of late shot up with fresh luxuriance in that soil, in: which 


- alone it had attained its most,vigorous and unrestrained growth. Oratory 






Was now, indeed, wi her chosen temple, the House of Com- 

mons; the political igpitere was already in a: blaze with the giory of 

a new Sg pR  « ‘the minister beheld ‘with concern mrcenn 

. iene jm the spele.of opposition. 1t. may “be necessary to make some ~ 
o 7 
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122 _ Lord Hawkesbury. 


few remarks on the complexion of the times in which Mr. Jenkinson ‘fig 
came forward to the pulic service, © ' SRE: Oe ae 
It is the nature of moderi governments, and: perhaps their superior ek 
cellency, to possess many distin@ions from’ évery ancient’ state. "Amon, 
these, whethet improvements or defects, must 'be ranked inthe fitst plat 
more extended policy. Of the two branches of ‘political economy 
ternal and federal politics, the aricients appear ‘to have had little 
ledge, except of the former; their kingdoms were governed with ee 
of a narrow and private family—each sovereign ‘appeared to have no otlie 
regard than for his own subjects, and, except in cases of attack, Of for 
the sake of plunder, troubled hiniself little with the states of his neighbours, 
Of that federal and relative policy, which teaches to consider every State as’ 
& Constituent member of,a great political system, and as ‘occupying a'Cettain 
place and a certain importance in this system, they knew and regarded a 
little as many of those who are ‘most vigorous‘in the support of it in the 
present day. The balance of power, the scale to which these mémbers ate 
severally disposed, and by which they are confined within certain limits of 
strength, and should they sink beneath their assigned station, are assisted by 
, the common force of the whole ‘confedetacy ‘to recover it, —this is the boast 
and invention of modern politics, and the ftuits, whether of good or evil, 
are all our own. mR 
The politician might here, perhaps, pause to ‘teflect, that this labour of 
former wisdom has now reached its point of dissdlution—this Mid 
Europe has at length set, and in the lapse of a’ few ‘years will only be re- 
membered as a dream; all that the desolatitig wars of William and Ante 
in the struggle of half a century could scarcely effec, all the fruits of 4 
our labours, have now fallen under the gras of' the French republic; and, 
among other things, we are left to regret, that the corner stone of our fe. 
_-debt has been laid in vain. ' oe 











> 


It was upon a question with regard to the balance of power, that Li 
Hawkesbury was first called upon to display that stock of parliamentary 
knowledge he was already known to:possess. The attention of the Houte 
and kingdom was summoned to 2 consideration of ‘the successtal ambition, 
and its too evident consequences, of the late Empress of Russia. ‘Ith 
long been the concealed design of this modern Semiramis, to re-establish tt 
the person of one of her grandsons the once splendid empire of the East, 
With a constancy, of which a mind long habituated to the uncontroled $01 
reignty of a boundless kingdom was'well capable, she had pursaed @ 
object alike tarough wars and treaties, and was daily advancing, either by 
cession or victory, to the attainment of her end. The ministry was’ 
length awakened to remonstrance, and. as the Empress replied with't 

_ usual haughty defiance, they were induced to follow ‘up their menace by 
active and immediate preparations. ‘The Russian armament became immit 
diately the objet of the attack of the — bench, ‘The very nature 
of the principle, the impossibility of defining it, and thereforejustifying the 
application of the fa& to the rule, was sach as to fender the attack as ¢ 
to be made, as difficult to be repelled. The debate was commenced” 

-Mr. Whitbread, to whom Mr. Jenkinson rose in reply. ‘He took an ex 
tensive. view of the state of Europe, and made a masterly ‘commnient on the 
internal and relative policy of the several powérs; he supported the -old 
maxims of continental alliances, and deduced, ‘with much ingenvity, the 
bloody wars in the reign of Queen Anne, from the want of a more early in 

¢terference on the part of England, which negleét ‘had proceeded from’ 
shamefut- dependance of Charles If. on the crown of France. This ary 
was neither general nor trite; not abounding in altrese: princ 


“ Ptoh socii, hic stru¢tum speGamus inutile Saxum. |... Lue. 
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sabtle dédu€tion, it: was that of a statesman, who, not trusting much to 


experience, had assuined: some fixed maxims, which were perhaps too” 
theoretically true to be prattically perfect. It was happy, indeed, for the 
mation,.and:it is not nowy we may suppose, much regretted by the noble’ 
lord himself that his advice was rejected. 
. He, was: from this"time: esteemed no inconsiderable acquisition to the 
ministry, but the promises of his first eloquence were not indeed realized 
by, any:subsequent successful exertions. In 1793 he was appointed one of 
the lords of trade, and in the succeeding year he was appointed to the place 
of master of the-mint,' and enrolled in the list of privy counsellors. The 
late changes have raised him to the dignity of secretary of state,‘and in this 
short and brilliant ;career: he has-not been long enough engaged to qualify: 
his, biographer to take a review of his condu@. . * wee 
The talents of Lord Hawkesbury are: well adapted to his department ;” ' 
they are rather useful thdn:splendid, rather solid than striking. His:know- 
ledge of our commerce and manufactures is.at once accurate and extensive ; 
and in the science of the.jus gentium, and the other parts of diplomatic know- 
ledge he has, perhaps, no-rival, Tacitus has observed of a character of: - 
antiquity, that: he was par. negotiis. meque supra ; the same may hold good of 
the noble lord, his talents are official, and merely official. ‘In this the public’ 
have nothing to lament,/sinéé they do not require more. ‘I will make one 
further observation before |. tlose these strictures. His lordship has lately 
expressed no very warm ‘Confidencé:in the‘utility of commercial ‘treaties; in 
this opinion;he ‘had the good fortune to agree with many of the wisest vet 
liticians,, who. have thought that, our commerce, internal and external, has 
not much-henefited’ by law-and regulation. Freedom, indeed. indepen- 
dence, isthe. very essence of commercial: prosperity, which is never known’ 
toflourish more than when left wholly to itself. ‘* Interest,’’ says a cele~ 
“ brated. writer, .‘6. the great guide of commerce, is not’ ablind one; it is 
" very ee ve to.find its own way, and its necessities are its best laws.” 
Che. oll, Le 4 . 
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pique lo 4 VBTERINARY COLLEGE, 
Vey wt I f ety ere ee eed , 

Hh the agricultural ;sosieties in different »partsiof ‘this ‘kingdom the 
on, Mage ie reer indebted. rs yi be matter of surprize_to men of 
ight, that the improvemestsin the Veterinary art, instead of originatin 
with the military establishment to which itis so. important for she benefit 
othe cayalry, has been, chiefly promoted. by an \obscyre association at 
Odiham,.in. Hampshire, .which entertain the design of sending two young 
men of talents into France, to become students in this new profession.. 
Monsieur St. Bel, in. the .ycar 1788, -was driven from that country either 
from his own pecuniary embarrassments, or by:the internal disorganization 
which. then prevailed. , He offered, ,his services to this society, ‘in corse: . 
quence of which the college was instituted, and he was nominated to super- 
intend it, and some noblemen and gentlemen.of »the. highest rank and con- 

aideration in:the country, .wete appointed'as. managers of the undertaking. 
. Monsieur. St,..Bel, possessing, however, many excellent qualities, was 
hot precisely suited to his situation, his private difficulties impeded his public 
exertions, in 2792, to ageertain his akility to discharge the duties of his situa- 
tion, he was examined by Sir, George. Baker \and several: other phycisciang 
Siaurgeans and was:considered competent. to.ita.duties, woree ew} 
Whether these gentlemen, comparing the merits of Monsieur: St, ’ 
with the ordinary farriers, imagined, cOusymmete:ekill inthe profession 
Pyrat to the success of this new enterprize, we will not determine; butt 
y » however ingenious he might be in shoeing and in the inferior *- 
_ a 2 branches, © 


* 
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branches, with the pharmaceutic art, orthat which respeéts the hcaling the 
diseases of the animal, he. was wholly unacquainted. In August, 2798, 
Monsieur St. Bel died, and it is probable that the fetal event was éeetle. 


- rated by. the disappointment he felt at the ill success ‘of the ouateenet nent 
he conducted, pot User Be 


The works he had published were the following: Essay on the Geoine- 
trical proportions of Eclipse; Leétures on the of Farriery; the 


Art of Horse-Shoeing, and Diseases of the Feet, and a volume of poste 


~— works, SS ee a ioe die casi 
ersons acquainted wit eign languages have an opportu. 
nity of detecun - false pretensions to originality in their own. To origis 
nality Monsieur St. Bel had very slight pretensions, as those will be cons: 
vinced who have read his works, and. have consulted La Fosse and Bour. 
gelet in a work published half a ago. 
In the time of Monsieur St. Bel a house was taken at Pancras for the 
purposes of the institution ; since his decease the professorship has devolved 
to Mr. Coleman, and a handsome theatre has been red, with a museeth 
and dissecting rooms for the use of the pupils, and for their examination; 
and for other purposes a medical committee has been appointed, compored 
of the most respectable characters. 
; Dr. Fordyce Dr. Relp Mr. A. Cooper 
Dr. Bailie Mr. Cline Mr. Home 
Dr. Babington Mr. Abernethy Mr. Hovlstone 
In consequence of the new regulations pupils are admitted for the sum 


twenty guineas, and they are accommodated in the college with board or 


otherwise, according to their own convenience. For this sum they see the 
practice of the college, and by the liberality of the medical committee ate 
admitted to the lectures of those who compose it gratis; and in the army 
the veterinary surgeons are advanced to the rank of commissioned officers, 
by which condescension of the commander in chief the regiments of 
cavalry have, for the first time, obtained the assistance of gentlemen educated 
in a way to discharge the important duties of their situations. . 

Annual] subscribers of two guineas each are permitted to send two 
horses to the college to reteive medical assistance, the expence of ; 
being the only charge to which they are subject. A subscriber of twei 
guineas is granted the same advantages, without any farther pay to { 
mstitution. i oe 

The publications of the professor since his appointment are in 4to, 
Obsereatons on the Strudiure, Economy and Diseases of the Foot of the Here, 
and on the Principles and Praétice of Shocing. Ina pamphlet, en ation 
and uses of the natural Frog of the Horse, with a description of the patent artif 


Frog 
"To the present paper we have only room to’subjoin a list of the treatises 
which have appeared since the commencement of the Veterinary College: 


in a future number we may perhaps have occasion to give our opinion Of 


the merit of these productions, 
A Treatise on the Strangles and Fevers of Horses, ‘by Presser. if 
A Description of the Strufture and omy of the Foot, by S. Freeman, 
Two Treatises of little merit, in 4to. by Griffiths and Snape, whith @ 


” ‘The Description and Treatment of the Disoeree of Cattle, by Mr: Dovning. © 
_ A philosophical and practical Treatise on Horses, by Jokn ods 
Cursory Account of the various Methods of Shovitig Hortes, with observation, 


M “ e 
~~ Small vade mec of Farviery, by White, 
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L.A W. Splaein ane! sail 


W taking 2 view of the ante ergeisivont: determined inthe: Court of 
0 King’s ‘Bench in Hilary term, we see‘very ‘few that deserve'parti- 
attention. Most of them relate to the detail of the pradtice’ of the 
tupétior of inferior eourts, or to matters local and temporary iw their opera- 
fon. ‘There-are, however; two cases which deserve general notice. 
Sneruern, Executor, &c. ageing Jounson.—This was's writ of inquiry 
to assess damages'on a bond give by the defendant, conditioned that his 
co-obligor should replace.a certain quantity of stock which the testator bed 
lent him, and which was to be rephieed on the 1st of August 1799¢ - ‘At'the 


trial before Le Blanc J. at the si in term at Westminster, the onl 
uestion was, whether the damages should be calculated at r13gl. oy, 
the price of the stock on the 1st bara opoorsrng wher it was to be 


12241. ts. the price of the’ gteck on ‘the day of trial; ans eae de acteae 
having tisen so much in: the mean time? ‘The learned being of opi- 
nion, that as the agreement had been: broken, and thes smokigebebens 
the plaintiff was entitled to recover the larger sum, being 

alone — him at the present time. And the 2 wentiek wis taken 20+ 
prsire  ee for 1224]. 18. with leave for the defendant to move the court te 
reduce t oe ah 1293]. 18s. 6d. if they were of ‘opisien that the pléine 
tiff was not to recover more. 

Mr. Littledale now moved for a rule to that effet, and chiefly insisted 
on two cases, Dutch vo. Warren, and Satders o Hawksley, where the das 
mages had been estiniated by the price of the stock,’ et the time. when i 
cube te have been réplaced, but in the letter case there was this material 
difference, instead of having risen, the stock had fallen in value before the 
time of the trial. He likewise noticed'a case Peaeenen peg tet 
Lord Kenyon, Isherwood v. Seddon; end argued: from it the 
taking the price of stock at the day of the trial, procter oa 304 
once made, it would bein the plaintiff's power, either by hastening or de- 
laying his suit, to take advantage of the rise in the market without risk i in 

bine the market fell. 

The tule was refused, and the following observations were made by Mr. 
Justice Grose, in which his colleagues on cthe'bench; Mr Justice ‘Laurence 
and Mr. justice Le Blane, concurred. 

The trae measare of damazes ‘in all these cases is that which wilt coke 
pletely ' the plaintiff for the breach of the engagement. Tf the 
defendant neglect to replace the stock'at the day appointed; und the stock 
afterwards ns€'in value, the plaintiff’ can only be mdemnified by | 
him the:price of it at the time ‘of the trial. And it is no-answer to 
the defendant may be prejudiced by the plaintiff’s delaying to bringhis ac- 
tion; for it is his own fault that he‘ docs not perfornr hisengagementat the 

‘time; or he may replace it at any time afterwards, so as'toaveil himself of 
a rising market.’ 

_ Hauonns and another, ‘Executors of Brrout, egainet’ Benevar and 

others. Assignees of Fextuam, a Bankrupt. 

“This was an ‘action of assumpsit, and is a case’‘ofigreat importnce in 
nade. It shews, that a person acting in commission is authorized to avail 
himself of the secutities . which’ are throw into his hands, ‘and that if the 
party for whorn lie ‘acts becomes bankrupt during the transaction,’ the'es- 
signets of such shall not witkidraw those securities weit: ithe perdon 
acting’ in commission be fully repaid. “ft De 
*In April 1799, the testator, J. Blight, who wes then redteas 
and the owner of the ship Jolin Casar, having on board led eccliee 
Height for London, addressed the ‘sxid ship'te S renthaeo, 


“* . a a 
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in London; and wrote hima letter dated the 17th of that month to. this 
effect: ‘* 1am now loading the ship Julius!Cesar for London addressed to 
** you, and I request you to effect insurance on freight of the ship 4oool.. 
: Seitninn 4000), sterling on ship. Julius Cesar, James Adams, 
“* from, Rivers::werranted to sail, with convey, ,.1,have.also te. 
<$ quest-you,to effect :a further insurance on fifty tons.of Jogwood.”*,. This - 
letter was received on the 30th of July following.,..Op the gth of May in . 
the same year. Blight, wrote a second letter to; entham, which arrived in. 
August following,:in which he says, ‘‘ 1 hope my letters:arrived in time 
** for.you to effect the insurance on: the freight of the ship.Julius Cesar, as 
« J mean, to.draw on you for, 2000l., sterling in part...You, have my in- 
«¢ structions to sell this vessel as soon.after her arrival.as possible. I think. 





¢*:she will on, inspection command .55o00l. sterling, ships being much.in. 


“¢ demand}. but at all-events sell her.’” On the 1st. of May.the ship sailed, 
from jher.port .of loading for ber place of, rendeayous ‘at .Jamaica.to join. 
convoy., Andon the 2d of June Blight died; , intelligence of which event 
having. reached Captain. Adams before the ship’s.departure from the Be ‘ 
of rendezvous, he applied to the plaintiffs as executors, both of whom then, 
resided in, Jamaica, for instryétions. how to proceed ; ,who thereupon die. 
rected Captain Adams to follow the instructions he had before. received. 
rom the -testator. In consequence of the above.two letters from Blight, 
entham effected an.ingurance on the freight of the Julius. Caesar, the prea 
miums of which amounted to 9821. 10s. but.a return of premium was. after=. 
wards. made to the amount of szol. And he also accepted three bills of 
a sy 2 drawn .upon, him, by Blight, two. of which billsjhe. duly paid 
before his. bankruptcy to the amount of .6sol. and the. remaining bill. for 


10001,.is now outstanding against him. The said insurance. was effected, : 


and the. acceptances were given, by Fentham before the ship's arrival in 
England, and.before he-had received any.intimation of the death of Blight. 
On.the 30th of. September the Julius Cesar arrived at,.London, and. the. 
captain, in .consequence of the instructions, he had ,previously. received, . 
immediately put her under the charge. of Fentham,. and delivered over the 
ship’s register.to him;, after, which: the latter. disbursed a further sum for 
seamen’s wages, and the necessary use of the ship to the amount, of 
4gol. 3s..6d. On the agth..and 24st of Julyin that. year the plaintiffs 


wrote to: Fentham fggm, Jamaica, ,, which letters were respectively received. . 
by him on the 3d and 16th of September following.; in the. first of.which, — . 


after, communicating; the death.of Blight and their appointment.as his 
executors, they. say, “, The, Julius.César, ecg ay gy ery extraordiy 
‘* nary expepce.in,her outfit, &c..sailed. with the ast, fleet;’’ and i 


das re * and in the. 
second letter they say, .“¢ We observe..you have effectec insurance to the 


$* amount of ,49ool. sterling on freight, .and 2009I.,, on. logwood, per. ship 
«* Julius Cesar..,, As the wood has.,not, been shipped, you, will of course. 
* have the. poljcy, cancelled, and the necessary feturns, for. short. interest 
f* made. Captain..Adams’s account is likewise.unsettled; but, as Mr, 
«« Hammonds, who has copies of his several accounts, wil 
- $¢ about the time. you receive this, you will) be able to settle with him 
Séon after the arrival of the ship, Fentham gave directio: 8 to Messrs. Ho: 
kins and Gray,, ship-brokers. in ;London,, to. sell the ship and colleé, 
freight. . Shortly. after which, Fentham became bankrupt, and a commis, 
sion issued against. him, under which the defendants were chosen’ assent 
Since which time Messrs Hopkins and Gray have eqld the;ship and collected 








the, freight:due upon the said voyage,.and have accounted with the defen> 


dants, and paid over to them the sum of 25561. 19s, 6d. part of the net 
\proceeds.theseof... The .question for the consideration ,of the court was, 


ae 


. whether the.defendants as assignees. of Fentham have any, and what, — x 


upon the ship, or freight, or the proceeds thereof, 90 4s to be entitled 


by 





epeene exer. Jc. 
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off in this ation the whole or-any part-of the disbursements or dere 
The argument on. this case went to considerable lengths <° &r< + 
Mr. Di for the plaintiffs admitted: that the defendants ‘were entitled 
to set off 4g0l. 38. 6d. disbursed by the bankrupt forthe seamen's: a 
and the necessary use of the ship after her afrival at Isondon. ::But-as to the 
remaining sums, he contended that. the defendants had'no lien on ‘the pro- 
ceeds of the ship, x shnedaBen a Pine 
ar Warren contra ‘said, that the Mee vo the omg td 
turned upon a fallacy, in assuming that they claimed in a different right 
from the testator; whereas they took it subjedt to every charge equiteble 
and legal with which thetestator himself held it. ’ 
Mr. Justice Grose now deliverd the opinion of the court. In this case 
the plaintiffs claim, not in form but in. substance, as. executors of « x 
a 


‘ oe 
Che tore es 


Blight, a sum of money, 25561. 19s. 6d. the produce from the sale ¢ 

ship Julius Cesar received by the defendants as assignees of Fentham,. 
bankrupt: and the question’ is, whether, as such assignees, they have any, 
and what lien upon the ship, or freight, or proceeds thereof; so as to’ 
able to set off what has been paid by Fentham in the disbursements and 
acceptances stated in the case? A lien is a right in one man ‘to, retain that 
which is in his possession belonging to another, till certain demands of him, 
the person in possession, are satisfied. That the defendants have a right to 
retain 4901. part of the sum insisted upon as due to the defendant, is. ad- 
mitted. That they have no right to retain 3121. 108. the balance. of pre- 
miums paid upon the insurance account, nor the 6sol. upon the bankrupt’s 
acceptances, nor that which the defendaats are liable to pay on the accept. 
ance of the bill for 10001. is insisted; because whatever authority the testatoe 
gave was countermanded by his death. The evident consideration upea 
which the premiums for insurance and the amount of the two bills were 
paid, and thethird accepted, was the consignment of the ship and cargos 
and it does not seem very consistent with justice to say, that after the cone 
signee had advanced the premiums, and paid bills on the credit,of the. con- 
signment, the death of the consigner should operate as a revocation, so .a8,te 
prevent the bankrupt and his assignees having the fruits of that whi aa 
the foundation and consideration upon which he disbursed his money,. But 
as between the plaintiffs, his executors, and the bankrupt, (and his assignees 
stand in'his shoes) there is another clear decisive answer, , which is, that 
they affirmed the orders of their testator, and direéted’ the. captain to fol 
low the instruétions before received from him, which were. to effect ins 
surance on freight of the ship 400ol. sterling, as he meantto draw on him 
for 20001. in part; to’ sell the vessel. as soon after her arrival as possible ; 


at all events to sell her. Then the plaintiffs write to the bankrupt logresd : 


his aéts; ordering him to get a return of premium on account of logwood 
not shipped, and to settle Captain Adams’s account. By their authorit 
then he wasin possession of the ship, and is entitled to, retain out.of the 
proceeds whatever he has expended by the testator’s or their order; they 
standing in the shoes of the testator, and representing him, as the defend: 
represent the bankrupt. Upon these grounds we are of ray 2 
there is no foundation for the shove objection ; but that the bankrupt ha’ 
been in possession of the ship, and having sold it, an received the 
both by the authority of the testator and the plaintiffs his. 
that the money beitig paid’ and the bills accepted upon the 
ship and cargo consigned to him, his assignees, the defendants, have.a lea 
upon such proceeds for the several sums of 3121. tos. for premiums ad- 
vanced ; 6s0l. money’ paid on two bills ‘accepted; and 490l. sailors wages; 
and for such sum as they shall be compelled to pay upon the this? as. 
ceptance for reool. and that the case of Kinloch v. Craig, the authority. of 
which was relied on to prove that the bankrupt had no lien for the ace 
ceptance which he has not paid, does not rule this case, For there ae ge 
an 
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and Co. had never passession ol tere on which they claimed @ lien; 
as Fentham had in this case; and case only determined that & persona 
tnaking himself liable by his acceptances did not thereby prevent the con- 
signor’s right of stopping iu transitu, in case of his insolvency; and it id 
not decide, that when a man had in his possession the effeds, on the oredit 
of which he had made acceptances, that he might not retain those effects. 
until he was indemnified against the liability to which he had subjetted 
himself. Postea to the defendants. 


— 
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PALLAS’s TRAVELS. 


R. P. S. Pallas, counsellor of state to the Emperor of Russia, in the 


years 1793 and 1794, travelled through some of the southern pro- 
vinces of that vast.empire, with which he had a previous acquaintance about 
twenty-five years before, as the public are informed by the accounts he for, 
merly published; but they did not extend to some of the districts compris 
in the new work we have now the pleasure to announce in a splendid English 
dress in quarto. Among the most interesting articles, are the observations 
on the inhabitants of Circassia. ; 
The education of the children of the Circassian Princes is of such a 
nature 2s to suppress, from the earliest infancy, every feeling peculiar to 
anguinity. Their sons and daughters are, immediately after birth, 
intrusted to the care of a nobleman, who is frequently none of the most 
‘wealthy ; and the parents, especially the father, has no desire to see his son 
till he is an adult and capable of bearing arms; while no notice is taken of 
the girls, till after marriage. ‘The tutor of the Prince is obliged to take 
upon him the whole aiee of his education: he instruéts the youth, during 
his adolescence, in all thé schemes. of robbery, which are held in great 
estimation among these equestrian knights; he provides him with arms, 


as soon as he is strong enough to wield them, and in such array he is pre-. 


sented to his father. The grateful pupil rewards his foster-father for the 

pains he has taken to qualify him in the predatory arts, by giving him the 
t share of the booty he is able to obtain. 

The female children are nourished in the most sparing and wretched 

manner, that they may acquire a slender and elegant form, because such 

a stature is considered as an essential requisite to a Circassian Princess. 


They are trained to all ornamental work in the domestic economy of 


females, especially to embroidery, weaving of fringe, sewing of dresses, a8 
well as the plaiting of straw mats and baskets. The nobleman intrusted with 
their education is also obliged to procure for his princely foster.daughter a 
no d of an equal rank, in default of which he is punished with the loss 
s ° 
_ The singular customs prevailing among the higher classes of the 
Circassians, who behave with such reserve towards their wives, live as it 
‘were era from them, and suffer their children to be educated by stran- 
ied bear an obvious analogy to these related by Strabo,: in his second 
» respecting the community that subsisted between the Gargarenses 
and the Amazons. His account of the last-mentioned people cannot be 
applied to any nation of the Caucasus, more aptly than to the Circassians 


rovided it could only be proved that they were the orginal inhabitants of 
these at they 


mountains, or had in later times been mixed with the nation: 
alluded to hy Strabo. It is evident that the river Terck formerly flowed 
in a northerly direétion, and emptied itself into that part of the Caspian 
sea, which was then conne¢ted with the sea of Azof, and that its 
must have been in the vicinity of Beshtamak, about those regions where 
the five rivers, Urukh, Tslerek, Tehegem, Baksan, and Malk, successively 
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join the Tetek: as, farther, the Jast-mentioned river, in the higher parts of 


the country, receives the rivulet Mermedik, we may rationally conjeture 
that this is the Mermodas, or Mermodalis of Strabo, which separated the 
ancient. Amazons frem the people called Geles, perhaps Galgai, as well as 
the Leges, or Lesges. It might also be conjectured, with some degree of 
probability; that the Amazons, after having been conquered by the wan- 
dering Circassiati knights,* had preserved some of their original customs. 
The latter were unquestionably such a horde of knight-errants, as had, by 
the force of their arms, primarily acquited a nation of vassals, who gradually 
adopted the language of-their conquerors: an ‘illustration, tending to con- 
firm this opinion, occurs in the conquest of the Livonians by their German 
masters, whose language was consequently introduced into that country, 
Nay, it is probable, that the Circassian bears tio affinity to any other lan 
guage, and that it has originally been a species of gibberish’; for' it’ is 
reported that their Princes and Usdens speak a peculiar diale@,' which is 
kept secret from the common people, and uséd chiefly in their predatory 
expeditions. 
uring our stay in the camp, on the banks of the Baksan, J had an 
opportunity of seeing the national dance of the Circassians performed with 
much agility, by one of their young Princes. Several natives placed thems 
selves in a row, and beat the time, by clapping their hands, and incessantly 
repeating the syllables A-ri-ra-ri-ra, the two last of which were chanted 
a tone deeper, and continually in two divisions of time. The dancer 
stood in an opposite direction, but his metions were confined to the 
spot; holding up his long garment behind with both hands, and fre- 
quently bending .his body rather low, in order to watch the movements 
of his feet : with these he made every possible inflexion and figure, accurd= 
ing to musical time, much resembling the national dance of the Scotch, 
while he skipped about in a triangle, with his toes almost perpendicular ; a 
performance which must have been the more difficult, as the slippers he 


" wore were not provided with stiff soles, The juvenile dancer, at the same 


time, shouted in:a plaintive voice, as if he underwent severe flagellation. - 

Gesswen’s Wonks. |—An elegant edition of the works of Solomon Gessner 
is just published, in three volumes, from the Liverpool press: to the second 
volume is prefixed the elegant preface of the author to his Idyls; in 
which he has given an _— of the pastorals of Theocritus, ‘expressed 
in very decisive terms. ‘Fhose who are familiar with the writings of that 
poet, and have read the admirable critique of Mr. Fontenelle on them, 
will be convinced of the propriety with which the learned German ‘has 
proposed to himself such a model; but we will give his reasons in his own 
words. ‘ : 

‘‘ These ldyls are the fruits of some of my happiest hours; of those hours, 
when imagination and tranquillity shed their sweetest influence over me, 
and excluding all which belongs to the period in which we live, recalled 
all the charms and delights of the goldenage. A noble and well-regulated 
mind, dwells with pleasure on these images of calm tranquillity and un- 
interrupted happiness; and the scenes ig which the poet delineates the 
simple beauties of uncorrupted nature, are endeared to. us by the resemblance 

- we fancy. we perceive in them, to the most blissful mongents that we have 
ourselves enjoyed. .Often dol fly from the city, and seek the deepest soli- 
tudes ; there, the beauties of the landscape sooth'and corisole my. heart, and 
gtadually disperse those impressions of solicitude and disgust, which accom- 
panied. me from the town: enraptured, 1 give up my wholé soul to the 

» Contemplation of nature ; and feel, at such moments, richer than an Utopian 
monarch, and happier than a shepherd of the:golden age. o 

* The rink of Knighthood being a feudal distinction; this term isimproperly employed 

thenmaaadoa : si 
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" The Eclogue is placed amid those delightful scenes, whére'évery ps 
wafts fragrance, and every thought brings delight; it delineates the 
simplicity of the lives, the habits, and the inclinations of these uncerrupted 
children of nature, the worthy inhabitants of such a spot. We behold them 


tnder the influence of good fortune, or the pressure of adversity; frée from . 


the slavish restraints and superfluous necessities, which our departure ftom 
nature alone imposes on us; with uncorrupted hearts and minds, they res 
ecive their happiness direétly from the hands of this mild mother, who bag 
placed them in situations where they require but little assistance to gratify’ 
their moderate wants, or supply their innocent wishes, In short, the eclogae 
depicts to us a golden age ; such as once certainly existed, as the history of 
the Patriarchs may convince us, and:of which the simplicity and manners 
described by Homer, seem to have been a vestige, even in that warlike age, 

*¢ ‘Phe remote period in which this scene is placed, is an additional ade 
vantage to*this species of poetry, as it thus acquires a higher degree: of 
probability than if it were supposed to pass in the present day, when'the 
a earns his subsistence by hard labour, and is obliged to deliver upa 

arge portion of the fruits of it to his <a and the state; and w 
oppression and poverty have robbed his mind of its energy, and his manners 
of their simplicity, and rendered him rough, artful, and suspicious. I will 
not, however, deny, that a-writer who attempts pastoral, may not trace out 
particular béauties, by attending to the manners and opinions of the peasantry 
of his own age; but he must then possess a nice and elegant taste in the 
selection of those circumstances, and must know how to polish them from 
their roughness, without destroying that charadteristic outline, which ren 
ders them most interesting, by most — marking their identity. 

*< T have ever considered Theocritus as the best model in this species of 
tomposition : in his writings, we find the simplicity of manners and feelings 
best preserved: he was a nice observer of every- minute circumstance that 
relates to the pastoral and simple charms of nature; in his Jdyls, we meet 
something besides roses and lilies. His descriptions are not the efforts ofa 
mind crowded with common-place and obvious images: they possess'the 
beautiful simplicity of natare, from which they every one appear to have 
been copied. He has given to his swains the highest degree of artless inne- 
cence ; they speak sensations, as if their pure and wncorrupted hearts lay on 
their lips: and every image which ornaments their poetry, is drawn 
their usual occupations, or from the natural objects which surrounded them; 
their dialogues display no epigrammatic wit, or schclastie precision : be 
possessed the rare and difficult art-of infusing into their songs, that sweet 
and simple negligence, which reminds us of the infancy of poetry : he knew 
how to give to their strains, the soft tones of innocence, such as they must 
* have breathed when the pure sensations of an uncorrupted heart kindled the 
fancy, and filled it with all the mest lovely and pleasing images which nature 
can supply. dt.is true, that the simplicity of manners which still existed in 
his own age, must have facilitated this task to the poet: a pointed and 
epigrammatic style was not then considered the zenith of perfeétion, nor had 
the allurements of wit then obtained a preference over the mere solid 
acquirements of jadgmefit and taste. 

*< It appears to me to be a proof of the excellence of Theocritus, inthis 
species of composition, that we has pleased but a few.—His ‘writings: can 
have no.charms but. for those whose minds are exquisitely sensible to evéry 
beauty of nature. ‘These readers, whose a perverted: by false 
taste, or who are only to be delighted by florid descriptions and overestraiged 
sentiment, will tura with disgust from his artless; unpolished peapants, and 
will deem their admiration or interest ill bestowed on swains who are got 
decked out in Arcadian ornaments, or gifted. by. the peet -with the art, of 
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expressing their feelings in the most refined and select terms. I know not 
whether it arises from the disdain which the moderns in general feel to 
study the simple features of unpolished naturé, or whether it is in compli. 
ance with the false refinement of the age, that they have departed so far from. 
the style and manner of Theocritus. I have chosen him for my model ; and 
it will be a proof to me that | have not been totally unsu lin my imis 
tation of him, if my works should displease such readers as I have mentioned. 
I know that many of his expressions and images have become disgusting and 
contemptible, in the great change of manners which has taken. place since: 
he wrote. [ have endeavoured to avoid such circumstances : J do not how-. 
ever mean, that I have omitted all that would shock the false delicacy, and. 
over strained refinement of a French translator of Virgil; but that Uhave 
suppressed every passage wh ch Virgil himself, the imitator of Theocritus. 
would have conceived exceptionable.” os 
Scottish Portay.]— From the Kelso press we have received a new 
work, in two volumes oftavo, intitled Minstrelsy or the Scottish Border, 
consisting of historical and romantic ballads. To it is prefixed a diffuse. 
and curious introduction, giving the history of the principal families of the 
borderers, of their private broils, and of their connection with the politic 
transactions of the country. Perhaps some of our readers will not forgive ug 
for excluding an extraét from this detail, in order to afford room for the 
subsequent specimens of the poetry. : 


say 
gayi BROWN ADAM. Mie, 

O wha wad wish the wind to blaw, And there he heard'a fou" fause knight “** 

Or the green leaves fa’ therewith ? : 


Tempting his gaye ladye. » 
Or wha wad wish a lealer love 


Than Brown Adam the Smith ? . For hehasta’en out a gay goud ring, 
Had cost him mony a poun?<= 
But they hae banished him, Brown Adam, —‘ O grant me love for love, ladye, 
Frae father and frae mother ; And this sall be thy own.” ' 
And they hae banished him, Brown Adam, iv 
Frae sister and frae brother. ~— I lo’e Brown Adam we'll,” she saidg 
s¢ | trow sae does he me: , 
And they hae banished him, Brown Adam, 1 wadna gie Brown Adam's love 
The flow'ro* a’ his kins ‘an For nae fause knight I see.” 
And he’s bigged a bour in green w 
Atween his ladye and A a ” Oat has he ta’en a pitrse 0” gowd, 
Was a’ fow to the string— ; 
It fell upon. a summer’s day, —* O grant me love for love, ladye, 
’ Brown Adain he thought lang ! Aad a’ this sall be thine." 
And for to hunt some venison, : is 
To green wood he wald gang. —‘ T loe Brown Adam weel,” she says; 


‘<1 wot sae does he me: 
He has ta’en his bow his arm o’er, J wadna be your light 
His bolts and arrows lang; For mair than ye could gie. 
And he is to the gude green wood, ' 


As fast as he ¢ould gang. Then out he drew his tong bright brand, — 

, And flashed-it in her een— po 

O he’s shot up, and he’s shotdown, © —‘¢ Now grant me love for love, ladye, 
The bird. upon the brier: Qr thro’ ye this sal! gang ‘= 

And he’s sent it hame to his ladye, Then, sighing, says that ladye fairm 

Bade her be of gude cheir. —~“ Brown Adam tasries lang !°—= 


o~ 


+ 
- ¥ 
ae 


O he’s shot up, and he’s shot down, ‘Then in and starts him Brown Adam, 


The bird upon the thorn ; Says— I'm just at your hand."== 
And sent it hame to his ladye, ~ He's gar’d him leave his bonny bow,: ... ° 
Said he'd be hame the morn. He’s gar'd_him leave his brand,., 
: He’s gar'd him leave a dearer Ks age) ‘ete 
When he cam to his ladye’s bour door, — Four fiiigers o* his right Baers 
He stude'a little forebye; - Bos 


’ 
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Seottish Poetry. 
THE. LAIRD OF OCHILTRIE. 


In the year 1592, Francis Stuart, Earl of Bothwell, was a 
frantic and ill-concerted attempts against the person of J 
endeavoured to surprise in the palace of Falkland. 


sitating hie 
Through the emulation 


and private rancour of the courtiers, he found adherents even.about the 
King’s person; among whom, it.secems, wasthe hero of our ballad, whose 
history is thus narrated by Spottiswoode. ‘cia 
** At the same time, John Weymis, younger of Bogie, gentleman 9} 
his Majesty’s chamber, and in great fayour both with the King and Queeg, 
‘was discovered to have the like dealing with Bothwell; and, sbeing co ; 
mitted to the keeping of the guard, escaped by the policy of one of th 
Dutch maids, with whom he entertained a secret love. The gentlewoman, 
named Mistress Margaret Twinslace, coming one night, whilst the King 
and Queen were in bed, to his keepers, shewed that the King called for the 
prisoner, to ask of him some question, ‘The keepers, suspecting nothin 
for they knew her to be the principal maid in the chamber, conyeighed him 
to the door of the bed chamber; and, making a stay without, as they were 
commanded, the gentlewoman did let him down at a window, by a gor 
that she had prepared. The keepers, waiting upon his return, stayed then 
till the morning, and there found themselyes deceived. This, with th 
manner of the escape, ministered great occasion of laughter ; and, not at 
days after, the King being pacified by the Queen’s means, he was pardoned, 
and took to wife the gentlewoman, who-had in this sort hanarded heg 


credit for his safety.’’——-Spottiswoode, p. 390. , 


THE LAIRD OF OCHILTRIE, e 


O listen, gude people, to my tale, 
Listen to-what J tell to thee; ~ 
The King has ta‘en a puir prisoner, 
The wanton laird of Ochiltrie. 
‘When news cam to our guidly queen, 
She sicht, and said right mournfullie-— 
»=—** O what will cum of lady Margaret, 
Wha bears sic luve to Ochiltrie !"— 


Lady Margaret tore her yallow hair, 
When as the queen tald her the saim : 
e—‘ 1 wis that 1 had ne’er heen born, 

Nor never had known Qchiltrie’s naim,” 
—‘< Fie, na,” quoth the queen, © that 
maunna be; ’ 

Fie, na, that maunna be: 
TH find ye out a better way 
To save the lyfe of Ochiltrie.”— 


The queen she trippet up the stair, 
And lowly knelt-upon her knee :— 
_ ,w=“S The first boon which I cum to crave 
Is the lyfe of gentle Ochiltrie."— 
—“ O if ye hadasked me castels and towirs, 
1 wad hae gin them two orthrie: = * 
But athe monie in fair Scotland 
Winna buy the lyfe of Ochiltrie.?— 
The queen she trippet down the stair, 
And down she gaed right mournfullie— 
w—* It’s a’ the mohie in fair Scotlind * 
Winna buy the lyfe of Ochiltrie.”— 
Lady Margaret tore her yallow hair, 
When as the queen tald hir the saim; 
‘Pi take a knife and end my lyfe, 
And be in the grave as soon a8 him.”== 
—“Ah na! fie na!” quoth the queen, 
o> Fie na! fie na! this maunna be; 






) 
} 


Pll set ye on @ better way 
To loose and set him free.”—=—» 


' ‘The queen she slippet up the stair, 


And she gaid up richt privatly, 

And she has stoun the prison keys, 
And gane and set Ochiltrie frie. 

And she’s gien him a putse of gowd, 
And another of,whyt monie, 

She’s gien him twa pistols by’s side, A 
Saying to him,—‘ Shute when ye wig 

rie." 

And when he cam to the queen’s windew, 
Whatén a joyfou shute gae he ! ; 

—‘* Peace be to our royal queen, 

" “And peace be in her companie !"=— ° 

§* Owhaten a yoice is that?” quoth the kings 
“ Wiiaten’a voice is that?? quoth he: ~ 

6¢ Whaten a voice is that ?” quoth the king; 
“ J think its the voice of Ochiltrie."— 


—*¢ Call to me a’ my jailours, © 
Call them by thirtie and by thrie; ° 

Whairfor the morn, at twelve a clock, 

__ Its hangit shall they ilk ahe be.”— 

—‘°* O didna ye send your keyis to us? 

- Ye sent them be thirtie and by thrie; 

And wi? them sent a strait command, ' _ 
To set at darge young Ochiltrie.” 

—‘* Ah na} fie ya!) quoth the queen, 
—“ Fie, my dear luve! this maudna bey 

And if ye’re gawn to bang them a’, 7 
Indeed ye maun begin wi’ me,"=— ° 

The tane was shippet at the pier of Leith, 
The ither at the Queensferrie 5 

And now the lady has gotten hir luve, 
The winsom laird of Ochiltrie. 
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AGRICULTURE AND BOTANY, 


A Metuon by which the Culture of Frax and Hem? may be profitably intres 
, dyced jnto the ordinary Course of English Husbandry. 
Addressed to the Editor, 


T will highly flatter my partiality for my own poor opinions, if the fol. 
lowing hint concerning the culture of Hemp and Flax may be admitted 
to + a niche in your useful Magazine. 
» It is obviously of the highest importance for us to try whether we cannot, 
without neglecting any thing more valuable, produce for ourselves at home, 
two materials so necessary as Hemp and Flax to some of our best manufac- 
tures, as well as to the equipment of our mercantile and military shipping. 
Hitherto, these plants have not been cultivated with due attention in 
Great Britain and Ireland; because it has been generally easy to import 
them at low prices, and in sutficient abundance, either from the northern 
countries on the Continent of Europe, or from North America; because 
Flax and Hemp are, with some reason, believed to exhaust the vegetative 
fertility of the ground)on which they are raised ; and hecause, from our in- 
attention to the culture of those plants, we have, as yet, been seldom able 
to prodgce at home either Flax or Hemp equal in quality, to that which 
we can have from abroad. ; : = 
But, Sir, Flax and Hemp do not possess any mysterious malignant 
power to blast the fertility of the ground on which they grow. Their roots 
are, indeed, comparatively of little bulk; and ‘the fibres by which the 
take hold of the soil, ‘are slender almost as so mahy hairs: in consequente 
of which, they cannot open the mould to air and moisture, as Potatoes, 
Turnips, Bean Stalks, or Cabbages do. Besides, Flax and Hemp are 
pulled up by the roots, are carried entirely cy A from the ground on which 
they were produced, and drop not a stalk or leaf to restore the vegetative 
earth which has been exhausted in their production. Except in these two 
ways, however, they are not more hostile to fertility than the other vege~ 
tables which we use to cultivate. It is true, that they do not thrive, unlegs, 
ona strong, rich, and somewhat tenacious soil. 
Now, Sir, what I have to propose for the introduction of Hemp and 
Flax intathe common round of British and Irish Husbandry, may be v 
briefly told. If sown sufficiently early, these plants will have attained 
their full growth, so that they may be plucked up by the roots, and put to 
steep in water, in the end of July or the beginning of August. But itis 
not, in either of these mogths, too late in the year to plant a new crop on 
the ground on which the Flax or Hemp grew. Plough it; then plant 
upon it, either potatoes in drills, or turnips transplanted from a nursery bed 
of them, or cabbages, or coleworts, or parsnips, which last are a hardy. 
and rich winter vegetable that migttt be often with advantage preferred to 
turnips, .. This green crop will open up the soil which the flax or hemp had 
bound up, will restore its fertility in winter by the cotruption in part of the 
leaves, stalks, and roots upon the ground; and will afford, likewise, an 
excellent supply of winter forage for sheep and cattle, be 
In short, Sir, my position is: that the-same field may bear, in the same 
year, first a crop of flax or hemp, and after that, a green fallowi $ 
and that the latter will more than restore what the ground has lost in ferti- 
lity by bearing the former : a the two the farmer shall have, 
in that year, as great’a return as he can ibly have in any other years 
whether fram wheat, barley, hay, or pasture selec as 
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134 Float Fescue Grass. 


A Description of Froat Fescuz Grass, Festuca Fruigans, its Uses ani 
Method of Cultivation, particularly adapted to wet Grounds, 


By Mr. Richard Weston of Leicester. : “Ss 





This valuable grass was known above a century ago in England, a : 


described by Gerard in 1634,* and by Parkinson in 1649,¢ but until 
very late years seems to have been forgotten or. neglected, nor does the 
appear among authors either on Botany or Agriculture, any account of 4 
being cultivated by art. i at 
In order, therefore, to encourage its cultivation, nothing can contribute 
more than by selecting from various authors, any particulars relative to its 
as from every account yet given of it-by writers, both foreign and English; 
there scarcely appears any plant so well adapted to meadow grouad lyi 
constantly wet,-or even unger water, from which scarcely any profit can 
arise; but by cultivating this plant, a very considesable one will most pros 
bably ensue. , ' 
It is remarked also by various modern authors, how remarkably fond 
most sorts of cattle and hogs are of this grass;.that in Spring they will 


even go into bogs in search of its sweet young shopts, as they appear'much 
earlier than most other grasses. PP i me 


Ray in the year 1690, when he first published <Itis Synopsis,t describes 
this plant from the Phytulogia Britannica,|| and ‘mentions the particular 
spot where it grew, viz, at Mr. Tucker’s, at Maddington, nine miles ftom 

alisbury ; it is also remarked, that they fatten hogs with it. Stillingfleet 
in his Miccctbesode Tracts,§ says, ** that Mr. Deane, a very sensible fare 
mer at Ruscomb, in Berkshire, assured him, that a field always lying under 
water, of about four acres, that was occupied by his father when he was 
a boy, was covered with a kind of grass that maintained five farm-horses in 
geod heart from Apri] to the end of harvest, without giving them any 
other food, and that it yielded more than they couldeat. He, at my dé 
sire, brought me some of the grass, which proved to be the Float Fescue, 
with a mixture of Marsh Bent.” r 

They both throw out roots at the joints of the stalks, and therefore are 
likely to grow toa great length. In the Index of dubious plants, at the end 
of Ray’s Synopsis, there is mention made of grass, under the name of 
Granem caninum supinum longissimum, Long trailing Dog-grass, growi 
not far from Salisbury, twenty-four feet long. ‘This must, by its length, 
be a grass with a creeping stalk; and that there is a grass in Wilt-shire, 
growing in watery meadows, so. valuable that an acre of it lets from 
ten to twelve pounds, I have been informed by several persons. These 
circumstances incline me to think it must bethe Float Fescue; but whatever 
grass it be, it certainly deserves to be enquired atter.”’ ote 

Kalm, a Swedish Botanist, a pupil of Linnzus, in @ journey through 
part of Sweden, ‘* observed the swine to go a great way into the water 
after this grass, the leaves of which they, eat with great eagerness. On thi 
he was tempted to try if they would eat the same grass dried.”” 

'- He accordingly bad small bundles of it gathered, dried, and cast before 


* Gerard’s Herbal, improved by Johnson, in fo). with wood cuts, 1684. p. 14. 
. } Parkinson, Theatrum Botanicum, or Theatre of Plants, fol 1649, p..1275. 

} Ray; Synopsis Methodica Stirpium Britannicarum. 8vo. 1690, seeond edition, 1696. 
third edition, by Dillenius, Svo. with plates, 1724. 
* |] Howe. Phitologia Britannica, 12mo._ 1650. 

¥ Stillingfleet, Miscellaneous Traéts, 8vo. 1759, 2d, edition, with additional notes on 
English Grasses, illustrated by copper-plates, 8vo. 1762. Pe 4 
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them ; the consequence was, they eat it seemingly with as tituch appetite 

as horses do hay ; hence he concludes that by cultivating this grass; wet 

a romer places might be rendered useful, and a great deal of corn, 
c. saved. 

In the-Pan Suecicus,* it is described as having been eaten by both horéés, 
sheep, goats and swine, ? he apeaad te 

It is not for cattle alone that this grass may be cultivated,. but for the 
use of man also, as it appears that in fome foreign countries the seed is ani 
object of more importante'than the grass itself, where it produces a palatable 
and nutritious food, and has for many years past been known at the table 
under the name of Manna Grout. — ‘ 

Mr. Sclireber, Professor of (Economy at Erlang in his Beschreibung der 
Graser p. 40, informs us that, ‘‘ the seed has a sweet: and pleasant tas 
particularly, before it comes to its full growth, whence the plant has ace 
quired the name of Manna Grass.’’ 3 

‘© The Manna Grass is of two kinds! the one panicum, sanguinale, or 
tock’s-fnot Panic Grass; the other, Festuca Fluitans, Float Feseue Grass, 
which we have now described. The former is cultivated in several parts. of 
Getmany, and its seed somewhat resembles that of millet: the latte? is 
collected in great abundance from the plant as it grows wild in Poland 
Lithuania, the New Mark, and about Frankfort, and in other places 
in Silesia, ag also in Denmark and Sweden, and hence exported to-alf 

rts. )aimeig 
. & The common method ~ make use of to gather and prepare this seed 
in Poland, Prussia and the Mark, is as follows: at sunerise the:seed is 
gathered or beaten from the dewy grass into a horse-hair sieve, and when 
a tolerable quantity is collected, it is spread on a sheet, and dried fourteen 
days in the sun: it is then thrown intoa kind of wooden trough or mortar, 
straw or weeds laid between it, and beaten gently with a woeden pestle, 
so as to take off the chaff, and then winnowed. © After this it is again:put 
intothe mortar, with dried marygold-flowers, apple and hazel leaves; ‘and 
pounded until the husk is entirely sepatated, and the seed appears: bright 
it is then winnowed again, and when it is by this last, process made 
fectly clean, it is fit for use. The marygolds are added with 2 view to 
give the seeds a finer colour. The most proper time for collecting them 
is July. A bushel of the seed and chaff yields about two quarts: of 
clean seed.’ 

‘© When boiled with milk or wine, they form anextremely palatable food:; 
and are most commonly made use of whole, in the manner of sage, to 
which they are in general preferred.” 

‘© Nor are its uses confined only to man and cattle, it appears equall 
applicable for water-fowls and fish, Ducks and water-fowls feed on it 
with much eagerness: Linnzis has remarked, that the water-fowl are very 
well acquainted with the method of collecting those seeds. “It has been 
observed likewise, that fish are fond of it; and that trout in partic 

‘thrive in those rivers where this grass grows in plenty, and sheds its seeds.’* 

. Having now given an account of its uses, selected from respectable autho- 
tities, the following is a botanical description of it : ty 


Linn. gen. plant. C. Triandria O. Digynia. ae 
"It grows tothe height of three or four feet ; leaves, ‘six, eight, or mote 
inches long ; in summer erect ; in winter flat on the water; throws’ oat 


* Hesseigrin, Pan Suecieus. Linnzi Amennitates Academies, No. 25, vol. 94.1749, 
With Observations, accommodated to the English Plants by Richard: Pulteaey,: IM .D- 
and F. R. S. in his general View of the Writings of Linnwus, 8v0. 1781.) arin J 
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roots at every joint, it found in ditches, and on the sides of pitsand-ponds,! i 
almost every ‘where. j rot 
The Method of Cultivation recommended. rs [ 
From obsérving its growth for above these last ter’ years, in varioas parts _ pd 
of Leicestershire and the adjoining counties, | recommend the following mes ics 
thod of cultivating it, as r perceive it to grow with the greatest luxuriance 
in those places where the water is ftequently a few inches deep, 28 om the’ ea 
sides of pits, “even to the height of three or four feet; and if the ground I 
will occasionally. permit water to be let into it, this irrigation would ans ee 


doubtedly greatly accelerate its growth. 
The ground where you intend to plant it should bé warked into beds 
twelve or fifteen feet wide: The earth niust then be digged out of one of 
these beds, and half of it thrown each way on the adjoining beds, a spit of 
about eight or nine inches deep. You will then have alternate beds, ong 
nearly eighteen inches higher than the other, and another bed or trench 
eighteen inches lower, or the dry beds may be made wider, as will best suit 
the nature of the soil. ' a 
In. this low bed or trench, the grass is to be planted at about a foot 
asunder, or closer if the plants be very small; but I should prefer thosg 
which have three or four shoots, and as it throws out roots at every joint, 
it will vety soon spread over all the ground, nor do you ever see any ot 
lants or rushes grow with it, it soon forms so thick a sward. “g 
The high beds must be raked a little-smooth, or levelled with the spade, 
and then sown with such sorts of grass seeds as appear to you to suit the 
nature of the soil, or perhaps oats, if not too wet. ‘ 
By this-method half of your ground will be rendered much higher thang 
the other, and consequently will be greatly improved, and if you choose 
to mow the Float Fescue, you have the high ground to make the hay om 
But; J question whether the most advantageous method would not bet 
mow it green for the cattle, which is so much recommended by Mr. Bakes 
‘well, but the best is to try some both ways. ‘ of 
As'this grass generally grows where cattle or horses have free access to 
it, you very seldom find any which perfects its seed; but planting appearg 
to be the quickest method, and let me recommend a small plantation first, 
March, April, or May, isthe proper time, but some groands will .not pers | 
mit it to be digged so early; it then must be deferred till later in the sums 
mer, and into moist ground there is no danger in transplanting it at ang 
times 
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CRITICISM. 


GRAY. 
N tinting ver the leaves of a periodical publication of repute, f ob | 
\ I served this wholesale unqualified praise, which never has appli. 


cable to any writer of an entire page since the invention of printing. © 
“ Gray is a poet sd exquisite and so immaculate, that it would be ithe | 
‘ possible to make an alteration in a single line of his works that would. 
- not be a deduétion from. their merit ; you could not leave outa 
« without leaving out a beauty, or substitute a different expression withopt 
«substituting a worse. The stream from the Pierian fountain of hit 
« as flows so pure as to be incapable of any farther distillation”... 
. Mr.:Gray was one of the most studious and. learned men throu 
Europe, yet his publications are in a very small ‘compass; if it en 

‘many weeks to understand his poetical works, it requires a very few hours 
we 
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Criticism on Grays. 


iovread them’; ‘and ‘when his laborious mind ide-applied all s talent and 
all its.powers in w pace so contracted, we } aupad ent abe ee 





laruriance:: Ho (aoe q tenet 
I do not'very well understand the ssintion teorece she Pun foo 
ton -oRtaaminay's patinns Se Slaced tet opposes the’ crystal ‘stream 


from the ‘Piracian mountain, which Ju.R . would intimave sequires distilia- 
tion; but this I have perceived, these medicinal waters dnd ehwmical 
esses smell strongly of the-shop, and'whempotired around the lambent 
cose of ic inspiration, obstruct its ai gases 2% its extin@ion. 
I should have vs yg thata compliment so y 
of composition, and that anillustration thus forced from the tions of 
the laboratory, buh leat to bave been’: ‘eishceadoldtioe 
the laws:of propriety, or misteptolenting the veselts at 
experimental philosophy. ft‘is not accurate to say the’ stream ‘of ‘his. 
genius flows pure; it is not philosephical to represent water as incapable 
of atiy farther distillation ; substitute for the latter ‘term purification, and 
the meaning: i is mote intelligible ; and in the former case: che 
pty for the Sexuyativy! ‘adverb, and the laws of gece nie not 


“T the the eulogy of I. R.be beju st, Mr. Gray, notanly in thea ce comes fh 
iad vine but in the fire of his imagination, soars 
iltons, and the Drydens of our country, who, like the Ban pet 
7 the forest, must flutter beneath his awful beak ‘and ‘aspi 
Hpw justly Bar. ‘Gray deserves this prodigality oy i uf sib 
wires! 
reat obscurity i is unpardonable in a poet. The use of F 
tion, is, by the assistance of numbers, melody audidion; a3 it an to 
transfuse the soul of the bard into the bosom: of ‘his ‘auditér, and ° 
ii new cveation of wonders before unknown to hits’ but powérfully 
~. ‘it isnecessary in some degree to understand’; the moment we =o 







te ‘thread, we are lost in the labyrinth ; the wand. of the: 
broken,‘and we are disappointed and-discouraged. If ‘the obscuri 
the poet convert the garden of nature into which “he had condti 
into. thisty desert ; if we no longer be affectedy:the moment this table 
curtain is spread before his scenery, how strongly-does thiig’ objedtion : ap- 
to: Mri: amost celebrated poems? © 7’ 
at reader ever pretended to understand the bard at the first or at 
the fifth perusal ; anid: who on the second readifig of any’ m Gots ‘not ” 
fnd'itshorni of half i its-beauties?’ By this time all the'no 
imagery nd: longer produces’ that extacy it is the province oH ; 
infusey the harmony of the numbers is less sensibly felt ; i, we: ‘ ae , 
and to comprehend; ‘not to: indulge and-to'enjoy. oh ear ™ 
te essere: shade is ddrhissible; bhi the poet ucnasautt 
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4 Te isampossible saysJa: R.) to make an alteration in.a single line: 
« Mr. ies oean ee would not be a deduction from their merit.” |j 
The best poets of our country who have written in thyme, have too: oka 
satisfied theitiselves with making one good line, and. giving tots counter. 
part no (merit, but that of continuing the harmony and keeping 
company ;-in this Pindaric ode some of the Lines hae, sete 
recommendation : : 


. <a 
4 Weave the warp and weave the woof, 42 Thott 


tie. - 327 90m 
«, The winding sheet of Edward’s race 5:..:1 5! oat a 
‘© Give ample room and’ verge enough, 1x9 re bivode E 

« The characters of hell to trace.” 73 


These-defective lines;could not escape the*deteétion of ‘the: great bik 
grapher of our English poets, and as J. R. has ventured oh egg 
utmost extent of panegyric, by asserting that “ Gray isid.pdet, 
_ © siteand so immaculate, that you could not; leave out-a werd! 
“& leaving. out a beauty; or substitute a Aifferent € expression. | 
“ substitutin a worse,” - I shall briefly introduce .a. few of, the. vt 
inaccuracies Dr. Johnson has deigned to, notice. afb 
In the address to spring, the expression the ‘e honied spring,” inh 


worthy a scholar like Gray. realvs st Ee 
In. the third line in the ode-on the death’ of a cat, tril sud, tit a glial 
tae © ‘Phe acure flowers that Wow, 3 emote ai 
is wholly inadmissible. 


if 
« Selima the cat is called.a nymph, with. some violence both to seater 
“ and sense ; but there is good use made of it when i it is done, for ofig 
6 two lines, ; } 5 “tt 
6 Wiiat female. heart ca: n gold despise «al ce 
“What cat’s averse to fi 
« The first relates merely.to the nymph, and the second only: to thee +3 
The next.difficulty encountered bj the critic, is in the spect of, 
College ;_ his objeGion to Father Thames, and to his: haa aa oii I 
to00, fastidious ; and if the phrase * buxom health’? displease him, as incon 
sistent. with the, Saxon etymolo: gy of the adjective, it, may-be conside 
some palliation of Gray that author of Paradise: Letst.asid: Dr 
~ have used it with the same licence. t das 
The term redolent, where in the early part of this poem ‘he: 
gales “.redolent.of joy and youth,” is misapplied. = 0:5. jail Ne 
In the Hnarees of Poesy,,*.Gray seems in his rapture to confonad i 
“ ima ik grtayen sound and running water. . A: stream of; 
“be d; but w. 
“ ‘Nirer visited the verdant vales, roll down the stecp -amain 96 as. that 
“ rocks and noddin groves rebellow tothe roar} If:this-be.said of anisig 
$ it is. poneense 5 if it be. said of water, jit is nothing eheneetts 
I shall conclude these cursory, remarks, on Mr..Grapawith ene 
tion, which is applicable to that poet in common vith algteat many 9 
« An epithet or metaphor. drawn. from naturé sennodles art; an, y ; 
“ metaphor drawn from art degrades mature,” so; jain ozeng pet: ebaeh 
« Idalia’s velvet g zreen,”—Prnanese.of Pei sxad a 
- Let the reader now turn to J. R’s florid Sony a : 
a: quisite and so immaculate,” and let him, i 
meridation be n ; too extravagant, not only: KicGay, nino htaly 
pa kn’ Hoagie This enthusiasm of eh a tena romuk t 
unobserved in.the ardor, of personal. intercouree, bytcythen <panmitt 
’ ‘paper, when assefted. before the public, and for sheFe 


of general opinion; the apology veiw * 
becomes a seeord:in the. court of taltey ee ed by: 
appeal to reason and hature. USL. 















ere docs music, however smooth and! strong, aftet 
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- + +s robes Sat fe a ain yaaa da ogre 
ods icles tall “Ennis tnd Bui tohiplaved.) ees 


IWEUS, in the exterit of his inquiries, submitted'to n 
that which nature assigned to herself-” As nature fs'init 
ations; "s6” Buffon ‘is inimitable in his al 
Both, of them. received from her, activity of 
promptitude™ to observe, arid the’ imiaginatiot 
possessed i in an emifient acide a‘‘cravin ag valet 
minds, and a Surprising aptitude to disch 
atquired. “Both of them havé inimortatized th 
the highest excellence, and have Rigid aR A , 
have done honotr to the countries of i’ they “were ria ;3 
ac Aen eney oe and wiih 3 wl i song tO 90ND BHF 
‘SO fa coincide; ‘But’ they have’ disti ris eee 
which the ai of tasté will readily discover. = %, 
Linneus is remarkable for precision of z le; Peer for. ae 
ldxuriance.” The one has poured ‘forth th 
has tirged ‘onward an irre stible torrent nes 
and simplicity of: Linnizus admits of tran: 
but the ‘delicate and’ abundant ‘yarden of» 
to other countries, ‘The’ one confines himself’: 
a neat arid decisive; the ‘other darts wit 
‘the glowing’ cattopy of 's¢ience. "ThE 
intelle& ; the ather, to the heart and thé infagination: 
Sweden’ taught us to eri: the Pliny’ ’Fra 
works of" ‘pature, i Sit 93t i 


dina 


ANTIQUITIES. tb 
3 pinblebe L Zhw « : 4. EE 
vera of peace is not more: gratifyi met vee statestaan,~ 
and to thetiberat merchant, than: ying man of ‘science. -Science> 
can never flourish in confinement ; it is formed to raise:its, summit! 26” 
heaven, and: to/extend its branches aver the while earth. cousin, 
of the ancient’ government, of Franee,: and those numerous 
to thee ‘of talent ‘ina monarchical. state, so elegantly narrated 
by: Mr. phave tintied im obscurity. some ef-the méatsbesttifekansi! 
numents of antiquity, adapted to illustrate ancienshisoryand:to! benefit! 
modern times. _ ‘To.draw.these-monuments. monuments from their conces ilment,. and 
to throw them open to the observation of all ind, M.A A. L. Millin, 
conservator of antiques ‘and ‘medals, and peofassor of history and archzo- 


logy, in the national library of .France, a Neh have ace ive to 
ae engtav ne of those monuments, wh re tice ua 





in any éati on. 
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140 Delabere, Blaine. 


through the memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres, or by the a 
sitions of P. Monttaucon, Caylus Mariette, or in the ismatogra 

Morel and Vaillant ; or more recently, in the works of P Pellerin. 2 wy ‘a 
abbé Barthelemy. : ‘but, notwithstanding these. profound coment 
large proportion. remains wholly undescribed. : 
e cannot 


resist the temptation of insertin a short. extra,‘ 
shews the mi of the author. , ‘ 


# Inclination Cine M. Millin) first led: me to the study of, Sg ae ici 
« but whatever success Lhave had in unfolding their mIsietn BR 
« derived more from the. confidence of goyernment, than fro} 
« talents; and it i is to.t same cee ence and the same patronage 2 
“ the; resent; work , is to be attributed pe 

8. acheeblogy js. diy} ged inaciret aahret sper benches Numismat : 
¢ or the science 0 aa $3 ¥2,0r that of inscriptions; . 
« desi or the knowledge pe > te pines. Trescoes, and 
«every orm. In this Colles will. comprised monyments in 


th 2 explications I baba, been moreadiffuse than I should have} ju ‘gla 
if; the work, i Be ,Antended merely for antiquarians ;. but I 













b 

pa shonghe x. rade tae ¢,it, of eneral use, and to fit, 1 4 
i inspettion, nf aka ris a for this pu: ti 3F 
have expl. int ‘he nate fia alga, peng sk, i 
“¢.common in es <y in, nthe choice of those subj 
«, which I hay weaned | have given the pretirpncs to such as = 
at ti weg ar own,Ja nguage.”. “ig 

if we ns the..art of. engraving merely at | te ¢ aes $9 

medium by which accurate fepresentations may be B: 2m 


variety of subjeéts, interesting in history and ekeopia, must acknow. 
ledge it to be-one-of-the-most-important discoveries of -modern times. 
‘The ancients were only acquainted with engraving on precious stones and 
crystals; but the art of eusting blocks. of ‘wood or plates to afford prints 
or impressions, sterior to the invention of .oil painting, and had its 
Tise-about * ‘the midhtle of the: fifteenth andanenpiny ek newer with: 
of sprinting, over which:it possesses: many very obvious advantages, 
Millm has availed himself-of the facilities afforded him vy enevin se 7 ingeouley 
of modern:practitioners ‘im’ this’ art: the “amateur ‘and: 
instead of: raven 2 a long-and laborious life in seeking: in dillarent cegiea 
the wonderfataemains of ‘ancient talent,‘ will: thus:be srabledian gree 
iia »and to incréase ‘his’stock “ome cpt the: 
0 
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= —— 4: wilt to Puveu , ets) aod ee crit shot 
' Levy 5Y eteeree res “4 ttle 
“Delebere Bhoine’:: be ngupinds Yo 1OReT 
i ‘3 i yaed 
the outlines a. the Veterinar ry. Art, or the nti af medicine, 9 Lape 





plied to a knowledge of the ‘structure, funéti ions, and ‘gcono my ,¢ f 
horse, the ox; the sheep, and.the dog, and to'a more iyi c, and suc 
cessful manner of treating their various diseases :, ates by 

“Blaine, : professor in medicine. $¥o.—Lon¢g 


ne poten er he — en 
f ‘then 
Pap st baat tants uy spel gi > otro edt 
The author’ vides bis sab} princi: parts; the first dass 
maetege the second the ntery ee be 
‘Head iwdevored to aequaen part, and is coricerned with the: 
the ‘horse; Ox,/ shesp;: and ofthe canine species; and ‘this: 
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i Eh ee vot inéd him; so much Pserro pocom pred neato 
nil state of F pharma His physiology is now-discovened ta:be 
inaccurate... He talks of an emi py eet aanen ebwtice 
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“The pn then po ent en a i ge thie’ 
ndtions, anid thé tempérainents, which form the 
of +his logy : he Chathick on the opinlahe of Pytia noma 
pees ne me os but Sele 
much ‘beyond the i eh lyon ope Bar 













skilful praGiitioners' of our ‘cb 








3 te obliged to ‘refér our reader, 

however telugantly; to the rere ‘further i or e 

LITSRARY. and PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Cosmocony. 


3. BE Lamatk has ‘getennly” published a ale, in which tae 
examined into the origin of our globe. .He contests the popular 
jpitiion, that attributes man y singularities, i in its exterior form, to a . storgn 
from the south west, a pre rw: which seemed supported by the circum. 
navigators who accompanied Capt. Cooke. After having shewn the suc- 
cessive changes in the situation of the, great mass of waters Kosa ’ 
he proves the same a posteriori by a view of the great continen 
lofty mountains; and deep walliés;: in” ‘different’ parts or, the world, 
have been abandoned ‘by the sea: © ns 


Onrraotocr] M. Neeuitent, tn ddaition torhis ea of the 5 | 


thology of Africs, ‘has published the natural: history of ie more ctande= 9 
of America and of the ndies,’ with: coloured impressidiis, 86 b necesstiry. toile 
lnstrate this branch of natural ‘history. 


‘Atiew fasciculus of the: last edition 6f Baffon ‘has: sppeare, it clos : 


the subject of birds, and contains twenty seven plates. 

Borary.}+A society of physicians and naturalists “have eager tw 
volumes in 8v0. with seventeen’ large ‘plates, comprehending“ ‘botinie 
and ‘pharmacetttic dictionary, wh whidht era the: wagered of: ‘thos 
branches of the animal, vegetable, arid ‘mftierat tl n cotieietted with the 
art-of healing: Adet, the Le ere Oe 

Pheieditorw ofthis work, ta iwhat tisjacte the webetabl Kingdom ied 
principally referred to the plants noticed by Tearaeierg, te the vicinge ty of Pais, 

At is designed fot the use of medieal’ students, 0!) ove oF iT sot 
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With Crim Tartary we aré very little acquainted.” “This country from - 
Which the conquerors of Europe have descended, notwithstanding, man’ 
advantages it possesses, can be considered only as one vast desert. The 
population of the country has in vain been endeavoured to be increased, by 
public encouragement and protection given to settlers, to establish theme 
selves in this territory. mate 

The Russian embassy which passed through Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Bulgaria affords an: uninteresting narrative of countries oppressed by the 
Ottoman power, and ravaged by a succession of sanguinary princes; but 
M. Delamarre has enriched the original work by considerable additions, 
respecting the cust. ms, manners, and laws of the inhabitants; and he has 
subjoined geographical elucidations on the travels through an extent of 
six hundred leagues. 

. Epucation. }—Madame de Genlis has published anew edition in three 
large volumes 8vo, of ** Les Annales de la Vertu ;’’ corrected and considef® - 
ebly enlarged, ae 

Twenty years since, the original of this work appeared, not with that 
correctness, perhaps, with which a work professedly on matters of taste, 
should be ushered into the world. The author. has availed herself of the 
criticisms it occasioned ; the inaccuracies in chronology and history are 
withdrawn, and the additions the work has received, give it almost the 
merit of a new OT Mea If it be asserted that this work is a mere 
compilation, it should be recollected that it has required great and pai 
ful exertions to collect all the most memorable events, and to record all the 
most distinguished characters, from the earliest date of history, to our own 
times, and if we are rightly informed, five and twenty years have been de» 
voted to this elaborate. research. ‘The work comprehends all the promi- 
nent events of history, al] that is important in the jurisprudence of asso» 
ciated man, the morals and the opinions of the most celebrated philoso 
phers are developed, and an abridged view of the manners, and customs, of 
the ancient nations is exhibited. 

This comprehensive undertaking has depended entirely on the unremit~ 
ting labour and profound erudition of Madame de Genlis; parents and ine 
structors will feel their obligations to her, and the young will experience 
the advantages of her studies, by the splendid examples she proposes for 
their imitation. 

. Natronat Institution. ]—The attention of the members was occupied 
by a memoir on the two different species of senna cultivated in Egypt. This 
plant is referred to the genus of the cassia by Linnezus: the oneiscalled . 
cassia senna, the other cassia lanceolata. me em according to the 
reporter, is perennial in Africa, although annualin Europe : it grows spon 
taneously pmere island of Philoé, in the vicinity of the first cataract of 
the Nile, and many other districts of Upper Egypt. It takes its name 
from Syene, the place of trade for this valuable es FY aca tribes of 
Arabia colleé it in the southern desert, where it likews ws without 
culture in the humid vallies.. The Arabians cut-the branches at the time 
of shedding the flower: they leave them exposed to the air, and it 
them in sacks before they are completely dried; they’are then laden on 
camels, and conduéted to Syene. The advantages of the study of botany 
are particularly displayed in its application to the history of this excellent 
cathartic. C. Delisle. has) discovered, that not finding a sufficient 
quantity for their trade,: the Agabians mix a species of the cynanchum, 
or bastard dogs-bane, with.the native senna. Of this pernicious plant 
innzus enumerates nine species: the s and order are the pentandria 
digynia. The mixture of the cynanc is very difficult to be disco- 
Vered, on account of the near resemblance of the leaves. Its characters 
are these : “ The flower hath one petal, which is spread open, plain,.and 
Vou. I. U ~  & divided 
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S$ divided into five parts. The nectarium, which is situated in the centre 
-“ of the flower, is ereét, cylindrical, and of the length of the petal. Kk 
“hath five stamina, which are parallel to the nectarium, and an obl 
“ biped germen. The empalement becomes a capsule with two 
“« pointed ee which open longitu dinally, and are filled with seeds } 
“over each other, crowned with long down.” The plant not : 
able to undergo’ botanical dissection-in the dry and imperfect state in 
which it comes to England, until now the cause of its deficient operation 
was not understood. The inferior sorts were found to have little scént, 
to grow dusky, and to make a very weak solution ; and it was found that 
this kind had leaves of different proportions from what we call the best 
‘senna of our shops, which is distinguished as of a yellowish gteen 
eolour, oblong, inclining to the oval figure, pointed at the extremes, ia 
breadth one quarter of an inch, and in length a full inch. The bright. 
ness of its colour and its acrid taste were indications of its superiority. 
Antiquity or Weavinc. ]—M. Ameilhon has drawn up a very long 
paper on the practice of weaving among the ancients. ‘The art has con 
tributed so much to the wealth and prosperity of this country, that if we 
receive no light for the improvement of our own manufadtures, from the 
mere effe&t of association the subject is interesting to every Englishman. 
It is nearly five centuries since this art has been proteéted by our go. 
vernment and promoted by the national industry ; yet, notwithstan 
this great lapse of time, and the mass of talent which has been appli 
many of our fabrics may at this day be considered in that infant state, 
which should dispose us to avail ourselves of the smallest hints from 
ancient or modern ingenuity. : 
Originally mankind, (says the reporter,) feeling the inclemency of the 
air, had recourse for their clothing to the skins of beasts, to feathers, to 
the bark: and the leaves of trees. Gradually, by different expedients, 
‘their simple clothing was lighter or warmer according to the changes of 
the season, and the temperature of the climate. Necessity, the pareit 
of invention, in process of time taught them the art of weaving. The 
reticulation in which this art consisted was rude and inelegant: prattice 
accelerated its progress and improved thé work; it became more complex, 
splendid, and finished. 4 
In modern times the art of weaving has subjeéted to the skill of the | 
artisan the three kingdoms of nature. The vegetable kingdom has sup- 
plied flax, hemp, the nettle, and cotton. The animal kingdom has given 
its wools, its skins, the filamentary industry of its inseéts, and even of 
the pinna marina. The mineral:kingdom has supplied its threads of 
gold and silver, and preparations from a variety of mineral substances, 
‘stony and metallic. +e 
It is well known that the cloth of the ancients was'made from asbestos. 
M. Amielhon, in order to make his view of the art as comprehensive 
"as possible; first treats of the substances employed in weaving, and then 
of the preparations these underwent before they were consigned to the 
flexible purposes of the labourer. 
The first article of his memoir respects the application of: flax to weav- 
ing. It was with this the ancients began the art; indeed, it is easy to 
suppose they would prefer those substances given by nature in a filamen- 
tary form of some length, and which therefore required no pre 
The elongation of the thread, necessary in converting the hair of anima 
to this purpdse, was a subsequent refinement. Bes 
There is not the smallest doubt that the plant which the Greeks called 
Aivor, and the Latins dinus, was this very production: with us, it isto thi 
day generically distinguished by the same name, and applied to the 


uses. ; 
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The reporter considers this plant as the native produce of Egypt, ‘In 
the time of Moses, flax was cultivated with considerable industry in that’ 
country ; and it seems by a Greek inscription discovered at Rosetta, that* 
it was the raw material of several large manufadtories carried on within’ 
the precinéts of the Egyptian temples. 

If it be true, as Pliny and many modern writers remark, that the’ 
vigour of the plant is much more promoted by irrigation than by rain, 
its culture in Egypt will be more successful than elsewhere, receiving in 
that country humidity ohly from the inundations of the Nile. Whatever 
might be its place of growth formerly, it is now cultivated with success’ 
throughout Europe. 

Henry THE Eicuru.]—C. Camus exhibited, in the class of litera- 
ture and the fine arts, a manuscript containing letters of ratification of 
the treaty concluded July 1527, between Henry VIII and Francis I. 
which is preserved among the national archives of France. It it orna- 
mented with the seal of Henry, very well engraved on a piece of gold, 
representing on one side the arms of England quartered with those of 
France, and on the other, the English monarch seated on his‘throne. On’ 
the former is this inscription: ‘ Ordine junguntur et perstant foedere cuntig ;?? | 
and on the exergue, on one side of the enthroned king, “ Plurima sercantur 
“ foedere cunéta fide; onthe other, the escutcheon of France and the 
name of the king. ; 

Gatvanism.]—A new report is made in the class of mathematical and 
physical science of the institute, giving a variety of experiments on galva- 
hism,’by M. Volta. 

‘Arracon.]J—The-Royal Society of Arragon has introduced as an ho- 
norary member D. Thomas Lolumo Perez of Bilbastro, Potter. In the 
preparation of brandy, copper tubes were formerly employed: this in- 
genious aitist has contrived tubes of clay, which will prevent the present 
destructive consequences on the decomposition of the copper materials em~ 
ployed. ‘The process consists in preparing the earth, giving it the tubular 
form in its plastic state, submitting it twice to the heat of the stove, and 
glazing it. ‘Thus prepared, the tubes do not cost one fifth of the price of 
the copper; they are more durable, and the brandy does not acquire the 
smoky or burnt flavour. They have been employed on a large scale at 
the distillery of Antonio Gramontel of Bilbastro. 

Puarmacy.}]—Tbe remarks of Dr. Smith on the jail fever, and on the 
mode of preventing its progress, by fumigations of nitrous gas, has been 
translated into French at Geneva, by M. Lewis Odier. At the conclusion 
of this work ave introduced the observations of Dr. James Currie of Livers 
pool, on the external application /of ¢old water in fevers. 

Poritics.]—The subject of the French revolution has already given 
tise to some very luminous productions; four volumes folio have just ap- 
peared, collected from the Moniteur, and compared with the national ar- 
chives ; treating of the grand events, and leading -characters concerned in 
this important change of European affairs. 

Travets.J—The translation of Frederic Nerden’s travels in Egypt and 
Nubia, is announced for a pew edition. | : 

‘This work of Norden has attracted general attention throughout Europe, 
and his picturesque view of upper and lower Egypt, has equalled his in- 
dustry and spirit in the undertaking. It is very singular, that the time 
employed in obtaining materials fot this great work, in the countries of 
which it treats, was only nine months; but it was ata period of life, 
when the corporeal energies are in their highest perfection, and when the 
mental faculties ‘display their greatest richness and Juxuriance. Nordéif 
was born in Denmark in 1702, and was thirty years old when he engaged 
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Deas AND DUMS.]-—There is an establishment at Berlin for the instray, 
tion of the deaf and dumb, which seems even to surpass in excellence the . 
method adopted by M. |’ Abbé de l’Epeé, and by Sicard. The instructor 
teaches them to form certain sounds, which, though confused, and somewhat 
barbarous, are rendered intelligible; he likewise teaches them to asgist their 
enunciation, by the appliciation of the fingers to the organs of speech ; this 
expedient indeed is not perfectly new, having been attempted at Paris with 
some success. é‘ ; 

The pupils are directed to watch the lips of the-speaker, and to examing 
at the same time as correctly as possible the interior of the mouth and the 
neck of the instructor is laid bare to assist them in discovering the action of 
the throat. 

It is said these improvements have attracted so much the notice of the 
French teachers, that they are likely immediately to be adopted at Paris. . 

Russia.}—This vast empire, which excceds in extent, the. boasted do. 
minion of ancient Rome, is yet without any precise boundary to its eastera 
territory, ‘The new emperor has directed a general map to be set forth of 
each province in the course of the ensuing spring. a 

NaviGaTion oF THE SCHELDT, ]—It is very amusing to see at different 
periods the importance that accident gives to circumstances, which at 
other times are considered utterly frivolous. It wili be recollected by 
every reader, that the cabinets of Europe not long since were agitati 
the French project of opening the navigation of the Scheldt; and host 
armies were ready to act at a moment’s notice, if a bucket of sand was 
removed from its bed ; the interests of these regular governments are. now sa 
completely changed, the tumultuous passions of haughty dictators have so 
far subsided, that the affair has become a matter of mere parochial regu. 
lation, where beadles and overseers will attend to settle the boundaries of 
their districts, and to decide on the encroachment of the waters. It is 
Jong since the Bog of Budziac Tartary was swelled by the political storm 
to the same magnitude, and threatened to inundate Europe with blood. 

Last summer, engineers were employed to prepare the plans for the 
union of the Scheldt and the Oise; to effect this a subterranean canal, in 
two different directions, has been proposed; that of Mr. Devie has bee 
Tejected by the commissioners, and that of the late Mr, Laurent, has been 
adopted; it will pass St. Quintin in its course, rendered famous for. the 
battle between the troops of Francis and Philip the Second, 

Ecyrt.]—The following particulars are extracted from the report pre» 
_ Sented to the consuls of the republic of France by the minister of the 
interior. : 

During the expedition to Egypt, the antiquities, manners, arts, and 
natural productions of that country have not passed unobserved. 

Considerable collections Lave been imported of minerals, plants, insets. 
birds, and of the subjects of ichthyology. Architectural plans and de, 
signs, perspective views, and exact copies of bas reliefs which decorated 
the ancient edifices, have been conveyed to us. 

- A large quantity of engraved stones, of medals, of curious manuscripts, 
and a variety of specimens illustrative of the arts, and explaining. the 
mysteries of antiquity, have been supplied from the same,source. 

Jt would be injurious to science, and it would tarnish the lustre of 
national glory, to expose to neglect the acquisitions of an enterprise so silts 
gular in its object, and in the circumstances by which it was occasioned, 
_ Whatever distinétion there may be in the subjects which attra& our 
attention connected with this event, they have but ore aim and design 
ia which they all coincide; it is, the complete acquaintance with the 
country which falls under observation: there is also a reciprocal allianee 
between the tucts coineéted with the ancient history of a country, tho , 
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Rogal hastitution. 149 
of. its modern history, and those which relate to its permanent or natural 
state. For these reasons the minister proposes the publication of a: 
national work, which is tq comprehend all the discoveries in 
instead of admitting them to be frittered down into insigni 

ration. 

It is suggested that the whole may be included under three. great 
ivisions : gots 
’ 1st. Dissertations on antiquities, and descriptions of the monuments. 
@dly. Examination of modern Egypt. 
Sdly. The history of the aden vegetable, and animal kingdoms 
in Egypt. teas t 

The subdivisions we. have no room to Soars however corre¢t in their 
method and interesting in their detail. It is designed to invite the assists 
ance of évery friend of science acquainted with the nymerous objects of 
this undertaking, The expence of the work is to be defrayed out of the 
public treasury, and the whole produce of the sale to be applied to rem 
nerate those learned agents who co-operate in its completion. 
‘ Among the more essential contributors will be those men of talent who 
followed the French standard, and became members of the institution 


+ 


established at Cairo, the professed obje& of which was to colle& every 
— information on the state of Egypt through every period of its 
istory, and, by an examination of the antique remains, to unfold as far 
as possible all the mysteries of this celebrated emporium of wealth and 
pewer through so many ages, until its ruin was completed by Saraceni¢ 
tisurpation. ee 

Rovat Institution. }—-Dr. Herschel sent an account of the cf 
of the new planet, as viewed through his telescopes. He had sought for itin 
vain, until he received’ Dr. Maskelyne’s determination of its place. When 
viewedwith powers of 600 and 1200, it could not be distinguished from a 
star until it was found to change itsplace. Its apparent diameter was not 
large enough to be direétly determined, but it was certainly not ara than 
one fourth of that of the Georgian planet, and perhaps equal to one 
sixth. From a rough computation of its magnitude, Dr. Herschel com 
eludes that its real diameter is about 5-eighths of that of the moon: its 
light is of a reddish hue. : 

Mr. Gilpin also gave the Society an account of some observations. 
He found the planet’s right ascension change from 188° 41’ to 181°-30, 
while its declination increased. Mr. Gilpin observes, that its light re- 
sembles that of the planet Mars. . 

A letter from Mr. Schroeter of Lilienthal, respecting the planet Ceres 
Ferdinandia, informed the Society that he had observed a nebulosit 
round the planet, somewhat resembling that of a comet: the diameter 
the true disk being 1. 8’, and that of nebula 2. 6’, but the distinction 
was not always equally observable. Mr. Schroeter considers this body as 
of a hybrid nature, or a medium between a planet and a comet ; but te 
imagines the apparent nebulosity to be owing to an atmosphere, and thg 
according to the different states of this atmosphere, the light refled 
from the planet is either white, bluish, or reddish. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Von Zach, confirming Mr. Schroeter’s 
observation of the changeable light of the planet Ceres, which Mr.-Von 
Zach had at first attributed to the haziness of our own atmosphere, until 
he found that M. M. Olbers and Schroeter were agréed in deriving it 
from a real change in the light reflected. : 

On the Decomposition of Water, by the late Professor Lichtenberg. 

'“ The celebrated and very important experiment made at Amste 
on the decomposition of water by electricity, has been considered as com- 
pletely decisive in faver of the new system of chemistry. To this = 
might. 
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Might be objeSed, and perhaps this experiment may be ultimately tl 
tease dangerous enemy of that system. aoniding the elastic regen 
duced to have been a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gas, it is stilla great, 
question, whether the eledtrical fluid has not. been decomposed, and a 
of it with the aqueous vapour formed inflammable, and the other dephlo. 


gisticated air. ‘To say that the decomposition depends only.on the greater 


attraction of the component particles of water for caloric in consequencg 
of an increase of temperature, is an hypothesis perfectly arbitrary, 

In order to shew the difficulties in making:experiments. on the descent 
of bodies in given furfaces arising from friction and rotative motion; Dr, 
Young exhibited the descent of two cylinders along an inclined plane; 
their weights were equal, the circumferences: on which they rolled were 
precisely similar, and they differed in nothing but the disposition of the 
principal part of the weight; the one having a leaden axis, the other 
being-loaded externally with sheet lead ; and when they were allowed to 
descend at the-same instant, that which had the weight at its axis ac 
quired a much greater velocity than the other,on account of the greater’ 


quantity of rotatory motion necessary to be produced in the descent — 


where the lead was placed at the circumference. 

Dr. Young observed in the following lecture, that the usual estimate of 
the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds which is 39,.2 inches, is un 
questionably too great. Desaguliers informs us, that the mean ofa t 
number of cxperiments. by Graham gave 39, 13. inchesy none of them dif. 
fering from it more than 1-2 hundredth of an anch; Mr. Whitehurst 
makes the length about 89, 12, and Borda’s accurate and repeated expe 
riments in the observatory of Paris when reduced to English measure, 
with proper correction for the latitude, give nearly 39, 14: we may theres 
fore safely take $9, 13 .as the nearest to the truth. The fundamental 
doérines of perspefive were elucidated in the same lefture by a model, 
and by examples. ,; 4 

Mr. Davy’s Lecrureson Cuemistry.}—The doctrine of chemical 
affinity was illustrated by various experiments. And a fact of chemical 
aétion which is perhaps-not commonly known, was adduced as a proof of 
that law of chemical attraction which assumes, “, That. the force of the 
attraction of composition is influenced by the numbers of the combining 
particles, that is, by the masses of the acting bodies.” It was shewn that 
a large quantity of solution of caustic potash in water is capable of pros 
ducing a permanent precipitation of. barytes in a solution of muriate of 
barytes, though a smail quantity produces no effect. “vl 








‘On the Injury done to Language in the late.French Revolution, 
| By M. SICARD. 4 


yy ANGUAGE may be considered in two divisions, the lingua locuta and 
the /ingua scripia, the first is subject to change in a much greater degree 

than the other, from caprice and habit; the latter is much confined to the 
learned, and is regulated by the established laws of grammar. Great polit 
tical revolutions enrich language by the accession of new ideas, and the con- 
sequent adaptation of it, for the purpose of transferring to others those new 


forms presented to the mind, Before the Crusades the words of the. French | 


language were neither moremumerous or more energetic than those employed 
by the inhabitants of uncivilized countries. The subsequent communiGas 
tion of that people, with the eastern empires, enlarged the sphere of their 
ides, and constrained them to give to these new modes of expression: ' 
harsh and discordant was.abandoned, and the approach to harmonious mr. 
dulation was succefzfully attempted. During each campaign of those nl 
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-wars the language improved, andthe simplicity of the Gothic was blended. 


with the redundance of oriental refinement. engi 
But this luxuriance frequently required the hand of the artist to 
Rabelais, Amyot, Montagne, and Charron, em 
ployed themselves on this duty in the abundant garden; they clearly dis- 
cerned the ideas, themselves inyented new terms accurately to describe them, 
determined the intermediate or conjunctive parts, and on the model of the 
Greek and Latin syntax applied the principles of universal grammar to the 


genius. of their native tongue. Clearly to express their thoughts, it was 


nécessary they should clearly think; they possessed this faculty in aneminent 
degree, and have converted the dialeét of a Gothic province to the language 
of the civilized world. Even their talents, however, left much to’ perform. 
It was not until the seventeenth century that a learned society established at 


Port Royal, direéted its at‘ention to the mechanism. of. language, in conse- 


quence, what was before particular became general ,what was local universal, 
what was temporary permanént, and since that. period the syntax of the 
French language has been correétly ascertained, of which the Lettres .Pro- 
vinciales supply a clear illustration. 4 

Of the charms of poesy the . French however was not. yet, susceptible; its 
tardy enunciation, its dull monotony, its mute terminations, its. sounds, 
‘without eithet cadence or measure, seemed to render it wholly unfit for the 
language of the-superior beings with whom the muse is conversant; bat 
these obstructions vanished before the sublimity of Corneille, the tenderness 
of Racine, the simplicity of La Fontaine, and the elegant,symmetry, of Bote 
leau; these masters of eloquence softened its asperities, infused into it har- 
mony, refined its interior structure, polished its superficies, and madeit ; 


“beloved, admired, and studied throughout Europe. 


But if great politica: revolutions: produce extensive alterations,. in.a 
language, these are not always to be considered. as,extensive improve- 
ments. Of this we may produce: a striking example, the. subversion 
of order in the civil, moral, political, and sacred relations, subjects, even 
language to similar irregularity; precision, and eloquence, grammar and 
thetoric are confounded in the general ruin. When the sceptre of literature 
forsook the throne of science, when it was crumbled to atoms beneath the 
foot of the multitude, when men, useful in their families and mechanic 
occupations, abandoned the duties of private life, and ascending the popular 
tribune without talents, either natural or acquired, involved their intelleés 
in metaphysical disputation, and affected the graces of oratory with all the 
dogmatism of ignorance, the concord of language was abused, the a 
ment of logic was deserted, and the figures of rhetoric were distorted; all 
the fervor of patriotism was resigned for the jargon of faction, and forthe 
frigidity of tyranny. The energetic accents of public principle were suc- 
teeded by the clamorous note of insolence and effrontery; the chaste and 
generous maxims of liberty, by the insipid vehemence of demagogues, all 
the polished beauty of composition, all the magic charm of eloquence, sup- 
ported by correct ideas and solid reasoning, embellished by brilliant imagery 
and sublimity of thought, were bartered for timid words, contracted ideas, 
contemptible sophisms, redundant metaphors, and’ shapeless figures: the 
purity, the tranquil fluctuation, the pellucidity, the simple, and the grand, 
were exchanged for an unweildy mass of pompous phraseology, for the an+ 
tithesis without contrast, the epithet without distinction, and: the novel 
Without improvement. : ; 

' In the popular societies the spirit of party and the love of power ‘pres 
vailed, and with them oratory consisted: in declamation without energy; 
érgument without method, and violence without passion. To the foamin 

torrent of corruption we have little to oppose, except the efforts of Port 
Royal, Restaut, Dumarsais, Beauzee, Condillae, and Dewailly. Heo a 
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In this state of degeneracy to which the language was reduced, ie was 
absolutely necessary that the art of speaking should be restored, and that 
order and harmony should be revived; -the giory of this undertaking is to 
be attributed to M. Sicard, whose learned labors have been lately direQitd 
to this important object. ada 
= etennteiatercthntnen nt —en che mentee 


REVIEW OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 


Alriss der Aligemeinen Wellgeschichte, &c. Epitome of Universal History, 
by G. Ch. Raff, and continued by A. C. Gaspari, vol. v. 552 pages 
Svo. Gottingen. Vandenhoek. 1rxd.6gr. 


GASPARI, who is well known by his historical and geographical 
works, is certainly well qualified to continue the labours of Raff, 
left untmished by the ceath of the author. The narrative of events that 
have taken place from the reign of Charles V. to the present time, will oc 
cupy the fitth and sixth volumes. The fifth will comprise the history of 
Germany, France, Spain, England, and the Netherlands, brought downto 
the commencement of the 18th century, or to the succession war, and that 
ofthe north. - ; 
There remains, therefore, for the sixth volume the: modern history: of 
those states, and of all the other nations of consequence, each of which will 
be treated of separately. ‘The author has selected only the most important 
Circumstances, the authenticity of which can be established without muck 
discussion. He has added some reflections to elucidate his subject, and 
\ to facilitate the studies of youth, whose instruction he has principally. had 
in view. Another method of attaining this aim, which the-author himself 
‘will certainly admit, would be, not to dwell too much upon the history of 
princes, kings, and wars, but rather to enlarge on that of the progressof 
nations towards -civilization, on inventions and discoveries made. in the 
sciences, arts, professions, &c. This point of view, doubtless the most ins 
ear and the most useful in the study of history, cannot be foreign to 
is plan. 
Historisch=Statistisches Gemaelde des Russischen Reichs, &c. Historical and 
Statistical Description of the Russian Empire, at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. By H. Storch. vol.6, 8vo. Leipsic. Hartknoch. 


The former volumes of this work appeared last year. This will be equally 
interesting to a certain class of readers, being particularly devoted to the 
commercial history of that empire, the three first eras of which have beeg. 
treated of in the preceding volumes. 

The fourth epoch comprizes the years 1762 to 1800, and is divided into 
eight principal brasiches, viz. 1. ‘The commerce in the Baltic and White 
Sea. 2. The commerce on the frontiers of the European dominions, 
3. The.commerce in the Black Sea. 4. The commerce in the Caspian Sea. 
§- The commerce of the caravans on the frontiers of the Kirgises. 6. The 
commerce with China. ‘The seventh of these branches. comprehends the 
voyages undertaken with a view to make discoveries between, 1764 and 
1789. ‘This part being of more general interest, an enumeration of its 
principal objects may not be unacceptable; 1. from 1764 to 1766, unsuce 
cessful-expedition of captain Tschitschagow, to discover a north-east pase 
sage: 2. from 1768 to 1769, expedition of captain Krenizun to survey the 
coasts and islands of the Eastern Ocean: 3. from 1783 to 1793, an expedie 
tion for the same purpose under the command of captain finga: 4+ pate 





and the continent of America: 6. voyages to the Kurile islands and Japant 
7+ historical disquisitions on the aétual extent and limits of Russian Ke 


ticular voyages to the Eastern Ocean: 5. voyages to. the Aleutian islands, 
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rica.” “These haye not yet been. definitively fixed, Hower meus some!, 











W 
idea of them, t ay ig hae yy ne division, Moh Bes eae \ vie yen 
America atcprding to the right. of. priority . isconety s ReWpuRe, ut the. 
Spanish, Ens 3 git Russean pi da In 179§,.the, miards tools 
possession of this coast, as high as the «8th degree of itude :. in. 


1778, captain Cook visited the same coast to ascertain its, geographical situe.; 
ation: in 1789, disputes arose between, Spain and England relative to, . 
Nootka Sound, and negociations were afterwards commenced betwer 
Spain and’ Russia, for fixing the frontiers,’ the result’ of which are 
known. EY OR: 6S AE ERE RS 
‘The author concludes the volume with an historical sketch ofthe adfhie’ 

nistrative operations of the Russiaty government, for the encotiragemenit’did” 
extension of commerce.. After treating of the management of the finaneg 
he passes to the establishment of the commerce Pus and of those: 
mortgages, discount and insutance at Astracan, Petersburg, and Moscowe, 
He examines the import, export, and other duties, balances theif advans:. 
tales and disadvantages, and concludes with an exposition of. the commere« 
ciat legislation of Russia, and the spirit of the system adopted, by the:go-.; 
vetnment. The supplement contains a view of the commerce of Russia im;, 
the Black Sea, and an account of the importations in the various EP 
that sea, im the years 1776 and 1777. These importations then amounted. 
to the suth of 176,389 rubles, ong ube 


Leien Josephs dét Zceiten, he. Life ‘of the Emperor’ Joseph Mi By Fa" 
Commova. 614 pages. : 8vo. 1'rxd. Ogre. bide ciel serd 


These details of the life of Joseph II. are extracted from the State of Bo- 
hemia, published by Stransky: the-author has.added the decrees of Josephy,! 
his confidential letters, and several other. papers, dictated by, the: emperor, 
hitiself to ‘his secretaries. Being cotemporary with Joseph, residing. at.’ 
Vienna, and connected with a great. number. of persons: in. office, he wag, 
enabled to. colle& a variety of authentic information, which would have. 
oe other biographers; in addition to this, he has consulted|the works, 
of Hubner, Pezzl, Wolf, Schloezer, Schirach, yet without, being biassed by 
the animosity of some, or the extravagant panegyrics of others. 

He touches slightly upon the early years of Joseph, his education, and 
favourite whiney. without even dwelling upon the character of his go-.. 





vertior, Bathiany, who nevertheless decidedly influenced that of the young 
rince. He treats of Joseph’s variou travels in Getmany, Hungary, Russias; 
France and Italy, with the same brevity} but the following. ciscumstance, 
is worthy of notices Joseph, duting his residence at Pais, in 1779, pie 
diéted'a great alteration in the government of France; he even spoke on'the.. 
subje€t with several of the ministers of the ancient court, who received hig; 
advice With iiistrust, and negletted to profit by it. a 
The best executed part of the work ts the: account of the “wise micasures 
of administration adopted by the eniperor during’ the “life'of ‘his motlier, * 
after he was called, as co-regent, ‘to the head of affairsd” Some of thtmido* 
4% much hcnor to his heart as to his politics. Joseph had ‘imhetited from! 
his father debts due from jtbe state to the'amount of'18 millions. of, floritts ; 
upon his accsssion ,to. the throne.he cancelled them, all, atthe saine time tes. 
rae da the state; al,the,domains. which his.father, Francis I. had*purs ; 
»..and. conyested ints, family: possessiqns.. ., Fhese..aGtions miay give 
. aimee whi ih Bs Haves. 


fter,the death of Maria ‘Vheresa....He. 


>Principal 
and justifies them, jand likewise, the.measuses adopted. by the.emperorto, 


ne ion, and improve the cultivation of his provinces, by the. 
Soa of sb of amp le cutltie: proviness, by 
OL. 1. 


of foreigners. He will now find no difficulty in con- 
x vincing 



































184, Life of G. von Hippel. 


vincing the world of the good intentions of this emperor, so misrepresented _ 
daring his‘life; there are, however, some subjeéts on which he determines 
to suspend his judgment, that he may not run the risk’ of suffering it to bey 
influenced by partiality. The author appears to us trot quite iprabeege 
! h, when he undertakes to justify Jogeph’s conduct towards his’ ’ 
s 


¢ out there; a condué which has been reprobated by his own minis.” 
ters, and accelerated the revolution in those provinces. a 


-Biographie des koeniel, Preuss. Geheimen Kriegsraths von Hippel, &c.  Biow ’ 
graphy of Th. G. von Hippel, privy counsellor of war of the king of Pruss 
sia. at Koenigsberg; partly written by himself, and embelli with his 
portrait. 478 pages. 8vo. Gotha. 1 rad. 13 gr. "ef 

“This life appeared at different times in the necrology, published by M. 7 
Schlichtegrofl. M. von Hippel, equally distinguished for his talents asa. 
statesman, and his personal qualities, drew it up himself, to a Fo 176 ty; 
the ayste when his public and literary career commenced. The two first, 
books contain the history of his education, and of his studies, with many 
judicious reflections on the advantages and disadvantages of public instruce. 
tion. At the age of twenty years, M. von Hippel went to Petersburg, where, 
he resided long enough to collect accurate information respecting the state. 
of that empire, and concerning Catherine II. of whom he speaks with ene, 
thusiasm, and endeavours to defend that empress against the suspicion 
having contributed te the tragical end of her hus . The notices on the 
city and court of Petersburg, inserted in M. von Hippel’s manuscript, are- 
suppressed by the editor, whose reason for it we are unable to divine. 

M. von Hippel’s life exhibits many very striking contrasts: for instance, 
he extolled, all his life, the advantages of marriage, and was himself never. 
married; he was always pundtual to a minute, yet never wore a watch; he. 
Joved money, yet never carried any about him; he took delight in colle 
ing round him emblems of death, yet he dreaded it at the same time ; fina 
he thought life burdensome and insipid, yet quitted it with the utmost r 
luétance. This contrast appeared, even after his death, in every thing | rat 
belonged to him: the vast mansion he occupied, wherein, during his life, 
reigned the silence of a convent, was converted into a ‘post-house; his land 
and garden, which resembled a church-yard, was changed to an inn. . His, 
name never appeared in the titles of his works, some of which, as his Bio- 
gtaphy in an Ascending Line, have been universally admited, and ,several 
times reprinted. The editor has given at page 389. a list of these work 
and likewise of those found among ‘hs papers. ‘The first of his printed 
works was a poem, composed at the age of 20 years, in Alexandrine verses, 
entitled, Thoughts on Discontent; and the last appeared in 1794, under 
the title of Adventures and Frolics of Sir A. Z. He was born in 1741... 


Reise durch Deutschland, Dacnnemark, Schweden, Norwegen, &e. Travels in 
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Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and part of Italy, in’ the years’ 
plans, maps, and: 


17975 1798, and 1799, 4 vols. 8vo. accompanied with 
plates. ipsic. 7 rxd. 12 gr. Phe 


The author of these Travels is M. Kuettner, a German of distinguished 







abilities. ‘The observations contained in this work are not the result of that 


8 and hasty j nt, too frequently apparent in modern t 
They offer a vast fund instraétion, bs the cotapetiods of various cow 


and cities, aid by an Sxamingti¢n of the prodecioet of art and industty. 
A long residence in the different countries furnished the author with a0 op- 
en ea ae ee , and of confirming the or- 
ginal opinion he formed of them. is stamps his’ work with 
charatter of uncommon impartiality, and his statistical and political ‘know: 


atter 
ye oy in the Low Countries, at the comtmencertient of the troubles which’ 
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Travels in Germany, Denmark,Sc, 158 
Jedge, added to the information he acquired by conversing with the mos 
enlightened men in every country, render these travels one of the most in- 
teresting collections that have appeared for several years. : ar 
The first volume describes part of Germany, beginning with Hamburg. 
The natives of that city are reproached with their love of money, their JInx- 
ury, fondness for play, &c. hese are, in some measure, Counterbalanc 


by a great number of public establishments, richly endowed, abd admiral 


supported, at the head of which may be placed that for the poos, 

has served asa model for many others in different countries. The popu- 
lation.of the city has been estimated at 130,000; the author, from the m 
‘exact data, fixes it at 113,000, because the number of emigrants has been 


' frequently exaggerated, although, as he asserts, it never exceeded 5000. 


The revenues of the city are not completely ascertained, but, they : : be 
computed, with tolerable accuracy, at three millions of marks. : . 
From Hamburg the‘author goes to Leipsic. Upon this occasion he 
‘entertains us with new observations on the government of Saxony in ge- 
neral. Although the eleor was forced to take part in the war with France, 
the country has not felt it; no war subsidies have been exacted; the public 
funds are at a permanent elevation. Order and a prudent economy pervade 
every department of the administration. The taxes Paid after the seve 
aly war are diminished one third; the country exhibits excellent ks 
‘kept in good repair; manufatures are improved, and the public coffers are 
filled. ‘The commerce of the city of Leipsic is continually augmenting, 
and the opulence of the inhabitants increases in proportion. : 
The author passes rapidly over the articles of Potsdam and Berlin, two 
cities well known from former descriptions, and likewise Dresden, where 
he admired the collection of busts in plaister, from Mengs. The cities of 
Hanover, Lunenburg, and Lubeck, furnished no very interesting observa- 
tions to the author, who concluded his tour of Germany at the town of 
Kiel, known for its university and its trade‘in timher. 
The secand volume contains the tour of Denmark, and begins with a 
‘description of the six dykes of the canal which unites the German 008 
and Baltic Sea, The author thinks them as well construéted ag the bi 
sluices of England and Holland. Vessels of 290 to 230 tons pass copve- 
hiently and oafely, The part of the city of Copenhagen called Amalienburg 
contains handsome strutures; but the author found every thing excessively 
dear there, and eyen surpassing, in that respect, all the other large towns 
he visited. The Danish government is not rich; the army and navy alone 
absorb one third of all the revenues of the state. - [n the prince royal’s aparte 
ment the author observed only pictures of battles, and two portraits, one of 
his consort, the other of Charles XII. of Sweden. The observatory.and 
royal library deserve the notice of a traveller. What he says of the fortress 
Cronenburg as incapahle of preventing the passage of the Sound, hag 
since heen confirmed by experience. : 
Upon entering Swedeh, the author found every a it roads, but'd 
country thinly peopled, and a soil moderately fertile. changes, how- 
ever, "haga Gothenburg, where the country asaumes a more siniling 
aspe&t.’ In his tour of Narway; he principally confines hinesll. the 
erg and productions of nature, which Coxe has but slightly nay 


The city of Stockholm presents on one side ma iflcent palaces, beautiful 
wares, statues, &&c. and on the other hovels built of wood. Its popula- 
on has been rated at 92,000. (M. Elers computes only 86,000.) T 

| pe ie ola pwr and the library are ph ed png the. pum; 

of artists ‘description is very considerable a | 
tisk geographical chante are te be ofa distin@ chapter. 
i ‘ 3 2 
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wardrobe. are still preserved the clothes worn by king Gustavus IIT. whew 
he was assassinated at the opera. Res . a 
After Stockholm the author visited the university of Upsal, the library 
of which contains 52,000 volumes, and amongst them is the Coder Argens 
éeiis. In one of the rooms of this library is to be seen a large box, on whieh 
stands a smaller, both fastened with chains and bolts, and sealed. "Thos 
two boxes were presented to the university by Gustavus III. with an ins 
junction not to open them for fifty years. The botanic garden of Lin. 
nzus is well described. Professor Thunberg’s cabinet of natural histogy 
is very rich and perfe&t; the proprietor left it by will to the univers iy 
Upsal, whereas Linneus’s son sold his father’s colleétion to an English 
man. The remainder of the volume comprises notices on the mines of 
‘Sweden, pafticularly on the copper mines.of Fahlup, and an invenestNg a 
ticle on the town and port of Carlscron. The national dress introduces ty 
Gustayus IJI. ig retained only on solemn occasions. The German language 
is less common in Sweden than in Denmark; in general- there are but few 
Ribraries, and a very small number of printing-houses. ; 

’ From Sweden the author returns to Germany by Stralsund. We omit 
‘various details relative to Silesia, which he traversed to go to Bohemis, 
The city of Prague appears to him to deserve the third rank amongst the 
handsome and large towns of Germany, assigning the two frst to Berl 
‘Vienna. Prague surpasses Dresden in the number of its palaces, and 
Vienna itself in the magnificence and number of its churches. : 

The library of the university, consisting of nearly 100,000 volumes, por 
Sesses an annual income of 3,000 florins, which js sometimes augmented 
the chancery, and is devoted to the purchase of new works, without r¢ 
gerding the minder librorum prohibitorum. . The author there met with the 
finest new English works. The observatory, on the other hand, appears 
Father neglected. ht 

The city of Vienna has been enlarged and embellished, within the last 
four years, by a great number of palaces, gardens, several cabinets of natue 
ral history, manufactures, &c. In going to see the tombs of the emperors, 
in the church of the Capuchins, the father who conduéted our author, told 
him, that the emperor Neco i] had permitted them to receive 30 novices, 
and notwithstanding the permission of the present emperor. to receive mort, 
the number 30 had never been completed. It had been before observed to 
the author, in Bohemia, that young men were no longer solicitous to em- 
brace the ecclesiastical profession, tbat thére could scarcely be found sue 
Gient to fill the vacant cures; recourse was necesanaly had to the monks, 


and thus the convents were depopulated. Only prelates, abbés, and very 


few monks, are to be met with in company at Vienna. a Sd 
Amongst the public establishments, the school of surgery, and the ingtitt 
tion for the deaf and dumb, appear to deserve the preference to ail the 
Others. The population of Vienna may amount to 230,000 souls, excla: 
sive of the garrison , that of all the emperor's dominions, including he 
new acquisitions; to 23 millions (M. de Lichtenstein computes 25 mil- 
pond). and the revenues of the state are estimated at 80 to 90 millions. 
Orins. ee 
The author enters into some details concerning the secret Police ead cee 
sorship of Vienna: neither of them iis so severe as has been generally ity 
ined from the accounts of travellers. The reigning emperor wished to 
liow the example of his uncle Joseph II. but circumstances have 
a total change : le imitates him, however, in the simplicity of his’ 






life; his table is more fragal than that of the opulent families of 
and his personal charater makes him generally beloved. : 


‘ "ee ef ‘ 
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Manso's Works. 187 


epera, and even farces are more encouraged than serious pieces. The 

seria could not Jong maintaia its ground, ead wae eblj to yield to the - 
opera buffa. Sines Shel boetmen seman of the ad Tatars has decreased 
at Vienna: the inhabitants love goad cheer, but to represent them as glut- 


‘tons is a great exaggeration. Provisions and wine are cheap; tea on 


drunkenness is very rare, and, | age dae the natives of Vienn 

no more than those of England or Ireland. . re 
“We thall follow our traveller no farther. In the fourth volume ‘he cot 

tinaes his ‘route through Stiria, Carinthia, and Carpiola, to Venice. “Th 
comments we have made will suffice to give the most favorable ideas of ‘it, 
and'in whatever point of view it may be considered, it appears to pe desery- 
ing of an English dress. RP ene : 


Vermischte Schrifften von C. F. Manso. Miscellaneous:Works of €.F. 
‘Manso,,2 vols. 8vo. 356 and 420 pages. Leipsic. -s vad. regres > 

Eath volume of this interesting colleétion begins with por Phecens 
some are entirely original, and others are imitations or tran: 
number the author has very successfully Laiaied area) t » 
and has accompanied them with some notices on Laura, ext fram De 
Sade’s Memoirs of Petrarch, and explanatory notes, _ 

The memoirs in prose possess a different kind of 7 
Alexandria, under Ptolemy Il, The author here deac ) 
lant era of the history of chat city, celebrated at that ‘pg 
its commeree, its literary establishments, the mannera ‘of as. inh 
luxury of Ptolemy's court, the character of that prince, Bee. 7 
next examines the political situation of the city, traces the pottrait of, 
‘Philadelphus, calls to mind the fate of his wife and of his suster Arsing 
celebrated festivals of the Dionysii, enquires into the motives of the | 
ficence of those festivals, and the causes of the opulence of th Egroeam, 
and the power of their kings. These he ascribes ppi y to the advan- 
tages for which this country is indebted to the Nile. i noir, in the 
form of letters, is accompanied with a plan of Alexandria, Speruanl bow 
gH and d’ Anville. Re a saijate 

he. second volume presents, in the following order, sudj errata e 

the legends of past times, composed of seven pe oy fictions, the subjects of 
which are, the gift of song presented te mankind; the age of fo foas or the 
civilization of man; the dreum of Empedocles ; loves te disciple of the muses 
Astrea, or virtue amongst men; the altar of Ezmenides; and a g : into ely» 
sium. All these_pieces hore origresiny tae invention; and the circume 
stances of the fable are enlivened and enovbled, by a moral design... 

A very diffuse memoir on Greek romance occupies the ‘remainder. of the 
second volume. the author divides it into three classes; in the first he ranks 
the Milesian tales of a certain Aristides, which were known. prior to:the trie 
umvirate of Sylla.. One Antonius Diogenes is likewise distinguished for 


° 


ations. In the 











rae 


. the kind of production which the author calls wag, and romantic 






Th the second class he places the fales of the | atries, or his 


hy the operations of magic into beasts. The first. who distinguished 

telf in this kind of writing was Lucius of Patre, anterior to Lucian. , The 
arly ass of Apuléius likewise belongs to his; Slaas,,..1ne aReemate 
ends amorous stories and inthe he, apthors of which li ween 
the second and fifth century, and at the head of whom. must. be. placed Jde~ 
liedoras. The author afterwards examines. why the Greek. roma: # ma 
its appearance neither sooner nor later than. immediate period. 
pete and cpllertaoe 3 ik 















































( 158 ) 
‘RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. : 
! AMERICA, fee li 
7 HILE the threatening cloud gathers. over Europe, the expansis 
YY waters of the Atlantic remove the United States beyond the im 
pending storm. The political cabals of the feudal governments do, not 
tract their councils, or impede their prosperity. e administration of 
President Jefferson is favorable to the interests of his country. A. pea 
deputation has been received from the tribes of the Blue Mountains'to cam. 
plain of the infration of the treaty of Grenville, to implore that the gale of 
Spirits may be prohibited, which they observe are exchanged for the neces. 
saries of subsistences introduce poverty into.the country, and destroy 
diality in the intercourse of life. . This embassy also has made the | 


of a few ploughs, and of a single blacksmith, to facilitate their _projetted 
‘improvements in agriculture. i, 
; RUSSIA, 


‘_ The councils of this empire are not inyolved in the general intrigues, 
Eutope.” “Phe wisdom of the new emperor has direéted their attention 
objects of much higher national importance. Respectable in its maritime 
“force, and placed.at a distance from the scene of convulsion, the monarch 
“feels its own strength and independence, and applies its deliberations p 
‘cipally to interior :mprovement, The marble palace 3s no longer occupie 
to the disgrace of public morals, but is appointed for the residence. of m 
‘of virtue and stience. In the tes which are circulated through th 
country, a supplement is devoted to inventions in the sciences, in arts, cam- 
“merce; and agriculture. The university of Dospat is established, and re 
“gulations are adopted for the improvement of the native language, and 
the im ion of productions on literary subje&s. The ede 


a 






Little Russia and of White Russja, not having been. accommodated to 

system miost suited to public convenience, have been each of them sul 

vided into two distinct distri€ts. —- a 
ee . SWEDEN. ; 

Charles the Twelfth, whose domestic habits were so pecyliar, and whose 
military example was so dangerous, has often been exhibited, during the last 
‘century, for the imitation of his successors, when perhaps there exists not, 
in the whole history of Europe, a prince who so entirely sacrificed the treae 
sures, the commerce, and the happiness of his country to his own persona} 
fame.” At this day even the raiment ‘of that rash and inconsiderate 
is shewn to foreigners, as if these contemptible remnants could contribute to 
the dignity of the Swedish nation; and lately when the army was reviewed 
by the young king, decorated in all the splendor of the new military cos 
‘tume, he himself appeared in the simple array of his favourite predecessor. 
Those who recollect the interview of the duke of Marlborough with the 
Swedish king, at the beginning of the last century, will not consider these 
observations wholly inconclusive. 4 
~ "Works are established at Stockholm, and pe i shes by an extensive se 
tal, for the curious and elegant manufaéture of mirrors, a branch which hai 
never before been attended to in the kingdom. e 

sail DENMARK. ve 
‘However unsuccessful the Danes have been in the condu@ of war, in the 









peaceful arts they deserve the imitation of Europe. It will be reco 


With plédstire by the friends of liberty, that this nation was the first t prD> 


‘and ‘to adopt the emancipation of their slaves in their colonial esta 


cising Wil the parade: and ‘ottetitation of free pr 


adopted the same coercive system which existed under the Capetian 
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Retrospect of Politics. 169: 


Yn other countries this trade was perhaps. begun from: ignorance, and coms;, 


tinued from plied peey hes France has rang: to the commerce, , 
so derogatory and destructive to the ies, without ¢. temptation,,, 
ffom Se me capital involved in colon c concerns: while ucoaheaee sea 
obscure Vandal court, which has been treated with so. much contumely, + 
stands boldly for ward in the protection of the rights of the species. ; 
In. consequence of the abundance in that country, the extensive tradean 
corn and Cured provisions has returned.to its usual channe) ; allt 







tions which policy had recently imposed being now completely withdrayens . 
7 siti SBEBMANY., oy sont ay ITY 
“On an examination of the state of Vienna, the popvlation appears’to.. 

have heen considerably augmenteil : the trade of the ger commercial towns, : 

particularly of Frankfort, is reviving, and Lubeck, Hamburg, and. o 


ate making application to thé diet of Ratisbon, for the énjoyment.of a free, 
trade, in case the calamities and vicissitudes of war should again return. Jor- 







metly these Hanseatic towns were enabled to assure their own neutral Y 
independence, instead of becoming humble suitors de a foreign council:, the, 
e they formed was so powerful, that their alliance was ealici M 


their enmity feared by the greatest princes: but the aceful schemes‘of 
commerce have been disappointed by the contests of political anihition, and. 
the clangor of war has echoed through those edifices | ormerly devoted to the. 
reception of the uséful stores of the North, of the delicate fabrics of Ita) ry 
and of the gorgeous productions of Indian magnificence... To.» aly, the 
etigencies of Austria, the plan of a lottery has. been adopted, and the value: 
of fifty millions of florins as been applied:to it from. the domains of Gale. . 
litia, Bohemia, Hungary and Moravia. ' * Payer afb 
PRUSSIA. a Hg eg ae 
In oe last sels we gave =e pelea calcu sons ny the trade 5 and: 
pulation of this kingdom, in which i rs that the progress.of.1n-. 
ae improvement eet much pice. e in any other. country of Ku- ’ 
rope. ‘The court of Berlin continues to interfere, in a very small. degree, 
with general politics. Within the last eleven years, from the abundant, 
means of subsistence, and the accession of: territory, the number of 
subjects of this crown have increased three millions: the. government has 
therefore been occupied in promoting industry and the arts, to. give cme 
aie ne to the demand of its inhabitants for ublic i gaa 
nufattories are established in a variety of useful IE aap » and the. 
castle of Oranienburg has been ceded by his majesty for an extensive cotton. 
concern. — | yee d elat 
. SWITZERLAND. | sort 3 wis 
The simplicity of the manners of the inhabitants of Helvetia; the warlike 
temper by which they are animated; the example of. the’ free. spirit of, their , 
ancestors, for nearly five centuries; or the formidable mountains by which 
they are surrounded, have not been able to prote& them. From she ence 
perv owt pegibour es the De side of the R r e. Under, the . 
semblance of liberty, with the parade of constitutions and of franchises. more: - 
insulting to the unieistandin er man than the plac scoeniaat f oyatbe Ri 
public sind bas been, agitated for a considerable period ; and while the can. 
saries of Bonaparte age employing the tumidJanguage of natural. rights and. 
civic honors in the halls of the state, his officers are applying the,military . 
Spee et Spee 
minate in « military deat Those a are ftiends to natio 
laepetesoe, wil ee ws competion the ate of ate 
pies Wee aig eget 
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“violent struggles c . Swiss in defence, of. 
span te house of Austnia? ‘Who does nos, semember, th 






























































166: Retrospe of Politics. 
debited t6 Switzerland for the art of employing infantry in wat, wow bath, 
talidni¥ ‘fitiged'ir. ‘deep and close artay, presenting on every side # formidabl 
frotit to the enemy, became impenetrable as the ancient’ tian xof Macedonia’ 
arid’ Rote. ‘To the Swiss guards the monarchs of France were indebter 
for theif secarity ; to the French ee Swiss owe their desuruétlon, 
2 « : H TA : ; 3 ” Sa F< ns; iF 
‘Pope ‘Clement; besieged in the castl¢ of St. Angelo by Chatles V° fee 
ot flesh,’ or surrendering to that temporal prince, and in the’ cus 
of | in, had vreater power to resist the will'of His conquefor, thin 
VII. to o the authority of Bonaparte. The head of the church, 
eo formidable | to all the temporalities of Europe, is found’ at this time « 
breting in pri , within’ the walls of his palace, the anniversary of His ¢ 
nation, and applying the san@tion of the Holy See to dignities and bene 
to’ which his nrost insidious enemies aré'appointed. ab apere 
“Phe ‘Wittle républic of St. Marino’ has newly’ orpatized its govetinient, 
‘Ligurian’ republic, where Genoa the Proud raised to the Cloads her ame. 
phitheatres; her palaces, her towers, and her battlements, is reduced td misery , 
and'desolation, atid’ the country is infested by a horde of lawless banditti.” : 
‘The young king of Etruria appears to have contraétéd in Spain the supet. 
oneo prevalentin that country. In the time of Jamés IT. we experience 
the evils Hanae ne on the-dominion of priests: that néw kingdom is ff 
ing’ the fara? ¢ffeéts of ‘the authority of these ecclesiastical lords, and th 
territory: which ‘disputed for conquest hand to hand and foot to foot 


See geet mPa pay Sop Cat 
sular powér. ‘Phe’ Italian blic, notwit hg’ the ‘multiplicity of: 


obje&s which occupy the attention of its president, does not escape 

exertion of his authority: mandates are issued from the palace of the 
Thiilleties to assign powers to b> Sng Swine ahd to regulate her intern 
administration, to’which tlie’ natives submit with the most patient spirit, 
bi et toe A are endeavouring to check the tide of revolution, and the, 
parliament of Palermo has been opened with great solemnity in the presence. 
of his Neapolitan’ majesty. ved 

TURKEY. 


‘The public mind has been $0 much occupied with the peace of ‘Ammiensy. 
that‘little’ regiird' hasbeen paid to the court of Solymian. We have before, 
noticed the indications of a vast project fatal to this empire, which however. 
has-in no very ostensible form obtruded itself on our attention within the last . 
month. The interior is distraéted by rebellion in every terrific form. “Pasy fart 
Oglou, who has so long raised his. daring. arm. against the united power ¢ 
the loyal bashaws, has at last considered’ it pradent rather to conciliate, thea. 
t vehi } Mp ros and Has t hit pre at a solemn leaghe . 
against his sovereign with some of these provincial despots. Bente 

! toe FRANCE. vi : ae 
“Teas long been apprehended’ by the sagacious' politician, that the entite. 
attention of the Chief Consul has been diredted to restore France to the an~, 
ciént'systeth; and the ‘political miétaphysiciaasin that country have not been. 
deficient in ‘arguments to a the gradual but total change in the organi-. 















zation of government e plan of public education is no longer. destined 
to iifiee t'tte arden Pyoat te Sang wal cite prep f, 







degrade the’ hamah mind bya condition of Prience from. cy. ta, 
manhood. ’ All the proud and siblime principles of liberty are exchanged: 
for thei servility of imitation, and the ‘slave trade is, re- on the gan 
guiniaty basis of the’ monareliy, Sécause’ the old gover 
intfodace ‘into France's‘ new ortitt of © cy, 


li ; the’ Christian ‘religion is no longer to be onducive to pty; 
ar public morals, bet Budi ale diet there to HA sed t 
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vied, thiat no solitaty' tyrant ‘can exist, that the gradations of rank are expé-. 
diént in arbitrary governments. es ld etait 
" Napoleone F hue tit last ascended the thrané of Charlemagne : it is true. 
that the’ kingdom of Spiim,' the states of Germany, and certain provinces c 
Realy, are'dot nomi subject to his impérial sceptre; but either by the 
arts of diplomacy or the’stccessds of war, he bas controuled their councile. 
sd contracted their boundariés.. Apulia, Calabria, and the ancient seat. of- 
thetyranny of Dionysitis, preserved their indépendence' of bisque pe 
decessor, but at this diy the efforts‘of thosé countries have heen ineffet ale 
and’ the’ throne’ of the Vicities may be considered as a vice-royalty to the. 
eipire of France! oer: eves ; 
‘supreme authority vested in the Chief Consul seems te have excited 


sé Tittle Opposition iti France, ag the mere'transference of an estate of Russias 

peasantry from one master to’ another, while the’ triffiig changes of footmen 
and secretaries. have produced.a considerable: movement in the. public mind, 
and have raised between families and distriéts. the ferocity of Caledonian 
clans. As the bauble ofan‘ itfant, the sc¢ptre of imperial ‘power has been 
thea. che consider, kingly essary to order, religion F 
’ Those w ider, ki overnment nec to ordi ion, and 
happinesss\i0 the present’ ae of Europe;- will: feet consolation from this 
ciahge; and: will be oratified that after all.the: political vicissitudes to whieh) 
France hasbeen sed, a systein of regular ment has been established, 
favourable’ to'tlie happiness of France an@ the on of hier’ neigtibours. 





ase. others. more.diffident, who expe& no beneficial. result from vio- 
lence ‘and usurpation, and considering monarchy. as the*most effectual means 
of consolidatiny’ power; and* the most prompt! to“insute'the success of its 


plication, trenible“for’ the’ safety of Europe: Sueh persons will not be 
Seo ksecs chat tha tatadaa not beeal vase eat ith unanimous con- 
curtence.;, that;under, pretence of deficient ptovisions, diseontents are mani- 


fested: which have: been’ sutficient' te excite: the vigilance of the military 
Whatever maybe the power of France ovér'the adjacent kingdoms, she 
seems likely, to be divappointed in. her western expedition; it is stated that 
few are'in a-condition: of: disease in; the army at St. Domingo, but thete is- 
reason to apprehend that the number of diseased-is greatly lessened by those 


who’ have’ fallen vidtinis to‘ the’ climate, and the d the expedition. 
The-war is carri¢d off with great barbarity, the apiprehetisibn of a new mas- 


sacre has occasioned the continental troops to retire fromthe Cape, and the 
head quarters‘are in ‘consequence removed to: Port Republican, where -they 
have received supplies very seasonably, and:a-reinfotcement of 6b00@ men. —: 

Tie teeaty of pone’ GREAT bavran ie eater to be eee 
_ The treaty of e is at last. acknowledged by the minister to be extremely 
insecure Y, fess ys hopes of. the athe are not. extinguished, and. 
that the ambition: of the viétor is’not satistied ; that an immense peace estas 
biishment- both naval and military'is' to take:place to counterpoise: that of @ 
similar nature in France. The unfavorable parts’ ofthe definitive’ — 
ment are attempted to be vindicated by the rage Sas Srp ad the'com- 
ere weakness of this-country, and the noble marquis who conducted 
the negociation had scarcely resumed his place in’ the senate, before he. had 
occasion-to listen’ to assertions’ of the futility of his: labors,'to:new projects 
of continental alliances, to supposed incroachments of: France on’ the mari~ 
time, commercial, and colonial rights of thig country, and to the declaration 
thatthe pacific intentions of Bonaparte would. probably. disappear as soon as 
he had::stored his magazines, placed his out-posts, and arranged his pointe 
of attack: | Whatever’ may ‘be ‘represented’ of Bonaparte, to expose the 
uitifice he employs and the hostility he designs, Lord Hawkesbury introduced 
‘WO. ape ey if not a justificati of bis oe er ee f — 
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his policy and that of king William 
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of glorious memory... The peace. 
Ryswick negociated by that prince, was x pledge of mal Pent prese * 
perpetual amity, friendship, and good understanding between checeeceele 
ing patties; yet we are told by the noble Lord, that he assented to the treaty, 
merely to give time to arrange new alliances, and to contrive new expecem 
for successful war, and accordingly four years afterwards, when William, 
had beer amusing himself with the partition treaty, a new. alliance wy 
formed against France, and anew war declared. Whether the present 

‘will be more or less permanent, we cannot presume to determine. | Whi, 
‘we lament the uncertainty, and ardently hope for the continuance of. peace, 


‘we trust to thé ‘wisdom of our rulers to exert every means in their 


power, 


prevent the destruction of the human species in a new war; but if these 
should be inetfectual, we da not despair ; the energies of our country may yet. 





be exerted with success, under the Ansons and Marlboroughs of our own tome 
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‘THE subjeéts that have been submitted to 
<s parliamentary investigation since the 
daté.of our last number, .are the following 


Jp the House of Lords, EleGion uf Irish Peers. 
* tS firs t Definitive, Treaty, - 
In the House of Com, Pitt’s Administration, 
=.” Militia, : 
‘' Malt, Beer and Ale, 
‘Parish Apprentices, 
‘Sinking Fund, 
Assessed: Taxes, 
Definitive Treaty, 
Nabob of Arcot, 
Bank restrictions, 

> West India Dotks, 
Grenville A&, 

> + Bank of Ireland, 

. Jrish Courts, 
Irish Peers, 
Duties, 
Bull Baiting, 


Trish Linen, 
. Prince of Orange, 
Volunteer Corps. 


The only obje& of magnitude which has ~ 


been diseussed in the Houseof l’eers was the 
definitive treaty negociated at Amiens, 
which, pursuantto notice being given, was 
debated on the 4th of May when the follow- 
ing noblemen ‘joined in the discussion, 
Lords Grenville, Pelham and Thurlow, the 
Earl, of Carlisle,‘ the Lord Chancellor, the 
Earl of Carnarvon and Lord A nd. 
Lord Grenville-—-Of all other , conside- 
rations by which I am actuated this day to 
address your Lordships, there- is one” that 
presses more powerfully than all others‘upon 
my. mind; 1. mean the question of good 
faith and. public.-honour, before which all 
other points sink comparatively in their im- 
portance and value. | The chara&er of the 
nation is what can never be given up; our 
wealth, our resources, our territorial posses- 
sions, areall inferior to it; they may be re- 
gainel, but public faith, once forfeited, can 
never be redeemed, in thus noticing the 


{it 


good Sjth and. honour of the a 
pledged as they were by the most 
obligations, I'have to lament the k 
- of two points, highly interesting in thedef- 
nitive treaty. ._The first is Portugal, a i 
becca A oot natural ally, and 
every thing to promote our views, and to’ 
ensure Catiuehaa According 'to a stipu: 
lation in the: i the dominions. 
of Portugal were. to have beén preservéd: 
entire ; but that stipulation has been | 
away by the cession of ‘a part of Portu 
the crown of Spain.’ On‘ the value” 
territory thus given up, I do nét wish #6. 
much todwell.as upon the unexpetted alter.” 
ation in the provisions of the first articles, 
_and the pre t established by the * 
in Europe ; which threatens the most fatal: 
consequences to the lawful’intercourse ar 
political relations of every state. Théecén- 
sequences to this country in particular, are: 
immediately felt, and will. be. found'tu be 
extremely prejudicial. . You have thus com’ 
pelled Portugal to abrogate the Methuen 
treaty, so very valuable ‘to you in a tom- 
mercial view, and for which ‘you? once 





thought no risk, uo sacrifice, could betes, 


great. All, the privileges obtained by that 
treaty are.surrendered, and all the benefits 
which it imparted are lost. With respec. 
to the boundaries of French Guiana, taking~ 
them as. they now stand, I cannot by any’ 
means discover that they are less dangerous. 
to our interests than they were before the. 
change effected in the definitive treaty. You. 


have not given to your enemies less oppor 


tunities of extending their influence and: 
‘their means of annoying: you; you have? 
not obtained for yourselves a more satisfacq 
tory cause for believing yourselves set 
You have given to France, at the mouth 
the river Amazon, an advantageous ar 
age and station for her shipping’ ‘y' 

given to her the command of ‘Brazil, 2 







of war. His Lordship next  procee 
State the negled in the treaty of the 


of the whole of our East India trade in:timg 
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’ Isto be'maintained 


’ ‘Malta, I find the objections f 
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tious house Of Naséan, ‘and then said; 
Another point which [ cannot altogether 
pass over'is the’ Cape, which in the preli- 


 thinary articles was to be ‘established asa 


free port, open to'the trade of all nations. 
The full sovereign 
Republic over the Cape, completely destroys 
this regulation ; and if the neittrality which 
to be'maintained: there ‘be utyed’ against 
mt, Nmay surely sak, what provision 
been made for this iieutrality ” Should: six 
thips only be stationed there’ in time of war, 
so very important is ‘the ‘dituation ‘of the 
Cape, that they would’ put this country to 
the expence of ‘twenty: jit miore’ships for 
the prote@ion of our India trade, When 
Ieconsider thie ‘alteration which: ‘has taken 
place in ‘the ‘definitive treaty respecting 
had to urge 
anticipated” by ‘political ‘stdtements in a 
French papé?,’which appeats to' rest upon 
the authority “of minent. “The: writer 
of these poem ap gerd wee oes 
to'argue, aiid‘to argue truly, that ‘* the de- 
Saitive teeliey'e'thore. stg emore 
glorious to’ Fratice than the preliminaries.” 
So says Bohaparte, ‘and'so say I, though a 
very humble“ followet aparte. .The 
article is ndt, ‘T’adtnit, ieolutely ° official, 
but it is in fa@ the same, and should be ‘so 
considered. It has certainly beén submitted 
to the inspéGion and sanction of govern- 
ment, for I am confident’ that ‘fio one in 
France would dare to employ his newly ac- 
quired liberty in publishing refle@tions of a 
political nature without the express and 
avowed consent of government. Upon the 
subject of Malta, as settled by the definitive 
treaty, the reasoning of the writer is no 
fess remarkable than it is convincing. He 
Says 
In the’ conditions relative to Malta, 


* that importarit fortress, which the friends 


of Englatid' had: $0 often assigned to her, 
every thing is favourable to France both in 
the provisional regulations and the defini- 
tive arratigements. As long’'as the island is 
Neapolitan it will be French : and'to make 
it'ceage fo be'go will require the concurrence 
of all the great powers. If at one day the 
Maltese Langue should become dominant, 
the position, te wants, the temper, the 
nature of that Langue, would bring it un- 
der the influence ‘of the French govern- 
ment.” 

From’ this strain of reasoning few men 
will, I think, venture to di 
point which France could desire has been 
secured to her, and Malta is without even 
the protetion of a British guarantee With 
TeBpect to its being garrisened by Neapolitan 
treops, the precaution is too contemptible 
on treated eee In the course of 

eight hours the French troops may 
march and take possession of Naples, and 
ad can his Neapolitan Ma- 
dative hem, sending his troops to 

but incurring an idle expence, and 
*akening his own power at home? The 
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ty given'to tlie Batavian 


. anterior treaties, * the old law is destroyed 


Every 
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independence of Malta is, under évery 
point of view, a chimera; and the order, 
as it is at present revived, is at once a com- 
bination of aristocracy and democracy » of 
ancient opinions and hew ideas, of chivalry 






and philosophy. The revolutionary spii 
is, it would seem, to be the chief suppo 
of the new order, and as the French wri 
‘© To add to the whimsical air of these 
combinations, England has contributed, as 
well as France, 7 — it there. It 
appears certain at least, that havin siv> 
ed from ‘the inhabitants of ‘Malte Nera 
plans of a republic, the English ave given 
the effect to the’ proposition of these island- 
ers in the treaty of Amiens. Thus demo- 
crati¢ principles hiave found protection from 
the powerthat went to war to oppose Leg 
His Lordship then adverted'to the impro- 
vidence in-the terms of the treaty with res- 
pect to the prisoners of. war ; he intimated 
that by the deviation from the establishe, 
principle, in regard to the ¢onfirmation o 


oe he 





a néw public law commences, and what was 
the i ce? the downfall. of our naval 
‘superiority ; strike the British flag, lower its 
dignity, debase its pre-eminence, and the 
greatness of the British name and nation 
were gone for ever.” 

The nioble Lord (who seemed to omit n 
weer? that could terid to yet the vali. 

ity of his proposition on the impolicy 

the treaty) next adverted to the (igaation 
‘of the Gum trade, 80 intimately consected 
with our manufactures, the cession of Loui- 
siana, of Martifiico, and concluded a lon 
elaborate, and eloquent speech with the ad 
dress of William 111. to his parliainent, 
on the 90th of December 1701, of which 
we acknow we have not discovered 
the application to the general design of his 
harangue. 

Lord Grenville then moved, that the 
House do take into theit consideration, the 
treaty’ of peace definitively concluded at 
Amiens, on Friday se’ennight. tr 

Lord Pelham rose in reply. With respect 
to the treaty’s not being confirmed in the 
customary forms, he acknowledged it would 
have been more satisfactory to him had they 
been’ recognized, but that difficulties had 
arisen pending the negociation in this res- 
pect: he denied that variations had been 
introduced between the preliminary and the 
definitive arrangements: that publié faith 
had not been surrendered in the'case of the 
Queen of Portugal, ministers having, as far 
as it wasin their power, stipulated for the 
integrity of her most faithful Majesty’s ter- 
ritories ; that the exception relative to the 
limits of the French in ‘South 
America was an affair between the French 
arid the Portuguese, over which ministers 
shad no controul. Ali that thad 


wished was’ not obtained ‘in favour of the 
Prince of Orange, ‘hut the Brench had made 
@ public acknowledgement, that the _ 


7 
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of Nassau had suffered losses in what was 
now termed the Batavian Republic, and had 
declared that an adequate compensation 
should be procured for the Prinee. In res- 
peft to the Cape, which was another point 
to which the noble Lord had called the at- 
intion Of the House, they had procured a 
explanation of the stipulation respecting 

» which was to be found in the definitive 
treaty. His Lordship contended, that no 
“ new public law of Europe” was established 
by the recognition of ancient treaties uot 
being inserted ; he attempted to. countervail 
the arguments of Lord Grenville on the 
gtd of the prisoners, and asserted, that 
the il of Malta was secure from the 
Siena stated, if reliance might be 
on the faith of the: contraGing par- 

: he then concluded with moving the 
amendovent of leaving out the word Friday 
e and inserting W ednesday the 12th 


The other pee nop: Lords who joined in the 
en oe themselves to the point of 
order question was put and the amend- 
ment, that the treaty be taken into con- 
sideration on Wednesday rai hy was 
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Clare ene one 


ig “he 


agreed to, atid the Lords onlered tu be sum- 


moned. 

ws? the variety of objeés that devolved 
under the consideration of the House of 
Commons, very few oceasioned any long 
‘debate ; those which excited the greatest 
Interest, were the Mite Rawr aur Ale du- 
ties, on imports exports, the 
Bank restri@ion, and the ie Aebisie treaty. 
The first was opposed with great spirit, on 
‘the strang ground of the. oppression occa- 
‘vioned by it to the lower urders of the com- 
‘munity, and it was supported on the other 
side, by the public exigencies and the neces- 
‘gity of answering the nationabagMgase ments, 
On the snbje& of the Bank, it will bea 
Satisfaction to those who place implicit cre- 
ag im the declarations of the minister, that 

lee unequivocally avowed that there was no 
be ion any where, “ whether or not the 
nk was able to pay and discharge in any 
manner, any demand that could be made 
upon it; so that an enquiry into that matter 
was now totally unn t: it was there- 
fore, not in consequence of any doubt or 
- @pprehension, or even relu@ance of the 
Bank, but solely on the ground of political 
expediency orang out of the situation of 
this country, with reference to its export 
trade, the course of exchange,. and the 
commercial relations of foreign nations to 
each other, that this measure of continu- 
ance of the restrition upon the Bank ad 
“proposed.” 

The duties on the imports and exports 
eccasioned ary long debate, during which 
it was declared from the authority. we.have 
Just quoted, 6 that the commercial world 
“had Ria gainers by the-war, that trade in- 
stead of declining had moiety increased, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer en- 


éédvoured.to spper this position, by a com- 


ict igs vale tone a play: 
this question, but will even preci 
hae sa the mpeaeet ‘ 

is well known, that the powerful 
of Lord Grenville in the upper house, ané 
of Mr. Windham in-thelewer, were com- 
bined to resist this treaty, and te procures: 


address to hig Majesty, disappro 
bation at the total omission of s commer 
cial treaties, expatiating on the encroad> 
ments of France, expressing a firm resole 
tion to resist every invasion of our 
commercial and colonial rights, and praying 
his Majesty to demand formal sepunciationy 
of the acknowledged privileges of ¢hig.coumt 
try, and the renewal of the antecior.cem>- 
mercial  semomeeaete with France. Inthe 
the House of Lords;. — 

Teady Pre wd to the objections 

on the resignation of the rights of P 

on the negieg of the house of Nassau, on the 
situation of the Cape. and of Malta, on the 
improvidence with respect tothe 

War, and the silence with regard to ‘prior en 
gagements ; on the Gum trade, mee 4 
surrendér-of Louisiana and. Martin 

the reason we have assigned ; with w! 

novel accom paninients or kgical : 

subjeGs have- been tregted by Mr. 

ham, we must decline passing’: 

same ground. . .The.connegion of 

‘mer treaties .with ladia, met.w 

tention. ia the House of Comm 
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exerted 
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se phat: reese the 
par ot} m 

and denied that all the 

ne near by the French in 

aly ont , of the. ein ah of 1783. 

Beds & Gat. A. of the gan 
t of Mr. Dundas ao Mi agg of 

6.bad made-a 


ight was Fore in ih it : 
pompous declaration, of the yalidity of our 
fight, and that if it was questioned, we 
would support it® aie sword.. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman ought, however, to 
tecolle@, aud t_ it. to the sense and 


he put. itt 

Hes Gereaae mt ouse, that the Right 
ae Ls a'view, of 

‘ané side. oF the uation, ‘is’ not what 
we say on-the subject that it can be deter- 
mined by, byt what-thaenemy say. The 
Honourable Gentlem mounted his 
war horse, and, li er Ajax, had 
about his opponents as if they had been 

ft. many Trojans, which might do very well 
debate, but will not hold good a mo- 
ment longer than the opposite party shall 
Cease from urging their Pies, He next 


verted to the proceeding with regard to 
a island of Elba ; »it was stipulated by the 


‘\. preliminaries. that this island should remain 


part of the dominions of Tuseany 3 in order 
to evade which, they endeayoured to pre- 
vail on Spain to cede the island. when the 
King of Etruria took possession of Tuscany; 
but he refusing to pay this garnish on com- 
ing into that spunging house, thev imme- 
diately determined to rob Naples of part of. 
her terri 
for Porto. errajo, gave the King of Etruria 
a draft on Piombino. 

The honourable . member proceeded to 
expose the commanding situation of France; 
he said, that nation had aGed on the priu- 
ciples he had readin Polybius, by which 
‘the Romans obtained universal empire, that 
only Russia and England.possessed resources 
fo preserve themselves from the grasp of 


_ this gigantic mouster. Iu faG, said he, Eu- 


Tope is gone; but that is nothing to_us ; 
this country. is an island, we can take to 
our boat.and:seek out new interests in other 
ak of the world. But he denied the 
th of this reasoning, for he insisted that 
we could ga no where but France would fol- 
w us wherever.we bent ourcourse. If we 
ent to America, thither France would 
pursue us; and we had lately furnished her 


Fey the.means to annoy not only ourselves, 


but the Americans also. In the West In- 
es France. would follow us like a ghost.— 
Posesced as. she was of Guadaloupe, De- 
marata, Essiquebo, and other valuable 


» and by vy 4 compensation - 


islands, Il not : te ine eae 
2 gee eee 7 not sia 


Gavete road 
peta dig By eft 

the whole 

be dire@tcd | 

ence: he 


centiousness of the ps ba 


assisted these dangeroc ose 3 


in many te pl was. 
have given of Lord Pelliam’s scone the 
other Hoate, ‘and veciphteet a fon. + 
ahi catidn of the treaty of 
He drew'a comparison between England 
and ee to ‘counitervail the represehta- 
tions that beet’ made derogatory 
country ; he said the navigation’ ren 
is reduced. and scarcely has she a merchant 
vessel. ‘The s sources of our naval 
were all ved, while bce nthe 304 
were diminished.’ 
our different branches of trade wie on 
seamen with those of France, 
how much. ours are increased, aia *hate 
verse is the case with to Phi 
Her M ean and Levant trade is the 
rend unimpaired, and that does not 
seamen fit for the ocean. Her 
po nursery the West India trade is de- 
stroyed. while ours’ is ; augmented. Aa 
to Gentleman formerly said, our power 
as robe sage than solid; 1 say thas of 
he situation of Britain is 
pei sy ca pital is greater than her territory, 
while the reverse is the case with joo ubed to 
France, The power of France 
donk tt ey nto went ty Bt 
; her objeGs are too numerous we 
e the means of supporting, Inpro, 
consolidating, and defending our country 
The next questioi is, what is our or 
for the peac:? He owned that altho’ 
neral terins of the peace were satisfactory . 
thut any peace that could be made must-bec 
» under all circumstances, és.¢3 
iusecure. His thst monpr 
amendment to the 


os when there at a 
fifty-two votes in favour of ts 
Addington and Pitt were gn this 
left in the minority,” 


s 


occasion 
New. 
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New English 


"THE Celestial Companion; of Projections 
>. da Plano, of the Starry Heavens; simple, 
original, and useful; accompanied 6: mye 
servations explan of their use; and a 
treatise, containiygthe elements of astro- 
nomy : the whole intended to facilitate aud 
rt the study of that sublime science ; 
br Robert Woolsey, gent. in folio, with a 
of the author and six plates. 


ie aie aphy. 

«whe life of Poggio Bracciolini; by the 

Rev, ‘William Shepherd, elegantly printed 

bap aka Anecdotes of the Heroic Con- 

ct.af Women during the French Revo- 

.3,.translated. from the French of M. 

3; Irvol. foulscap 8vo. 

"Life of Toussaint Louverture, Chief of 

the French rebels .in St. Domingo: to 

which are added, Interesting Notes respeét- 

ing several Persons who have a¢ted distin- 

ed. Parts in St. Domingo; translated 

om the French of M. Dubroca; with a 
portrait of Toussaint. 


: Ys ‘ 
A Comple Herbal ; containing the prints 
and English names of several thousand trees, 
lants, shrubs, flowers, exotics, &c._ many 
of which are not to be found in the Herbals 
of Gerard, Johnson, or Parkinson; by 
Jamies Newton, M.D. , 


Drame. 

The Shakspearian Miscellany ; containing 
& collection of scarce and valuable tracts, 
biographical anecdotes of theatrical per- 
formers, searce and original poetry, curious 
remains of antiquity, a concise history of the 
early English stage, with anecdotes and 

ortraits of Perkins, Cartwright, Harris, 
nd, Pinkethman, Farquhar, Miss Norsa, 

T. Cibber, Redman, T. Davis, dig. printed 
chiefly froin manuscripts in thé ion 
of, and with occasional notes, by F. G. 
‘Waldron, editor of the Literary Museum, 
Harding's Blogripboyal Mirror, &c. &c. 4to. 

sducation. 9 

Aphorisms for Youth ; with observations 
and reflections, religious, moral, critical, 
and characteristic ; elegantly printed in one 
pocket volume, 

Elements of general Knowledge intro- 
Guctory to useful Books in the principal 
Branches of Literature and Science; with 
fists of the most approved authors ; designed 
chiefly for thé junior students in the uni- 
versities, and the higher classes in schools s 
by ‘Henry Keit, B. D. iu 2 vols. 8vo. 

_ The Paternal Present ; being a sequel to 
Pity’s Gift; chiefly seleted from the writings 
of Mr, Pratt, embellished with 11 wood 
bn} by Nesbit. 

“Elements of French’.Grammiar; morte 
especially designed for the use of gentlemen 
cadets ‘of the Royal Military Academy at 
Wodlwich ; by Lewis Catty, French master 
of the same academy. ; 

Bee Geography. 

* A new’ and corrected edition of an Intro- 


Publications. : 
duéion to hy, ina series of leséat 
ced Ea ia 
br rete, socoepeamier ries ©ene of 


e , 
° Tre 
iption ‘ 
us gt 
tae 


bes > 
worlds including the 
and ret ie 
ton: thé Astronomit 
Rev. S. Vince! to the whole are added, 
lists of the best maps, and books of travg 
in all langtiages, and ah ample index y ty 
large vols. 4to. with numerous maps draw 
under the dite@tion, and with the 
rovements, of raed 3 and engray. 
1a new manner, by Lowry ; forming ay 
Universal Modera Ata. Beg Biins: 
_ An abridgément of this work bythe 


author, is in a pr reparation. ©’. 
‘The Histoty Ed fo the 4 


cession of King George IIf.to the conclisio 
of the in the year 1788 J , 
Adolphus, Esq. 'F.'S.'A.. in 8 vols, @¥or 
’ History of the Botoughs and Parliame 
of Great Britain gil Mr. Oldfield ; 3 vi 
England, 


80. 
Debrett’s ‘ 
and Ireland; containifig an account of @ 

the peers, whether by tenure, summo 
creation ; their collateral branches, birth 
i an 3 family names, ‘a 
titles of eldest$ons; a complete and alpha: 
betical arrangement of their mottos, with 
correé translations; extinct, dormant, an r 
forfeited peerages ; an account of the differs * 
ent orders of knighthood in the three’ king- 
doms; with a list of persons who" have 
received the honor of knighthood during 
the present reign ; y Prentg pocket vols. “* * 


A Supplementary Volume to Butn’s fie 
tice; consisting of precedents of warrants 
convi&ions, and other -prattical forms of 
proceedings befote justices of the peace in 
and out of sessions; by Edward Williams, 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister at Law. "Ae 

Reports in the Court of Exchequer dur> © 
ing the 41st year of George III. by Robeit 
Forrest, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Bat 
rister at Law. Ss ‘i 


. "Medicine. vee 
A Medical Glossary; in which the words 
are deduced from ‘their original languages 
properly accented and explained; by Dr. 
Turton. + ie 
References to the Bones, for the’ use of 
the anatomical schools; by Benjamin B, 
Simms, M. D. , ~ 
- Prattical Observations on the Use of 
Oxygen or Vital Air, I. illustrated with 
5 plates, 4to. by D. Hill, Surgeon, Fellow 
and one of the Council of the Londos. 
Medical Society, and Honorary Member of 
the Medical Society at Guy's Hospital, >” 
Commentaries on the History and Cure ~ 
of Diseases, by Wm. Heberden, M.D. Byo. 
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“Miscéllanies. — 
im Pie-Nie} eyran nen ~ Prove and and 


Pose ad od ext fos ew from new prbioaions 
of meri 


The Animal Kington aren oy Tenteess trans 
lated from of thie cefe- 
brated pate se ahr erp enlarged by the 
ithprovement and discoveries of later natu- 
palists and societies; by Dr. Turton, in'four 

"Natural History of Quadrapeds 

The Natu: istory ins 
cloding all the Linnzan class of Mammalia: 
to which ‘is ‘a genetal view of na- 
ture, for the use of young’ : begun’ 
by ‘the author of the Natural History of 
Bids, 2 vols. 12mo0, 72 copper plates of 
four footed animals 


Martin and Mansfield,’ or the Romance 
of Franconia; by Anna Maria Mackengie, 
duthor of M: cidated, Feufal 
Events, &c. $ vols. 12io. a 


‘Pastry. 
Calliope; a collection ofthe Astest and 


mom approved Songs, * 

The Satires of Deci Junius Saves 
nalis, translated into verse; by W. 
aon, esq.: with sei illustrations, 


“The poetical Register. and Repository of 
Fugitive Poetry; for the ‘year 1801.3 one 
volume smal] 8vo. tobe continued aniereally/ 

The Ifiad and Odyssey 3 trans- 
lated into blank'verse by William Cowper, 
esq. prepared for - the press by himself, and 

ed by his “Kinsman; the: Rev. J. 
Johnson, Lb. L. B. chaplain to the: Bishop 
of Peterborough, 4-vols. 8vo. 

‘The Pleader’s Guide, a didactic Poem, in 
two books containing the conduct of a Suit 
at Law, with the arguments of Counsellor 
Botherum* and Counsellor Boream; in an 
ation hetween John a Gull and John 
Gudgeon, for assault and~ battery at a late 


. contested election; part II. 8vo. 


The Trident, or the. National Policy of 
Maval aera OE 3 ‘dedicated to his’ Ma- 
jeey, 4to 


‘Public Credit in Danger, or Frauds on 





.the Revenue, ggivate ‘wrongs and public 


min; t> which ave added, Hints on the best 
means of providing for a peace establish- 
ment without encreasing the national bur. 


etaacsngatis seine 
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thens; See ene 
ciety of the Inner Temple.) .°. . 

The letter of the’ Right Hon. oy Fox 
tothe gy ee Septet, 
29,1793, with an 
ples fla eee qreays by rm Adair; 
esq. & ty AM 2 


Substance: of the Speech: of. the 
Hon, Sir William ‘Scott, delivered:in 
House of Commons, Wednesday, April-2;' 
1802, upon:a motion for leave to! forte 
bill relative to the ‘non-residence. 
Clergy, and other afrs ofthe hurd. 


Lectures on the Gospel-of St. Matehiow, 
delivered in the parish church of St. 
‘Westminster, in the years’ aoa 179018004 
and 1801; by the Right Rev. Pore 
sony D Bishop of London : io D:99ls. 


Sermons; 3 by the Rev. Ty Gisborne, M. 
A. one volume 6vo. 

The Missionary. Society reviewed asibee 
aminéed,, that .its -constitutioa’ is 
discordant with ripture eae with 
some hints on th¢ absurd, of givin 
the Sacrament of: the Lord's "and 


A Sermon, preached in-the chapel of she 
London pa oe fant Leaders By Rds 
atson, ishop of y 410 print, 
ed for the benefit-of the charity: 
The ‘Recorder; ‘being a‘ collection. of 
tsacts' and: disquisitions, chiefly: relative. to 
the modern state and principles of Quakers; 
of ee on Baxbit 


i a 
Fugitive Sketches of she Hisory'and.na- 

tural beauties of Clifton crate esi . 

cinity 5 by G. W. Manby, esq. |: aed 
Ty oe 

AT on the. Diseases‘af Horses, in 
‘which the‘variaus cases and symptoms are 

snaity: conseuneen delineated, and 3 

eabeeliiiencauateatiaond 






observations: and. 
igre eine an appenn on 
refficacious and useful 


Travels 
Lapland, ‘to: the: 
1798, 1749, Q vols: 4t0. witha map and fié- 
teen elegant ‘gngrevings. Cae 


» Cape, in the years 


, 


yr 


New. Books. Imported. ad wy coat an 
"7 Gonna nt ag te JA. sab meso JerPrieur do Bénédietins, 2 
: 7. Hye et Chrétienne, ov abate 
LSPs i 100, Bees fav | eerie 
midres Notions du Systéme de Tree re, Sig «: vre des Proligen © on seins & 
Mae ci te figrGee i ge « Aveniuies + merrellewe Reece are 
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nans, Esprits; Esprits; Fantbmes, Demtions, &c. &e. 
1 vol. 12mo. 2s. 6die ot 
* Bes| Colonies’ Modeérnes sous: la Zone 
Torride, & particubidremens de-eelle de St. 
Domingue; par Barré St. Venant, Colon de 
$t,. Domingue, large 8vo.: 108 6d. 


rues des Evéques Frangois qui se sant 8y¥o, 


feudes tes plus iliustre. par faur Doctrine & 
eur Sainteté, depuis PEmblissément de la 
i duis les» Gayles:.jusqu’am 17me: 
Sidcle,; suivie @une Notice: sur: la Vie: de 
ears: Evéques égaleatent: illustres pac 
rs Vertus, depuis le 17me. jusquiau mi- 
ss du 18me. Siccle, Svo. 6s. 
Tiaiteé: amalytique ‘des::Courbes. & des 
terres. Degreé, -par J. B. Biot, 


sip “teh un Déporté: pour servir: aux 
Romanciers, aux Follicwiaires, aux Journa- 
listes, aux Faiseurs de Tragédies, Comédies; 
&6, de: Sv. 95. 

L’Oracle parfait; ov nowvelle:Maniére de 
tiretles Cartes, 12mo. fig. 2s: 6d: 
> Histwire: fun Geant éenitepar un Dain, 


Fimo; Ss, . 

" banred'Bstelle,. 2: wo: 12mo. és. 

L'incendie du Cap Frangois,.ou.le Régna 
de Toussaint-Louverture, tvol: 12mo. 2s. 6d; 

Histoire du Galvanisme; &-Analyse.des 
Gifférens Quvrages publi¢s:sur cette Décou- 
verte, depuis son Origin’ jusqu’a ce Jour, 
par Sue; 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Nouveau  Dictionnairtre poétique dans 
Yequel ‘on a classé: les: ‘Mets, par’ Ondire de 
Richesse de: Rimes, prepare a chacun 
sa. Défigition, &e. &c\ précédé. d'un Essai 
didactique sur: les. Régles' deé Poemes, par 
pep a tte gr. 8vo,108. 6d. 

Les Malliewrs de Plofidélité -conjugale, 


ou Letwres publiges: pour instruction des vol 


“tr _ 256d... vse 
anny de i Geng Teygponcens 
Souprums, 12 


«Instructions! sepesamaties surle: Jubilé,: par 
barr aon stains 
dela Publication ple- 
mitre, per Monseigneur ap gr Légat:a 
; 12m. 2s, ‘Gd: «| 
* Abrege: Chronoalegiqee dela Révolutian 
de Pravcea !'Usage: des Erales Pabliques, 
peas Desodoards, 3 vuls:-1%mo. fig. 12s, 
Manuel: ‘de la Littératureamcienne, con- 
” “terant lArcheologie: une-Notice, des Aub 
teute:classiques<: la. Mythologie: '& les*An- 
tiquités Grecques & Romaines;. traduit: de 
Schenburg, 2 vol &vo. 12s. 
Traité de I'Education économique des 
Abeillés, par y 1amo.-26-64, 


PO Cy en Sicile, dans le ” Grand-C réce 
& au Levant, par le Baron, de Riedesel, : 


vO. 65. 
? Ctira Harefort; owl “Wictime’ des Ap- 
ences par Moreau, pere, @ avols, ‘Tea. 


* atten de Nip ont de" “aw ‘Mars 
nis de i A ‘aveo a Vie; qobene Ge 
vols. '18mo. 5s 
~"Bermardiy & ‘Céteweine}: Ou les- 
@Wute mauvaise Education, 18mo. is 6a, 


Recherches chimiqaes senicremataen 


sur les. Conserves, Bisses, 
avee $6 —— a jos 
Chantrans, 1 vol. 4to. .11.. 

Histoire du Géabal Praag ak 


os des carpi = 





= Age de. 

duit du Sg et 188. 
Harmonies, bydso- 

de réeréer seg nos. Forets. ao ae 


Températures, &c. dédié ay, Ar. Consulypag 


Rauchy 2: vols. Gyo; 128..; ted eal 
Hamonymes Frangais, ou Mots mm 
ressemblent pat le San & differens. Sacha 


— es 3 1. 8ve., 68. .. 
thologie. Punesge,’ par . 
chard, nouvelle édit.: ornée de 131 fi 
2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Silvestre, ou Mémoises d'un Centenaire 
de, 1675 a 1786, pas Pomtienientai 4.00. 
12mo. 12s: aves 

Histoire: du ThéAtre: Frangois, depuis te 
Commencement de. Ts Rewdution Jusqu's 
la Réunion: générale, par aap a 
Vals, 19mo. 12s. 

Florval & erin ou les Amans raat 


cay 


*YLiaphiéen P & 28k 
igphée,.ou Pune | s.. 
-par ell prom 


fortunes depuis la Révoluton, Tt vol. Ge, 


Distioanaize. risonns dp Bibilagig 
vel. 8vo.; 


lea Sicceade Femey, ou Confidencesd 

Voltaire, receuilles par un Ami dy.cegeand 

—— 1 vol. Sve: Gr: - 
y imitation de ‘TAgthoa: 

Wieland, oh Svo. 16s. Gd. 
Génic du Christianisme, 


per. Chates: 
briand, suid pete Sve, Us.5e 
- Qu, Commerce de - cComrparé dana 
ses Effets avantageux, ou nuisibjes, &c. &e, 
spar Blanc de Avis. 4t0. 40 6a 
Discours gui a remporté le Prix de Musi: 
ge pandas Pproposé purlenye 
National, par F heures 8vo.'2s.. ° 


“Esope tru Bat sy at 9 rho 

- es Seirées d' alexantirleyo 
val tame. ala Suite fe Theate Snr 
2 vol. 12ni6. 
“Tes Gil-Bias, ot Asa be mt 
ABAe 19s rope: opie 


Paul, owla Ferme \ pasando 
‘croy-Dumenil, 4 vol. 12mo. 128, 
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Hiftoire du Mad. SEY Seur de 
Louis XVI. par Mad. 3 3 vol. 
12mo. 9s... 

DiGtionnaire des Hommes célétires, &n- 
ciens et: modernes, 2-vol. 12mo.°8s: 

Recueil de Méchaniques propres al’ Agri- 
culture et aux Arts eti ription des Ma- 
chines économiques, ‘par‘Perfon, 4to. 18s. : 

Les Tréfors de PHiftoire et dein Monle; 
2 vol. 1Sm0.'6s. 

Lek F uret dela Litératute; 4 vol. 12mo. $s; 


SPANISH BOOKS. 

ron del Contiede Norona; 2 vol. 12mo. 
10s 

Memotias hiftoricas fobre et Comercio de 
los Efpanoles: con: fus:Culonias.en las Indias 
Occidenitales, porDon R. A. Acevedo, 1 vol. 
4to. 10s, 6d. Toate 

El Herolfmio de la,A mifiad; 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Memorias de Tippo-Saib, 2 vol: 8vo. 10s; 

no sap utiles: x entfetenidas, 17 fmall 
sol, i v 

Difcurfo fobre la belleza de las Mugeres,2s. 

Adélaide, novela’, 12mo° Ss: 
. Compendie del Imperio de Ruffia, 4to. 8s: 

Poefias. de Don ‘Jofef a de la Cafa; 
2 vol. 12mo. bound) 163. 

La Nueva Clarifia, ® vol. 12mo. ‘bound, 

5s. 


La Filofofa por Amor o;cartas de dos, 
Amantes Apafionados r virtuotos, 2 vol. 
12mo; bound, 9s. 

Hifioria de tos Ninoacelebees, 2 vol. 12mo. 
bound, 14s. . tlw 

Numa Pompilio,:2 vol. 12mo; bound, 12s. 

Et Mexico Conquiftado, Poema Herning, 


\ Sol. 12mo, bound; 1. 5s: 


i nama de SenGibilidad, 6 vol; 12mo. 

16. 

Obras de Xenofonte A teniefe tranfladadas 
del Griego en Caftellano; por Diego Gracian, 
vl a edicio;,Griego et Ef{panol, 2-vol. 
dto (very fearce):21; 128: 

- Comedia :reprefentada.en: real Seminario 

je Nobles, 4to. bound, 16s. - 

Veladas de la Quinta, 3 vol. 4to. 11. 1s. 

Poefias Sueltas, por Don Jofef de Fuentes, 
$ vol. 18mo. 93: 

El Calavera, eomebiag 2s. 6d. 

La Muger Varonil, comedia, 3s, 

» El Carino perfe&o, novela, 2s. .-. « 
Enfago de Traduciones,1vol: 12m 4s.6d. 
La Araucana, 2 yol. S8va,:plates, 11 10. 
Poefiasde J. Melendez, 3vol: 12mo. 11.1s. 
Hoftoria del ‘Peru, ox es nr Madrid, 

1800, 11. nate ’ 








. New Books.imported. . 
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Recreationes del Hoinbre fenfible, 6 vol, 
120 Hi. 4. © 

—_— de las Iflas de rorya Don 

de yer y Clavijo, 4 vol. #0. bound, 
yes 41.5 

El dngeniofo Hidalgo, Don Quixote dela 
— 5 vol. Svo. plates, Madrid, 1798, 


—_—————e § vol. 12mo. touind, “Madrid; 
1787, 91. 6s. 

Hiftoria de la Pa Fe Garcilafo de la 
Vega, 1 vol. folio, M: 1722, calf gilt, 11. 


1 ITALIAN. 

Tl Fiore della Poefia Italiana -del Secolo 
XVIII. with an account of the lives of the © 
beft Poets of Italy, compiled by G. B. Caf- 
fano, Pro-effor of mi 2 Vol, 12mo. 
fine Paper, and hot-p ed, 10. 6d. 


Importations at No. 42, P : 
fied. 4001,-¥ ome von. J. "ei 

1 in, ¢uts, 4to. very 

41 .14s. 6d. : slept 

Buchholz Kuhpocken das wahre’ Mittel 
gegen Blaternanfteckung, 1802, 12s. : 

Struve Kuhpocken Impfurig,” 1802, 4s. 
Bn agnng die Pocken © find cctglaatad, 

> 

Lavaters hundert t Phifiognomifche ge- 
heim ‘reg-in, 1802 

Leben und won des Herrn Kix von 
Kaxburg von C: J; Cramer, 2 vol. 1802, 17s. 

Zoar der Auferwaehilte, von Cc. G. Cainer, 
2 vol. 1801, 19s; 

‘Ariftotelis Ethik uberfetzt und erteuch- 
tert, von C. Garve, 2 vol. 1801, 11.» ' 

Garves Abhandlung uber die Menfchliche 
Pflichten aus dem Lateinifchen des Gieero, 
uberfetzt, 2 vol. 1801. 12s. 

Kaufch Geift-und Kritik der medizinifehen 
und chirurgifehen  zeitfchriften’ Deutfch- 
lands.+° Vierten-Jahres, zweiter Band, 6s. “ 

Efchenburg Handbuch ‘det claffifchen Li- 
teratur, 1801, 11s. 

Schillers-Jungfrau von Orleans, 1802. « 

Une Annéc mémorable de:la vie @Aa- 
guite de Kotzebue, 2 vol. 1802. : 

Mémoires: pour fervir.a 'Hiftoire de’ So- 
phie Charlotte, Reine de Praffe, j ber Erman, 
1801, 73. 6d. 

Sefie Europz wae et defcriptionibus 
oer ‘cau€tore J. H: Lafpeyres, 1801, 

Euripidis Hecuba illuftravit Ammon, 9. 

Anacreontis Carmina recenfuit Degen, Se. 
_ 


‘ i 





~ Notices of 

, Turton’ is sa tw the translation 

‘of Linnans’s and Mineral 
Kingdoms, ‘which, ‘with the Animal Part 


int pub, ‘will complete the Systema 


} aR A aed finpiovel Célle@tion ‘of the 
most ‘celebrated Hpitapty end: apepennme 


Ven, I. "a 


New Works. 


through England ; and Wales, will be = 
lished in'# few weeks: 
pm wat ‘Life‘of Gustavus Tt. King of Swe. 
from the French ‘of M. 
Serr the 's Ex-Ambassador of Louis 
“XVI. to the Courts as Dae 
and prevent ‘Member of “the _— 
Bods j; 

















176 New Projeits, Public Works ee Events. 


Body ; by Lewis Goldsmith, author of the 
Crimes of Cabinets. 

_ A View of the General History of Litera: 

ture ; by John George -Meusel, Professor of 

istory in the University of Erlangen, and 

ber..of ‘several Literary Societies 5 

ranslated from the German by Thomas 
pee S 2vols.8vo.; ; 

Travels 1 Upper and Lower Egypt, in 

mpay with. several divisions of the 

rench army, during: the campaigns of 
Génersl Bonaparte in that country; hy 
Citizen. Denon, one ‘of the artists who 
accompanied the expedition ; in 1 vol 4to. 
accompanied by a superb Atlas, containing 
158 folio plates, of views in Upper’ and 
Lower Egypt, of antiquities, of representa- 
tions of manners, customs, &c,_. 
Broad Grins ; comprising, with new ad- 
aiom! tales in verse, those formerly pub- 
lished under the title of My: Night Gown 
and Slippers: by George Coleman, the 
younger. 

To those interested in the approaching 
general election, the new edition of Mr, 
Oldfield’s History of the Boroughs and Par- 
liaments of Great Britain, will be highly 


necessary; containing much useful informa- 


tion on that interestin subject. ) wit 


The. Rev. Mr. ‘Evdns-is preparing the 
seventh edition of his: Sketch of the: Dena 
niinattohs into which’ the-Christian World 
is divided. The sixth edition has sold-with: 
astonishing pr pe three thousand having 
been dispdsed: of in the! course of abdut 
eighteen months : the portraits hare | Given. 
mich. satisfaatio 

Mrs. Somerville. is still exerting her tae 
tents for the Benefit bf tle’ rising genera- 
tion: She has now nearly ready for-pab- 
lication, the New Children in the Nem 
Matal Woodbine, Fhe: Birth 
sothe | others... She is: also: prt e 
editions of Familiar Conversations, nay 
for Children, Grandmother Storiés, &v..-:+ 

' Mr. Mason’s New: Speaker bas met with 
that ~omes which ‘bia ubiities and’ {n- 
dustty deserve: The second edition’ és! in 
the peo 


em novel Peasied the White: Ketight,. ms 
vols, i8 néarly ready for publication ;: also, 
atiother ftom this, pen ‘of the author of Met- 
terv ville, 0 or * the Chance Pedestrian. 
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New Projects, Public Works and Events. 


é SUBMARINE VESSEL. 

+ On the 13th of last month, the Eail of 
‘Stanhope intimated. to the ‘Peers a netv 
proje& of marine destruction so complete, 
that with: 15lbs. of powder, a first rate ship 
of war wonld be blown to atoms, 

The solemnity with which this commiu- 
nication was made will. be recolleéted by 

many of our readers. Every chemist is 
acquainted with tlhe improvement in the 
means of powerful combustion by the oxy- 
genated muriatic acid: but it seems this 
discovery by submarine vessels to extend the 
application of gunpowder below the at- 
mospheric medium, is not so generally 
ascertained, 

Iu:the. 15th volume of the Regertory of 
Arts and Manufa@ures, article 65, we have 
the description of an invention by. D. Bush- 
(nel of Conneticut, which invalidates every 


pretension to fovelty in the affait thus 


gravely announced to our nero legis- 
lature. 

In..our néxt number we to'give 
@ particular account of the inachine, and of 
the experiments upon it: in the mean 
time, those who wish for more early infor- 
mation may refer to the. work: we. havé 
mentioned, where they will procure the 
satisfaction they desire. 

The apprehension of the noble Lord 
whose attentiog: ha; been so. strongly at- 
tracted to this naval. engine, has probably 
arisen from some information he has. re- 

" ceived of its practical appiication by es 
hostile to the interests of this country. 
MILITARY COLLEGE, BAGSHOT. 
Those who ‘commana the honor and secue 


ok 
rity of the country materially concerned th 
the improvements of military tactics, will 
have seen, with concern, the néglect-@ 
thdse institutions in which: con- 
duce toia:regular and ain tahce 
with the military art.’ Ih Ponte Gérman#, 
and. Prussia, the duties ‘of a commande? in 
the field are considered to involve some OF 
the most elevated Attaininents in the: tci- 
ences; geometry, fortification, 

language, and: ailthe athletic arts are:s 

and practised ; and however ‘sériouély ‘We 
may lamiént the cause'of war, if it be nétes- 
sary in the present state of political affair, 
we approve Of évervy institation ‘that ‘can 
facilitate the acquisition’ of. the ‘art: on 
which its successdepends. With these views 
we announce, with pleasure, the project of 
a college at Bagshot for the instruction of 
youth in military tactics, under the patro- 
nage @f the higliest authority in the m9 
dom. ‘The constréction of the bail 
committed to the direction of Mr. Sai 
Wyatt, surtéyor-gérieral of his Majesty's 
works. The space within tha ‘ekteiiop Wall 
.is to be about 14 acres: this extent is to 
include the courts aud gardens. The whole 
is to. be: inAhe distinction of architecture, 
called the absolute or ornamental gothic; 
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COFPER. 

‘The present very low price of bit 
is feared will boube: hash of abgng unis 
of the principal mines in Cortwall, as the 
returns are found: unequal.te the expence 
of working them. Preah Soy 

MANGANESE...” Bali"? 

. A-valuable mine of manganese has been 
recently discovered near Exmouth, from 
which port several vessels sail every month 
laden entirely with that article.. The mine 
already produces the proprietor a net profit 
of 501. per week 

| TRAMES AND MEDWAY CANAL. 

, The first three miles of the Thames-and 
Medway Canal were opened for navigation 
on thest of May, -The:committee, with 
‘Sir William Geary, their chairman, came 
down in their boats from wear’Hyam to the 
bason at Gravesend; then retired atid:dined 
at the Falcon- tavern, Gravesend. :Great-part 
of this canal is on the noble scale of 52 feet 
in width ; and as far as it has gone does great 
ciedit tae Mr: Dodd, its first projector. 

FIRE AT WOOLWICH. af 

Thursday morning, May 20th, about four 
o'clock, the jer on guard discovered-a 
fire that had broke out at the Repository:in 

Woolwich Warren. The alarm. bells were 
tung, and the drums beat to ass, when 
every effort was immediately used “to” stop 
its progress. The gates of the Warren were 
shut, to the exclusion of the town’s people, 
who in their officious:zeal might tiave pro- 
duced that confusion ‘which it was the wish 
ofthe military power.to preyent. ‘Towards 
five o'clock the fire raged with uncommon 
dury; threatening the destruction of all the 
adjoining buildings, When it spread nearer 
and nearer to the Laboratory, the conse- 
‘quences of an “explosion were | so truly 
alarming, that at ene“time, to prevent 2a 
greater'evil, it was:in contemplation to bat- 
ter.it down with cannon. “Fhe wind, bow- 
ever, very tortunately-confined: the devasta- 
tion to the Repository: — After two hours 

Jaudable exertion on the part of the soldiers, 
‘firemen, and some of the inhabitants of tle 

town, who were afterwards admitted, ‘the 
fury of the flames began to abate, and the 
‘fire was gradually mastered in such a.man- 

ner as tu dispel every alarm for its farther 
progress, The first and chief care was to 

Temove the bombs ‘and mortars from the 

imminent danger in which they were sivu- 

ated. Besides the fears for the laboratory, 
in another building adjoining were about six 
thousand gun-cartiages, and vast quantities 
of ammunition, in store-houses and work- 
shops With the exception of three mor- 
tars, which made a terrible explosion in- 
deed, all the articles of a precarious nature 
, Were, removed. . The curigus articles de- 
stroyed consisted of arms of a rare kind 

‘Tippoo Saib’s gun—Jndian. wall picees—a 

Variety of cannon—rockcts--in shart, almost 
.cvery article used.in the: military art, toge- 

. ther with every specimen \of warlike. wea- 
_ bons _A private letter says, * Brom the in- 
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cé, there is but too 
much reason to beliéve that this yr | 
not the mere effect’ of accident. The 

broke Gut at one and the same time in three 


The loss to government will be ‘it 

The damage done at the model-room is par- - 
ticularly to be lamented, as several choice 
works of art have been destroyed without 


the power of reparation. 4t is, 


. |» “CRIM CON,’ . 
Inquisition before the Sheriff oes 
sex ahd a Special Jury: The Rev. Mr. 
‘ow. Fawcett. ° etcee 
‘. {Phis was an action for criminal: convet- 
sation with the Plaintiff's wife. “The: da- 
fe oer laid at 20,0001. ese pyre 
had suffered judgment by defau 
Jury were impannelled to assess the da 
mages” ate 
.. Mr. Erskine stated; that the Plaintiff, the 
Rev. George Markham, ‘was the third son 
of his'Grace the Atchbisbop of York. ‘In 
the'year 1789 he married his present wi 
‘Miss Suttun, the daughter of Sir Ri 
Sutton, Bart. of Norwood, in Y 
The Piaintiff and. Defendant had beer bred 
up together at Westminster school ; ‘they 
were afterwards fellow students at Chri 
Church, Oxford. Afterthey had left. cc 
lege, and the Piaintitf had retired: with hi 
‘wite and family to his living in Yorkshire, 
the Defendant wihappily: ¢ into: the 
same neighbourhood to feside. 
looked‘upon him asa brother, and admite 
him into his fanvily as sch ; he introduced 
him to the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
recommended him to every: person of fe- 
spectabititvy, and behaved towards him with 
that real friendship and affection which ren- 
deted the return the Deferidant had made, 
base and wicked in the extreme. No sus 
picions wete excited by any past of the be- 
haviour of the Defendant, Mr. Fawcet ; ang 
dreadful it was to state, that the criminal 
intercourse existed five years antecedent to 
its discovery, and that at the period of the 
discovery, Mrs. Markbam had become the 
mother of nine children, seven girls, and 
two boys. The Plaintiff was thus not only 
deprived of his conjugal felicity, but was 
placed in a situation with regard to his 
childsen too horrible to describe. 

The adultery having been admitted by 
the Defendant's suffering judgment hy «de- 
fault, there was no evidence.to that point. 

His Grace the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of Norwich, Captain Markham, one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, Sir William: 
Foulis, and several other witnesses, de 
to the happy and affectionate ame | 

Z2 


WZ ° 


vestigation which has taken place into this 
calamitous cireufstah 


Piaintift — 
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which Mr. and Mrs. ‘Markham lived. toge- 
ther before she became -the.-victim. of the 
Defendant's seductive arts. ; 
- Mr. Burchell, the.;Under. Sheriff, reca- - 
Pitulated the evidence, and the Jury having 
yetired near an hour, returned with a verdict 
for the Plaintiff.—-Damages 70001. 


; NAVY. f 

It is stated. from authority, that more than. 
eleven. millions of acorns have been planted 
this year in the Royal.Forests and Chaces, 
for the farther increase of timber for the use 
of the navy. Se it 
‘ GARNERIN, THE AERONAUT. 

On the Sd of June the celebrated Mr. 


Garnerin will ascend from Marlborough ° 


Gardens, Chelsea, in a balloon ; when at the 
height of 10,000 feet, it is proposed to sepa- 
Fate a parachute attached to the balloon,’ by 
which M. Garnerin is to descend to the 
. earth, leaving the floating globe to the 

mercy of the elements. The time appointed 
for his departure on this aerial expedition is 
three o'clock P. M. 

AGRICULTURE. 

_ The land. proprietors upon the. rivers 
Pink and Store, near Stafford, have con- 
structed an aqueduct under the river Pink, 
» gamposed of cast iron cylinders 5 feet in 
diameter, and 195 feet in length, which, 
by drainage and discharging stagnant waters, 
will highly improve a large tract of morassy 
Tand: and this land, by embankment, ‘has 


been secured from injury by floods. These. 


jmprovements extend to 500 acres. 
A gentleman named Seaton, has lately 
brought into a state of excellent cultivation, 


5 or 600 acres 0: forest land in the neigh- - 


dourhood of Slaugham, Sussex ; upwards of 
100 acres. of which are this year sown with 
wheat, and promise a plentiful crop. Mr. 
Seaton manured principally with chalk 
brought by land carriage from the Surry 
Hills, near Riegate, 

We are pleased to hear. that an extension 
of the Ouse Navigation to the spot originally 
intended near Mr. Grainger’s house, in the 
Parish of Slaugham, is again talked of as 
likely to be carried into effect. By such an 
extension, thousands of acres of laud at pre- 
sent unprofitably lying waste, might. be 
brought into culture by the free use of 
shalk, which would be thereby conveyed 
within easy distances by water carriage; and 
the company of proprietors and individuals 


would shortly ke remynerated for their Ja- 
bour and expence, * 
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By the new inclosures in the Yorkshire 
Wolds, about 10,000 acres of fresh land will 


' be taken into tillage. 


.. WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 
At Pontefract Sessions the cloth: supers 
wisors delivered to the Magistrates the ac-. 
count of the quantity of cloth milled.in the 
West Ridinglast year, of which the follow. 
ing isan exact statement, together with that 











of the preceding year: . 
BROAD CLOTHS. ie 
Pieces. Yards. 
Milled last year ~ 265,851. 9,263,966 
Decreased. 21,769) 564,794 
NARROW CLOTHS. ti 
Milled last vear- 169,262 6,014,420 
——-this year - 137,231. 4,889,594 
“Decreased - 32,081 1,180,896 


At the above sessions, Henry Dobson, a 
native of Norwich, lately. residing near 
Rouen, in France, was found guilty ofhay- 
ing in his possession at Ossett, near Wake- 
field, plans of machines used in the woollen 
manufactory, which he had co lected with 
‘an intention of conveying them to France. 
He was sentenced to be imprisoned in York 
Castle, to pay a fine of 2001. andvto be im- 
prisoned till the fine is paid. 

LEAD AND COPPER WORKS. 

Lord Grosvenor, it is oid, has: derived 
upwards of 50,000]. per annum for the last 
two years, from his newly discovered lead 
mines in Flintshire; and another vein has 


recently been found which promises to be 


ually productive. : 
me Margam, in Glamorganshire,.a stu- 


_ pendous machine is now erecting to roll 


copper:. Two vast wheels of iron 24 feet in 
diameter are set in motion by a steam en- 
gine ; one of the wheels, called a fly, makes 
80 revolutio:s in a minute, and regulates — 
the movements of the: whole machine 
Notwithstanding the number of iron works 
already established in Glamorganshire, 
nearly 20 blast furnaces are now erecting ar 
in contemplation. 
CAMBRIDGE ELECTION. 

After a contest of five days, Sir Henry 
Peyton was elected Member of Parliament 
for the county of Cambridge. The num- 
bers were—for Sir H. Peyton 1592, Lord 
C. Somerset Manners 1500. © 





BERKS. 

Births.] The lady of J. E. Liebenrood, 
eff of Profpett-hill ofa fon. Fhe lady of 
Barnard Brocas, efq. of a-daughter 

' Married] At Reading, Mr.-J. Bulley, 
furgeon, to Mifs Charlotte Pocock, daughter 
ofthe late Capt. P.—The Rev. R Vaughan 
Of Fesuborough, to Mis Monk, daugater 

° ) ¢ - 
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of John M. efq. of Bath.—Mr. Cooke ef 
adworth, to Mrs. Stroud of the fame place. 
Died.) At his tordthip’s houfe in Windfor 
cafile, Mrs, Dotiglas, wife of the bithop of 
Salifbury..-Mr. Paul Perryman, mayor of 
Windfor.—In the 84th year of her age, Mrs. 


Hercy of Hawthorn-hill —At Donningtom, — 


near Newhury, Mrs. Barton, aged 82. 
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Mrs. Faulknor, wife of Mr, F. of Padworth- 
hatch farm. 
BUCKS. 


Merried.] At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Mr. T. Englith of Great Marlow, linen- 
draper, to Mifs Sophia Medwin of Woo, 
burn in this county.-Mr. Thomas Linnel 
of Woughten on:the to Miss Sarah 
Townthend, youngest daughter. of Mr. T: 
of Bourton, *Warwiekthire. 

Died.] At Hambleton, in the 76th-year 
of her age, Mrs. Surtees, reli& of Aubone 
Surtees, efq. of Penweil, Northumberland, 
and mother-in-law of the Lord Chancellor. 
—The Rev, Thomas Bradbury, vicar of 
Bradwell. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Gibbons of Dublin, to 
Mifs Monk, eldeft daughter of Mr: M. of 
Parkgate in this county.--Capt. Atkinfon, 
to Mifs Dillon of Chefter.—Walter Daniel, 
esq of New Port, iu the Staffordthire Pot- 
teries, to Mifs Tagg of Rhode Cottage, near 
Sandback in this county.—At Great Bud- 
worth, Mr. John ett, eldeft fon of 
Allen ’B. efq. of Brown Park, to Mifs Taylor, 
danghter of Mr. T. of Appleton. —Lieu. 
Glegg of the Royal Lancathire Volunteers, 
to Mrs. Pollitt of Gatley-hall in this county. 

Died.] Mrs. Hayes,” wife of Mr. H. 
butcher, of Chefter. heed 13, Mifs Sophia 
Bridge, daughter of Mr. John B. of Frod- 
fham.—Mr. Woolley of Chefter, baker. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.] Capt. Paul Tremearne of St. 
Ives, to Mifs Philips of ‘Ludgven.—At 
Helfton, Mr. William Hicks, late of the 
Royal Cornwall Militia, to Mrs. Gray — 
At Stratton, Mr. H. James, fadler; to Mifs 
M. Avery, both of that place. 

Died.} At Briftol, (whither he went for 
the recovery of his health) Henry John, efq. 
of Croftwest in this county.——Mr. Richard 
Avery, officer of the cuftoms at the creek of 
Bofcaftle —-Mifs Patty Gwennap, daughter 
of Mr. John G. of Falmouth.—In his 48th 
year at Halt, near Saltath, W. Symonds, 
efq.—At Botkenua, much regretted, the 
Rev. Thomas Wills, B. A. aged 62 years, 
many years minifter of Silvereftreet and Is- 
lington chapels, 

CUMBERLAND. 

Married.] At Carlifle, Robert Collins, 
efq. of Pettrel Green, to Mifs Hodgfon of 
Carlifle At Penrith, Mr. Robfon, iron- 
monger, to Mifs Pattinfon, daughter of Mr. 
Haac P. both of that place. 

Died.] Jofeph Blain, M. D. of Carlifle — 
Aged 80, Mr. Robert Bowman, of Spittle- 
houfe, near Carlifle—At Peeletown, Mr. 
W. Kelly, in an advanced age.--At Prou- 
ftead. hilly ‘aged 38, John Liddell, efq —At 
Bootle, Mifs smith, in the 21ft year of her 
‘age, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Smith, rector 
‘of that place.—-At Whitehaven, in the 50th 
year of her age, Mrs Brathwaite, wife of 
Capt.B. of the fhip Flora of that port.—At 
‘Carlitle, Mrs. Fergufon, wife of Mr, Johp 
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F. of that city, manufaurer, in a 418 


year oftherage. « 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Marvied.] At Athbome, John Dunnidliff, 


wooilftapler of Caftle Donington, Leicefter+ 

fhire, to Mifs Frances: Suttomof Blore, near 

the former place—VriC. Farnfworth. @f ‘3 

Bakewell, to Miss Catharine Carrington of 

Sheffield. At Eckington Mr. W.. Mullenis, 

Mifs Sarah Gray, daughter of Mr. John 
faye vx 

Died.] After a thort’ indipofition, Mrs. 
Bradthaw, wife of Francis B. .efq. of Hol- 
brogk.--A ged 66, Mrs. Batemah, widow of 
the late Mr. B. of: Derby, attorney at 
law---Aged, 61, the Rev. W. Pickering 
vicar of Mackworth.—In the 83d year of 
his age, Mr. Edward Gadtby-.of Headlow- 
field.—Miuch refpetted, Mrs. Chetham of 
Buxton.—Advanced. in. years,..Mr. Jofhua 
Dannat of Shottle—In the. 33d year. of his 

e, Mr. Cowlithaw of Afhborne —-Thomas 

larke gent. of:Derby, in the 81f year of 
his age. 
DEVONSHIRE, 

Married.) At Exeter, John Moyle, fis 
merchant, of Portfmouth, to:Mifs Margaret 
Turner of Exeter.—in London, Mr. Green 
attorney at law, of Exeter, to:.Mifs B 
late of Toptham, and fitter of the late Capt. 
B. of the navy. 

Died ] At Swilley near Plymouth, in the 
50th year of his age, the Rey. James Furn- 
eaux.—Mrs. Hugh Oxenham, aged $2 
—Mrs. Marchant, widow of the late Mr..M. 
of Exeter—Aged 65, Mrs, Eliz. Kenton, 
zeliG of Mr. W. K. ichoolmafter of the faine 
place.—At Lympftone near Exmouth, Mrs, 
Adams, aged 102 years, Mrs. Hotchinfon, 
wife of — Hutchinfon, efq. of Heavitree.— 
The Rev. Richard Abraham, rector of Lox- 
beare—-Mr. Henry Norman of ‘ipplepen, 
formerly a Newfoundland merchant.—Mifs 
A. Cullen, daughter of the late Dr.: William 
Cullen of Edinburgh. 

Married.] -pemmpnont so. 

e Rev rector 
of Stalbridge, to Mifs Paget of of Doulting, 
Somerfetihie.—At Oborne, Mr. Dyke of 
Yarlington, to Mifs. Loader of the former 
place.—At Stoke Abbot, near stb 
Mr. George. Silk, fail-cloth maker of Bea» 
minfter, to Mifs Eliz, Fowlerjof the former 
place.—Mr. Lewis, attorney at law, to Mifs 
Albertina Wilmot, both of Sherborne— 
The Rev. Samuel Byam, rettor of Wyke 
Regis and Portland in. this eounty, to Mifs 
Welth of Manchefter fquare, .. . 

Died.] In the 45th year of herage, Mrs. 
Warren, wife of Mr. Samuel W.. and fecond 
daughter of Simon Preter,. efq. banker in 
Sherborne.—At Dorchefter, aged 66,’ Mrs. 
Parfons.—At Burton near Dorchefter, aged 
77 years, Mr. Thomas Nicholls, seanigen 
farmer and maltiter. , , 

Married.) A pond Clayton, 
aq t Dar 
M.)). to Mrs. M¢ Danald.—-Mr. Jonathan 
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‘Walton, farmer, at Coxhon, to Mifs Bur- 
linfon of Durham. 

Died.] At Middleham, aged $5, Mrs. 


Tayler, wife of George’ T: efq. and daughter 
of Mrs. Aihworth of bibansin yi kg 
the Rev, John Robfon viear of Sockburn, 
and curate of St. ‘Niehalas, and St. Giles int 
Dusham.—A ged $3, Mr. William Robinfon, 
faddier, of ean ies 95, Mr. J. 
Wann of Durham.—At Gatefhead, Mifs 
Scourfield, daughter of the late Wr. Simeon 
S.of Gatefhead: andon the Weduefday fol- 
Jowing her mother Mrs. S, 


¢ ESSEX. ' 
Married.] W. Codd, efq. of Woodham 
Mortimer-hall, (one of the coroners for this 
county ) to Mifs Kemball, eldeft daughter of 
Wero K. efq/ of Witham —Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, merchant, to Mrs. Campling, both 
ef Coichefter—The Rev. W.'R. Wake, 
rector of Great Bromley in this county, and 
vicarof Backwell, Somerfet, to Mifs E. A. 
Carles, fecond davghter of Jofeph C. efq. 
late of Brown's‘ Green, Sta’ thire —At 
Colchefter, Charles Mafon, efq R: N. to 
Mifs Nicholfon of North-hill, Colchefter.— 
Thomas Pytches, efq. of Alderton, to Mifs 
¥E. Rout, youngeft daughter of Richard R. 
efq. of Stowmarket.—At Wa tham-abbey, 
Mr. George Wood of Bitho;:fgate ftreet, to 
Mifs sarah Prefion, daughter of James P. 
efq. of Sewardftone —At Barking, Richard 
John Braffy, efq. eldeft fon of the late Na- 
thaniel Brafly, esq. af Lombard ftreet, 
banker, to Mifs Ann Ibbetfun, third danghter 
of Samuel J. efq. ot the fame place —At 
. Golchefter, Richard Twining, efq. jun. of 
London, to Mifs Smythies, eldeft daughter 
of the Rev, John 5S, of Colchefter.—Mr. T. 
Prickitt, furgeon, of Witham, to Mifs Re- 
becca Poole, only danghter of Mr. John P. 
of the fame place.—At Little Baddow, W. 
Simes, efq. of the fecond Weft India regi- 
ment; to Mifs Clark of Little Baddow mills. 
Died.] Mr. Hearne, plumber and glazier 
of Maldon.—Aged 75, Mr. Thomas Blyth 
of Colcheftter-—=At his daughter's houfe at 
Witham, aged 85, Alexander Watfon, efq. 
‘Many years fecretary to the Royal Exchange 
Affurance Company, which important trutt 
he difcharged with fidelity and honor.—In 
the 39d year of her ‘age, Mrs. Sarah Lucell 
of Chelmsford.—After a long and painful 
illnefs, Mrs. King, wife of Mr. Richard K. 
of Kelvedon. 
GLOCESTER. wh 
Married.) Mr. Holt of Glocefter, ta Mifs 


A. Atcherley, fecond daughter of the Rey. - 


James A. late of Shrewfbury.—Mr. Samuel 
Cox of Winchcomb, to Mifs Perrin of Sude- 
ley” caftle—Mr: B, Starey of Lendon, 
wholefale tinen-draper, to Mrs. Bletchley 
of Glocetter. 

: Died.} At Winterborne, Edmund Probyn, 
efq. one of his majefty’s juftices of the peace 
for: this county.—At Glocefter after a pain- 
ful illness, aged 86, fady Hicks, relict of Sir 

“H. Hicks, bart.—Mrs. Winning, wife of Mr, 
W. of Brimpsfield.— Mrs. Mills, wife of J. 
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M. efq. of Miferdjne.—At Worcetter, 
John Hickes, yousyeft fon of Mr. W oR, . 
of Beckford in this county. r 


Whitborné” court, to mifs Gray, 
daughter of R. Gray of Great Ealing 
diefex, efq. ~_s heh. 
Dict} At Credenhill, ‘in the 724 year ¢ 
his age, Mr:Jolin Hardwick, a refpe‘ 
farmer.—At ingtott MIB? ref, da 
of Mr. T. of that place —At London, 


HEREFORD , 5. 
Marriéd.] Richard Chainbers)” a 






Jones, wife of the Rev. Dr. J. archdeacon of 


Hereford.—At Devereux, Wootton, in the 
69th year-~of her age, Mrs. Whituey.— 
Malvern-welis, John Mufcott, efy, late Of 
Crumpoak.—At her .brother’s house 
Hereford, Mrs. Holt, wife of Mr. H1. of the 
‘Tempie, London. | , 
Births.) A Uatner, the lid f Charles 
irths.|] At Lamer, the lady of @! 
Drake Garrard, efq. of a daughter.—Ai 
Bayfordbury, the lady of William Baker, efg 
M. P. of a fon. : 
Married | Mr. Goode, furgeon, of Pucke. 
ridge, to Mifs Pochin, eldeit a of 
George P.efq. of Newport, Effex.—Ric 
Hail Gower, efq. of Chefhunt, to 
Emptag’, daughter of the late commodo 
‘E. in the fervice of the India Company. 
Died] The Kev. Thomas Hambly iz 


é 


Murdeck houfe.—At her houfe the Prio 
Hitchin, lady Penelope Farnaby Radcliffe, 
widow of the late Sir Charles. F. R. bart— 
Mr, Timothy Healey, apothecary, of Great 
Berkhainftead, aged 63.—At Colney, neag 
St. Albans, in bis 62d year, Mr. Nourle af 
Welbeck ftreet. ie . 

’ HUNTINGDON. hy 

Died.] At Sawtrey Longe, George Walton ° 

Furness, efg. medical ftudcut of the univer 
‘fity of Glafgow, and adopted fon of the late, 
Dr. Walton of Upton, who died in the year 
1782, Icaving hima handfome fortune. 


KENT. \ os 
Firths,] The lady of George Dering, ef. 
0) 


of Barhani-court, in this county, of a fon.— 
At Godington, the lady of Mr. Toke, i 
of a danghter.—At Linton-place, the lady 
of Col. Rochfort of a fon and heir. 

Marri.d.} At St. Peters, Ifle of Thanet, 
R. Burton, Efq. of Soho-fquare, to Mifs 
Crofts —In London,’ Capt. M’Murdo, of 
the 8th regt. of foot, to Mifs dane Oway. 
of Seven Oaks.—Mr. James rimmer, of 
Brentford, to Mifs Cornwallis, daughter 
the Rev: W. C: tecto: of Petersham aud 
Eltham, in this county. 

ied. }' Tn ant advanced age, Mrs, Fic!d- 
ing, widow of Henry F. weil known by his 
writings in the last century —At Margate, , 
F. Cobb, éfq. in the 75th year of his age. 
As a Magistrate and a man he lived generally 
beloved.—At her houfe at Richborough, 
Mrs. Mary Jenkin, widow of the late TJ. 
gent. in her 87th year.—At Lydd, Mr. 
Barling, wife of Mr. David B, brewer, —2 
Margate, Mr. James Delafons, formerly 
the Broadway, Blackfriars, aged Bare 
: B 
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Sufm Mon of Warchorn« At 

court, in He 36th year of aon co Nt 
Mary Smith, fecond daughterof T..S. efq. 
of Eat fberough —~At Boughton-court, of-a. 


decline, Catharine Clifford.—After a 
fevere and lingering, ilinels Mrs. Elizabeth 
ove of Maidttone, in the 73d year of her 
At Seven rss ft Heart French, 

p= tog that place. 
a Sie Mrs. manigh » Cal. 

ary Beaten Sifter, 

ase wiheray be - 

At. AT toeee, 


Me ory of Bre st in. the 55th 
yep ith 


“Worried. At Canin io, Mr, John. Arms 
tong, of Liverpool; to Milfs. Hethering- 
of Mr.Jofeph H. of Carlifle 
widen) 5 pair Tih Capt. in the 2d. 
regt. of Royal Militia, to, Mifs 
Hagnah Roe, third daughter of W, R, efq. 
of Liverpool-—At Lanvafter,.Mr. John 
ara of Poulton, by the Sands, to Mifs 
Button, daughter of the late ‘Rey, Mr. ri 
of the fame place —At Liverpool, Mr. 
arvis. to Mifs Penelope Leadbeater.—Mr. 
ohn Elliot to Mifs » ‘both of Man- 


chester, 
_ Died.) Ayed 68, i Ww. ‘Dalyrmple, of 
er, formerly lye captain ptain. of this port.—- 
t Skerton, aged 45, r. John Watkinfon, 
attorney at law.—After.a. very {hort illnefs, 
aged 60, Mr. Elijah Salthoufe, of Ulverfton. 
gue of the people: called Quakers:—Sud+ 
denly, we the innodt age of 80, Thomas 
l,.e3q. of Aynfome, near | eb— 
At Middlewich, in. the prime of life,. Mr. 
John Raventcroft, corn-merchant, ‘of Man- 
rier. Aged Me mach eftcemed, Me. 
enry enty Prettor gree and 
Khltee eat Manchefier, Archi- 
Thompfon, lately a commander in the 
Atrican wade, from Liv Le At Weaver. 
tree, Mr, William. Cocke: eral, Jate captain 
ofthe Alexander of Liverpoolse-At Kidder- 
minfter, Mrs, Grant, wife ofiMr.. «Grant, 
merchant, of Liverpool.e-At:Upholland, in 
the 48th year of his age, et ee Fawell, 
minister of that place.-Mr. Wright, many 
years captain of a vefiel from Liverpeol.— 
After along indifpofition, Chriftepher Hey- 
» ely. aged 78 yearsi-aEdward’ Lodge, 
eq. attorney at law, Prefton—In the 87th 
yeat of his age, Rev. Thomas Baldwin,A.M. 
Near. of Leyland, who. for, half.a century 
tat conftantly refided in and done the duty 
of that extenfive and pepulous'pari{h in an 
exemplary manner. He had been for thirty 
wae an active magiftrate for. this county: 
ALEICESTERSHERE. 
Died.); Aged.78, defervedly.. lamented, 
nea Chapman, gent. of Leiceftes.: 
rc ae go sro Sir Vasc Rew 
own fifter, the being his gravdmot 
Mig. Butler Danvers, -wife of the Hon. 


_A.R. Butler Danvers, of Swithland.—wMirs. 


Dliyer, wife of Peter O. of Leicefter.—Of a 
maliguant fever, Mifs S. Hunt, aged 15:: 
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-Bofton —Mr. Holli 


and a few. days 2 u. a 
aged 163; jimo-siniat 


cate fae Jerri - 


relat id 





farmer. wile of 
Mr., P. of. eats a 


ford: Mr. 
21. —After a | frose e ia, 
of her age, Mrs, Atlayy wife of Rev. Mr. A. 
of Stan sages edge Robinfon. 
—At Brumby, near William Clarke, 
gent. aged ore 100, the widow 
Pilmer, of: Baw Se an 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. ‘ 
__ Births] The lady.of Thomfon. Hankey, 
ot Rant frees walinanat sien 
—Mrs 
Portland-place, of 4 fon and. heir.—The 
of Dr. Frafer, of Lower Grofvenor- ftreet,. 
a daughter —In Soho fquare, Mrs. 
widow of the late John. W. efq, .of the 
Houfe of ofafon.—In Somerfet- 
place, the right hon. lady Louifa Rodney of - 
—In Duchefs- -Portland-place, 
the lady of Charles Bowland ie Sty efq. of 
a fon——In Devonthire-place, the ot 
je Wildman, efq.of twins. —InConduit- 
ftreet, the right hen. Frances Moreton, 
of.a fon and heir,—-In Gower-ftreet, the lady 
of John Purcell, efq. of a bter =I 
Mendbefier ty vert, the lady of T Wheeler 
er, efq. of a fon —<In. Manchefter- 
> y of the Rev. Charles Digby of a fon. 
—in Bolton-row, Vifcountefs Chetwynd of 
a daughter,——In aaa oA par the apd of “bg 
hon. Edward J. Turnout 
—At <eaphace, Mis, ‘asm ofade — 
Signora Storace, of Covent-garden Theatre, 
of a fon.—In_ Stratford-places the lady of 
Lawrence Dundas Campbell, efq. of a 


ter. 

wried.] Henry Steel, ef merchant, 
i, odgeahalicOvennsn Mifs Page, of Knights- 
bridge.—Gilbert Mathifon, ,efq. to Mifs 
Farquhar, éldeft daughter of fir Walter F. 
bart.—Nicholas eo efq.late of Seville, 
yo. Mils Ellen Strange, third daughter - 
Peter S. of Aylwaditone, county 0 
ay, efg.—John Weir efq. of Dewathice: 
Place, to Mifs Beech of Quebec-ftreet.— 
Samuel James Arnold efq 
Duke-freet, Walia to 


Garoiine Pye, daug 
ciacpann leaves naee 8 


Northfiéet, Samuel Elyards ef 
ftreet, St. Helens, to Mifs he 


47th year 
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only daughter of the rev, L. C, of North- 
fleet. —Mr, Zachariah 

temple, to Mifs Hore, eldeft daughter J. Hi. 
efq. ‘of Chefter-place, eee tak al. 
Ward, M. D late‘of Weftminiter Hofpital; 
to Mifs Ayrton, daughter of Dr: A. of James= 
fireet, Weltminfter—G., A Legh Keck, 
efq. M. P. for Leicesterfhire,to Mifs Ather- 
ton, fecond daughrer of the fate R.V! A. 
efq. of Athetton:—Edward Dennifon, ‘efq. 
of St. Martin’s-lane, to Mifs Martha Bowles, 
of Baker“ftreet—Mr. John Dorate, of Bru- 
ton-ftreet, to Mifs ‘Therefa Zoffany, eldeft 
daughter of John Z. efq. of Chifwick.-: . 

Died.| Mrs. Hinde, widow of the’ late 
Jacob H: efq. of Langham-hall Effex:—At 
Futham, Mifs Sophia~ Howard, youngeft 
daughter of William’ 'H. efq.—A braham 
Ximenes; ef. of King-freet, Bloonfbury. 
=—=Mrs. jones, wife of the rev. Dr. J}. of 
Upper Charlotte-ftreet, Fitzroy-fquare.— 
At Madeira, ‘Mr. W-° Smart, of Copthall- 
court, Throgmorton :ftreet.—tn Great Marl 
borough-fireet, the rev. Edward Cranmer, 
rector of Quendon, int Effex, and vicar of 
St. Bride’s, London.—Mrs. Dolignon, of 
Bloomibury-@uare—Mr.Stevenfon,of Wil- 
liam - ftreet, Kentithtown.—At Iflington, 
Mr. John Howell, of Newgate-ftrcet, in 
the ‘76th year of hisage.—In a ttof apo- 
plexy, Mr. Thomas Apreece Soley, drug- 
gift’'and chemift, of High Holborn —at 
Lambeth, in the 79th year of his age, Mr. 
Rohert Cartony.—Aged 46, Thomas Rown- 
tree; jun, efq. a barrister of the Inner- 
Temple.—In Newman-ftreet, in the 84th 
year of herage, Mrs. E.Hercy, of Hawthormn- 
hill.— At St. George’s-place, Ratcliffe-High- 
‘way, Thomas Bradthaw, efq.—Gideon Com- 
brune, efq. of Berners-ftreet. 

NORFOLK. 

Births.) The lady of Sir Jacob H. Aftley, 
M. P. for this county, of adaughter. 

Married.) Lieut. Dillon, R.N. to Mifs 
Raven, daughter of Mr. Henry R. of Yar- 
mouth.—Henry Bevan, efq. second son of 
Sylvanus B. efq. of Riddleworth-hall, in this 
county, to Mifs*Harriet Droz, youngeft 
daughter of Simeon’ D efq. of Portland. 
place.—-At Swaffham, John Stevens, efq: 
of the ‘Eaft India:Company’s fervice, to 
Mifs Anné Nelfon, daughter of Matt. N. 
. efq. of Holme. 

Died.| Mrs. Kellet, of Bracondale, aged 
69, reli@t of Robert Cornan K. efq.—-At 
Lowestoft, the widow Newton, aged’ 86. 
She has left two fifters, one aged 88, the 
other 92.—-At Walfingham, Mr. William 
Mallett, in the 100th year of his age-—At 
Bath, the rev, Edmund Nelfon, rector‘of 
Bumham Thorpe, and father of lord vis- 
count N. aged’ 78: He was presented to the 
rectory in 1755, by the late lord Walpole, 
of Wolverton. His death will be long and 
fincerely lametited, not only by his relatives 
aud friends, “but'by all-his parifhioners, to 
whom he was a zealous and faithful pattor, 
till ‘his infirmities compelled his to relin- 
quish his miniterial duties... 


‘Cave, ‘of the ‘Inner.’ 


NORTHAMPTON. — 

Married.} re or Ferrert, Mr.Jof 
Mee, draper, of Wellingborongh, ‘to § 
Matthews, of the former place —=Mr,' 
ward Dobfun,: of Godmanchetter, Hunti 
donthire, to Mifs Elizabeth Rickett, fecond 
daughter of Rickett, efq. of other: 
mills, in this county —Mr. Thomas Chater; 
lace-merchant; of Olney, Bucks, ‘to “Mi 
Rebecca Andrew, of Northampton. °1"" 
$ ‘Died.)} he rev,’ J. Ruffell, B.D. 
of Helmf€on; ‘i: this county, and’ Hinisig 
br ae and formerly fe 
of C. C. + Oxford .«.—Mr. James Lovell; 
of Sulby Abbey. © = 

NORTHUMBERLAND. © °°) ¢ 

Married.| At Bifhopwearmouth, Mr. 
Morley to Mifs Rogers, both of that p 
=-Mr John-Moor'to Mifs Ifabel Whitfd 
both of Sunderland —At Tynmonth; 
liam Bird, efq.' to Mifs Coppin, ‘da 
of Mr; C. of North Shields, thipowner. - 

Died.) At‘Berwick upon Tweed; "Mid 
Steel, of’ Ha —At Howity, nett 
Allendale town,. Mrs. Jane Rowell.cat 
Coopen, in his 69th year, Cuthbert Watlon) 
efq. formerly in the West India trade—A\ 
Corbridge, Mr. Bartholomew © Winthip 
many years bailiff to: the D. of 
berland.—At Stilton, Mr. William Sait 
ders, formerly fupervifor of excife in’ Hlex- 
ham.—At' Howdon Pans, Mr. Anthony 
Johnson. A Soe 


NOTTINGHAM. aed 
. Married } Mr. &.Clarke, jun: hofierté 
Mifs-Phebe Oldknow, daughterof Mr, Aldi 
O. of Nottingham —Samuel Deverill; &; 
of Clifton, near Nottingham, to Mrs, Tho 
of Burleigh houfe, Leicefterfhire: 
Died.}. At South Searle, the: rev.’ 
ward Ward, vicar of Langford and Ni 
Collingham, aged 83.—At' W 
aged 65, Launcelot~ Rollefton, ee 


theriff of this county in 1781 “Aged 72, 


Henry Pearfon, gent. of Nottingham, one of 
the auditors of the General-hofpital.-At 
Colwich,:near Nottingham,’ Mrs/ Simies, 
aged 70.—At Basford, in her 82d year, Mrs. 
Launder, reli of John: L. efq. of Nottitig, 
ham. |<" ' iy 


5.) OXFORD. aes. and 
Married.} Mr. Turmer, of W to 


Mifs Townthend, of Oxford.—Mr: R. Te 
lor, of Beaconsfield farm, to Mifs Soph 
Curtis, only daughter of Mr. C. botlr inthe 
parith of Great Tew.—At North Afton, the 
rev. Samuel Henfhall, fellow of Brazenniofe 


“college, and reétor of Stratford Bow, “Mid 


dlefex, to Mifs Pearfon; of North’ Aston. *’ 
Died.] AtNorth Hinkfey, Mrs.HefterPul- 

ler, aged 66.—Mrs. Ho'ton, wife of MW. 

H. Poftmafter 6fChippi orton.—After 

4 fhort ilinefs, . W. Piefle 

‘St. Ebbes.In 

Mifs Sardh:Apn Galloway, of Oxt 

Aged 14, Mr. W:: Hitchings, fecond’ 

7 tay as H- one of the eiftants 
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Provincial Occurrences. 


_ SHROPSHIRE. 

Morried.] Mr. John’ Barnett, furgeon, of 
¥rbiftock, near Overton, to Mifs Davies, of 
Argued.=Mr. Blazé, of Mitton, to Mifs 
Morris, of Merrington Mr. John Elfis, of 
Shrewfbuty, ‘to Mifs Evafon, of Church 
Stretton.——At Shrewfbury, Mr. John Rat- 
eliff, farmer, to Mifs Deakin, of Holbrook, 
near Wem. 
~ Died.] At Athford, near Ludlow, in the 
prime of life, S Y. Sprott, efq.—In Lon- 
don, Mifs Ann Pryfe, youngeft daughter of 
the late Mr. Pryfe, bookfeller, of Shrewf- 
bury —Mrs. Bayley,’ wife of Ed. B. efq. of 
Withersford. —Aged 66, Mr. Lioyd, of Little 
Shrawardine.—-Mr. Haycock, fen. of Shrew- 
fbury.—Mr. Thos Homberfley, of Ketley, 
late of Coventry. 

SOMERSET. 

Married.} At Bath, John Henderfon, efq. 
ef Forwell Bank, Perththire, to Mifs Pierfy, 
eldeft daughter of the late Jeff. Pierfy, efq. 
of Cork.—Mr. Dod, of Taunton, to Mifs 
Hayman, eldeft daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Haymgn, reGtor of Hulftock and Lucomb, 
Dorfet —W. H. Prynn, efq. fon of Wm. 
Hunt, efq. of Sandford Park, near Chelten- 
ham, to Mifs H. Salmon, youngeft daughter 
of John S. of Wells—At Briftol, Mr. Ben- 
nett, of the county of Norfolk, to Mifs Pow- 
nal, of that city. 

Died.| At Clifton, Mifs Overend, only 
child of W. Overend, efq. of Keynfham.— 
After a lingering illnefs, Mr. Henfley, of 
Bath—At Dunfter, Mrs. Crang, wife of 
Mr. C. furgeon, of that place.—Mrs. Wil- 
liams, wife of Charles W. efq. and daughter 
of the late Sir John Gibbons, bart.—At 
Bath, Mrs. Bunney, relict of Jofeph B. efq. 
of Newark, near Leicefter 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Marvied.] Mr. Todd, of Sa'ifbury, to Mifs 
Quinton, of Andover.—Mr. Baker, of Portf- 
wood, to Mifs Miffing, of Southampton. 

Died.] At Lymington, Mr. Chs. Fluder. 
—-In the 73d year of his age, Mr. John Bray, 
of Andover.—At Southampton, Mrs. Het- 
field, widow of the late Mr. H.—After a 
fhort illnefs, Mrs. Catherine Young—lIn 
London, Mifs Middleton, eldeft daughter 
of N. M. efq. of Townhill, near Southamp- 
ton.—-Mr. Henry Midiane, of Havant, aged 
86 years. - ; 

STAFFORDSHIRE. : 

Married] At Checkly, Mr. Welth, to 
Mifs S. Langley, daughter of the Rev. S. 
Langley, D. D. reftor of Checkley, in'this 
county —At Abbot’s Bromiley, Mr. Cope, 
printer and bookfeller, at Macclesfield, to 
Mifs Hide, of Bagot’s Bromley.—Mr. Fleth- 
er, of Pentonville, near London, to_ Mrs. 
Malabar, of Uttoxeter. ° 
_ Died.) At Leek, in the 26th year of her 
age, Mrs. S. Barker, wife of “Mr. B: of that 

lace.— After a tedious indifpofition, Rich. 
Felton efq. of Wolver ton.—Aged 59, 

Butler, of Walfall.—Mrs. Bennett, wi- 
dow of the late’ Luke B. efq. of Dimfdale, 


near Newcattle upon Tyne—At the latter 


Won. Ie 
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place, in his 51ft year, Mr. Robert Beaty, 
late of Carlifle., He-had traverfed'the great- 
eft part of Ruffia, chiefly on foot, and was 
preparing for the prefs an account of his tra- 
vels over that immenfe empire. 

SUFFOLK. 

Murvied.} At Walton, the Rev. Thomas 
Calthorpe Blofield, A. B. vicar of Bishop's 
Norton, Lincointhire, tos Mifs Mary Carol. 
Grofe, daughter of the late Francis Grofe, 
F.S.A. 

Died.] Much regretted, Mr. Robt. Rofe, 
of Boxfard —‘ir. Ch. Adkin, fchoolmafter, 
of Rougham.—At Beccles, in his 58th year, 
Capt. Richard Purvis, R. N. in the commif- 
fion of the peace for this county, 

SURRY. 

Married.] At Hatchlands, the feat of G. 
H. Sumner, ae pest Laurel, efq. of Eaft- 
wick Park, near Leatherhead, to Mifs Par- 
fons, onJy daughter of the late Jno. P. M.D. 
of Oxford.—Mr. J. Alluat, of Wallingford, 
Berks, to Mifs Eliz. Dodd, of Morden.— 
At Croydon, Criftopher Taddy, efq of New 
Broad-ftreet, to Mifs Ruffell, of Croydon. 

Died.—At Beddington, J. Walton, efq. 
—Wnm. Horwood, efq. of Croydon, many 
years an eminent filk-merter in Holywell- 
ftreet, London—At Clapham, Mr. Matthew 
Poole, of Cheapfide —At Chertfey, Mrs. 
Mellifh. 

SUSSEX. 

Died.] After a moft fevere and painful 
illnefs, Mrs. Nicholas Roberts, jun. of New 
Shoreham.—At Ditchling, aged.77 years, 
Mrs. Turner, relict of the late Rev. Mr. 
Turner, of that place—At Brighton, Mr. 
Peter Elmfley, formerly bookfeller in the 
Strand, London, in the 67th year of his age. 
—In childbed, Mrs. Attwood, wife of Mr. 
A: ironmonger, of Lewes.—After a fhort 
illnefs, Mr. Batchelor, turner, of Steyning. 
—Mrs. Ireland, wife of Mr. I. builder, of 
Horiham. 5 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Marriages.] At Birmingham, Mr.J Tyn- 
dall to Mifs C. Wright, both of that town.— 
Mr. George Dale, of Birmingham, to Mgg. 
Mary Griffin, of Dudley —Mr Geo. Hem- 
mings, of Feckenham, to Mifs stephens, of 
Harrow, in this county.—Mr. Ezra Apple- 
by, to.Mifs Aun Edwards, both of Birming- 
ham. : * 

Died.] At Birmiugham, Mr. Tho. Bent- 
ley, ‘victuallér——Mr. Jofeph Fearon, tin- 
platé worker, aged 79.—Mr. “Shomas Law- 
rence.—Mr. John Smith, die-finker, aged 
74.—Vir. Luke Riddell, of Wet Bromwich. 
—In her 48th vear, Mrs. Cath, wife of Mr. 
John C. of Birmingham.—-Mr. John Silk, 
farmer; of Tanworth. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Marvied.] Mr. R. Hayward to Mifs Caf: 
ter, both of Salifbury —Mr, George Cole, of 
Devizes, to Mifs Hayward, of Roundway. 
At Sutton Waldron, Mr. John Moore, of, 
Diurwefton, to-Mifs Caroline Seymour Ap- 
plin.—At Wraxall, near Bradford, the Rev. 
Wm. Brookland, A.B. of Merton College, 

Aa. : Oxford, 








t 
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Oxford, to Mifs Le Cras, of Great Pulte- 
ney-ftreet, Bath. : 

Died.] At Nolton, John Awdry, efq. the 
oldeft magiftrate in the county of Wilts, and 
lieut. colonel of the yeomanry cavalry —At 
Warmintter, aged 83, ‘IT’. Warren, efq. he 
had in his houfe 10,0001. in cath, at the 
time of his death. 

WORCESTER. , 

Married.] Mr. Bakehoufe, merchant, of 
London, to Mifs Poole, only daughter of 
Mr. R. P. of this place—Mr John, Dow- 
ding, hop merchant, to Mifs B. Williamfon, 
both of Worcefter—Mr. B. Lloyd, mer- 
chant of Liverpool, to Mifs Collins, of Wor- 
cefter. 

Died.] Mr. T. S. Wirtnal, of the New 
Houfe.—Aged 80, Edw. Hickman, efq. of 
Old Swinford, many years a magiftrate for 
the counties: of Worcefter and Stafford.— 
At his houfe in Worcefter, James Johnfton, 
of Galabank, M. D.—Mrs. Wheeler, wife 
of Mr. John W. of Newnham, near Ten- 
bury.—At Aftwood, Mrs. Sarah Jamefon, 
wife of Mr. R. B. Jamefon, of Droitwich — 
At Worcefter, in his 16th year, Mr. John 
Hickes, youngeft fon of Mr. W. Hickes, of 
Beckford, Gloucefterfh —Mr. Thos. Smith, 
farmer, of Hanbury Hall.—Mr. Thos. Mer- 
rill, of Norton.—In. an advanced age, Mr. 
Chance, of Bromfgrove. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Tho. Gray, merchant, to 
Mifs Morrifon, both of Hull—At Bromp- 
ton, near Northallerton, Mr. Hodgfon, apo- 
thecary, to Mifs Walker, daughter of John 
W. efq. both of the latter place —Mr. Hea- 
ron, of York, to Mifs Wallis, daughter of the 
late Dr. W. of London.—At Scarbro’, Wm. 
Paul, efq. to Mifs Halefton, both of that 
place.——At York, Mr. Abraham Whitehead, 
of Leeds, woolftapler, to Mifs Eliz. Peacock, 
of that city. —Mr. Hickford, of the firft Weft 
York militia, to Mifs Scarth, of Wakefield. 
—Capt. Geo. Taylor, of the Effort, fon of 
Mr. William T. of North Shields, to Mifs 
Cowham, daughter of Capt. Robt. C. of 
Hull.—At Pocklington, Mr. Win. Pearfon 
Hawk{well, of Hull, to Mifs Jenkinfon, of 
the former place. d 

Died.] At Baildon, near Bradford Am- 
herft Morris, efq. late commander in his 
Majefty’s navy At Helderthorp,near Brid- 
lington, Mrs. Robinfon, wife of Mr. Tho, 
R. in the 68th year of her age—At Har- 
rowgate, aged 37, after a lingering iJliefs, 
James M‘Kitterick Adair, M. D —After a 
thort illnefs, Mr, ‘Tho. Horrocks, of Leeds, 
attorney at law.—Jn the 52d year of hisage, 
after a few days illnefs, Mr ere Norfolk, 
of Leeds—At: Hampole, Timothy Ramf- 
den, efq. capt in the 3d Weft York militia, 
in the 26th year of his age.—Aged 74, Mrs. 


; Noble, of Barnby.—In Wimpole-ftrest, Lon- 
; don, in the prime of life, after a few days ill- 


™ nets, Mr. F. Confitt, furgeon, fon of Mr. C, 
ef York.—Mrs. Lonfdale, wife of Mr. L. 
Hinen-draper, of York.—Aged 82, Mr. Mark 
Robinfen, of York, and formerly one of the 
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common council men of. Bootham ward, 
which office he refigned feveral years ago.—» 
In London, aged 84, capt. Richardfon Bute 
tery, of the Primrofe Weft Indiaman, fon of 
Mr. B. of Cottingham, near Hull. At Hu 
Mr. Adamfon, formerly furgeon of the Sure 
ry militiaAt Prefton, aged 67, Mr. John 
Stephenfon, of that place.—In the 82d year 
of her age, Mrs. Prieftley, of Halifax, relict 
of the late Mr. P. of Binroyd in Norland. 
Mr. James Bramhall, factor, of Portobello, 
near Sheffield.—In the 85th year of his 

the rev. George Traneker, bithop of the proe. 
teftant church of the united brethren, and 
for many years faithful paftor of the congre- 
gation of Fulneck, near J.eeds. 


WALES. 

Murried.] At Marchwell, Denbighthire, 
Mr. James Brifcoe, of Penley Hall, near El- 
lefmere, to Mifs Brick, of the former place. 
—Mr. Powell, of Criggion, to Mifs Evans, 
of Haughton, near Landrinio—At Llauara 
mon, in Yale, in the county of Denbigh, 
Mr. Price Maurice, of Ruthin, farmer and 
grazier, to Mifs Williams, of Boddinrift. 

Died.] At Carmarthen, Tho. Cookes,efq. 
the eldeft furviving fon of the rev. Thomas 
Cookes, of Barbourn-heufe, Worcefterthire.” 
—At Trefcoed, Brecon, in the 73d year of 
her age, Mrs. Margaret Williams, relict of ” 
the late Lewis W. efq. of Portwyn.—Mr,, 
George Palmer, many years an agent to the 
Paris mine copper company, and an of- 
ficer much beloved of the Anglefea volun- 
teets,—In the neighbouthood of Aberyft- 
with, R. Pritchard, efq. of Llanvair, Mont- 
gomeryfhire.—At Cowbridge, ,Glamorgane-', 
fhirc, aged 26, George Jones, gent. late a, 
lieut. in the royal Glamorgan militia—At 
Ruthin, in the y0th year of her age, Mrs.. 
Morris, widow of the late rev David. Morris, 
rector of Feftiniog.—-Of a paralytic kroke, 
Mrs. Warrington, of Cefn, near Wrexham, 
greatly refpected. 

SCOTLAND. 

Births.] The lady of col. Rob. Mackenzie, 
Edinburgh,ofa fon—~Mrs. Duncan, ofa fon. 
—Mrs. Graham, of Leitchtown, Perththire, 
of a fon and heir.—-Mrs. Davifon, wife of 
John Davifon, of Tofts, efq. of a fon. 

Married.j At Morrifton, near Elgin, Jas. 
Rofe, of Flamington, efq. to Mifs Duncan, 
daughter of Jas. D. of Morriftou, efq.—At 
Perth, Jno.Laing,esq.of Rosemount,to Miss 
Isa. Peebles, daughter of rev. AdamP. of the 
episcopal church there.—-At Greenock, the 
rev, And. Thomson, of Sprourton; to Miss 
Jane Carmichael, daughter of Mr. John C.,, 
of Greenbank. At the same place, Capt. 
O‘Conally, of the Eagle, to Miss C. Hastie, 
of Greenock.—At Micklewood, Mr. Tho. 
M‘Millan, rector of the grammar-school,” 
Kircudbright, to Miss Margaret Campbell. 
—At Lochmaben, the Rev. Henry Laurie, 
minister of Lochmaben, to Miss: Robina. 
Brown, niece to Col. Brown, late governor 
of .Guernsey —At. Edinburgh, the Hon. | 
George Vere Hobart, second son of the / 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, to Miss rei | 
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Maclean, eldest daughter of lieut. col. Alex- 
ander Maclean, of Coll.—At Gretna green, 
Mr. William Ramsey, of Bramwham, to 
Miss Mary Richardson, of Haydon-bridge. 
—At the same place, Mr. Ritson, of Gil- 
crux, to Miss Hornsby, of Cockermouth. — 
Andrew Hunter, esq. of Edinburgh, to Miss 
Stewart Cunningham, youngest daughter 
of the late rev. Robert Cunningham, of Bal- 
gownie. . 

Died.] At Dumfries, Mr. John Maxwell, 
land-waiter.—-Miss Helen Burnside, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr, Burnside, minister of 
the old church, Dumfries.—At Edinburgh, 
the rev. Dr. Gloag, one of the ministers of 
that city -Of a decline, Miss Mary Doug- 
las, of Eainburgh.—At Aberdeen ofa de 
cline, Mrs. Margaret Leith, wife of the Rev. 
James Leith, one of the ministers there.— 
After a long illness, Mr John Tait, sur- 


\ veyor of the customs at the port of Leith.— 


At Greenock of a decline, much regretted, 
Mr. John Forsyth, bookseller, aged 29 
years.——Mrs. Galloway, wife of Mr. Wm.‘ 
G. writer, Edinburgh._—At Edinburgh, * 
Master John Redfearn, son of Mr. John R. 
e-Mr. James Robertson, merchant, Glas- 
gow.—At Montrose, George Mill Nichol- 
son, esq. of Glenbervie—At Edinburgh, of 
adecline, Miss Moir, eldest daughter of Dr. 
Wm. Moir, surgéon-general, Bombay.—At 
Edinburgh, Miss Lucy Dash, daughter of 
the late Matthew D. esq.— Mrs. Bow, 
widow of the late Joseph B. esq.—At Edin- 
burgh, Miss Ann Jardine, daughter of the 
late Rev. Robert J.—miss Ann Hill, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Hill, of the university, 
Edinburgh.—miss Ann Mc. Laren, daughter 
of the deceased John Mc Laren, esq. late 
ef Jamaica —At Dalry, mr. Wm. Dempster, 
druggist, of Edinburgh.—On her passage 
from London to Leith, Miss Agnes Kidston, 
daughter of the Rev.Mr. K.—At Edinburgh, 
in the 50th year of her age, Lady Forbes, 
of Pitsligo.—-At Strabane, Sir John Stewart 
Hamilton, bart many years representative 
in parliament for that town: 
WEST INDIES. 
Died.] Om his passage home from the 


_ island of Trinidad, for the recovery of his 


health, Captain George Lewis, of the Royal 


Engincers.—At Jamaica, of a fever, aged 
33, Mr. P. Thompson.—At St. Bartholo-, 
mew’s, Mr. J. Hardman, merchant.—In | 
Jamaica, aged 26, the Rev. Wm. Holmes, 
youngest son of R. Holmes, esq. of New- 
Park, county of Limerick.—At Tobago, of 
the yellow fever, Mr. William M‘Leay, 
commander of the ship Diana, of London, 
in the 89d year of his age —At Demerara, | 
John Smith, esq. from Montrose.—-In Ja- 
maica, Mr. George Hammonds, of Whitley- 
barn-house, Warwick, A 
IRELAND. 

Married.] Lieut. col. Richard J, Sankey, 
of the royal Dublin regiment, to miss Smith. 
—In Wexford, Count Sterum, of the Ist 
Dutcl: regiment to miss F. Richards —At 
Cork, lieut. col, Gubbings to miss C. Cuth- 
bert, daughter of J. Cuthbert, esq.-—W in. 
Durie, esq. surgeon of the royal artillery, to. 
Miss Helen Lee, daughter of Arthur Lee,, 
esq of Clonmell.—At Dungarvan, David 
Coghlan, esq. to the Widow Waters.—At. 
Dublin, Hickman Kearney, esq. to Miss 
Franks.—In Cork, Percy Rugg, esq. attor- 
ney at law, to the Widow Calanan—Mr. 
James Vaughan, of Athboy, land surveyor, 
to Miss Rowen of Castle Pollard.—Captain 
Ricketts, R.N. to miss Gumbleton, eldest, 
daughter of the late Richard G. esq. of 
Castle Richard, county of Waterford. 

Died.] At Dublin, Mrs Kelly, wife of 
mr, Thomas K. attorney.—At_ Kilboy, 
county of Tipperary, the hon.Mrs. Bernard, 
widow of the late Thomas B. esq. of Castle’ 
Bernard, King’s county; and at Castle Ot- 
way, the hon. Mrs. Prittie : these two sis- 
ters-in-law were married within two days of 
each other, and the same period exa@tly was 
between their dissolution, though in perfe& 
health a few months ago.—At Dublin, the 
Rey. Joshua Nunn, re¢tor of Enniscorthy. 
—At his son’s house in Dublin, Mr. James 
Tommins, an eminent currier—In_ Ste- 
phen’s Green, aged 77,MissMargaret Eaton, 
sister to the late mr. Benjamin Eaton, city 
carpenter.—Mrs. Clark, wife of Mr. be A 
postmaster of Bantry-—In Cork, Miss Mary 

Ann Marshall.—Mr. John Silk.—At Phi- 
ladelphia, C. B. Elton, esq. son of the late 
Rev. Mr. Elton, of Dublin. 7 
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Accidents from Lloyd's List. 


CAPT. Smith, of the Flora, arrived from 

Lisbon on the 5th of April, spoke the 
Retréat, from London to Jamaica, in Lat, 
89. 48.—Long. 14. 20.—all well. 

The Lord Milton, Garner, from Hull to- 
Riga, is reported to have‘ been lost on Do- 
meshefs Reef, 28th ult, Crew said to have 
reached Riya. . 4 ‘ 

The Fortitude, Thornton, from Liver- 
pool to the Baltic, was lost 10th ult. at Caith- 
Tess. > Crew saved, 

The Julius ——, Capt. Authorn, arrived 

St: Kitt’s, spoke on the 27th March 


_ Sship frou St, Croix, out 63 days; en Sth 


April, in Lat. 49. the brig Mary, of Poole, 
for Newfoundland, out 11 days: and on 
the 10th; in Lat. 49. 20. the Francis, 
Hill, from Greenock for Charleston. = 
The juliana Margaretta, Marchusony 
from Copenhagen to St. Croix, has been 
on the een a got off with: dae 
mage, and carried into Ramsgate. ‘ 
The Crown’ Prince Frederick, Tesson, 
from Italy to Petersburg, is stranded ‘hear 
Boulogne. 4 
The Juffrouw Dirkje, Visser, from Yare 
mouth, was lost near Norderney, in No» 
vember last, . a 
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From Jamaica Papers, 27th Feb.-The 
ships Thomas and’ Mary, of Glasgow, and 
the brigs Lucy and Perseverance, with all 
the small craft, are drove on shore at Mon- 
tego Bay in a gale, the 23d and 24th instant. 
~~Fourshallops are lost at Orange Bay, one 
of them belonging to the Dolphin. The 
Friendship (a droger) is on shore in Buck- 
nor’s Bay. The ships Lancaster, and 
and Charleton, for London, with two Ame- 
rican vessels, are on shore at Annatto Bay. 
Several others have received damage there: 
the Mary Ann, Knowles, has lost her rud- 
der, and is very leaky; the Mars has lost her 
rudder; the Lord Rodney lost her bow- 
Sprit at Port Maria; and several other ves- 
sels got damage there. The Generous 
Planter, Beattie, and the Fortune, Saunders, 
for London, with the American brig Wil- 
liam, Ciarke, are lost at Orraccabessa. The 
Trelawney Planter, M*Donald; the Jupi- 
ter, Plank; and the Grace, Cook, were 
drove on shore at Rio Buenos the Jupiter, 


having lime on board, it took fire, and is. 


consumed, An American schooner also 
went on shore. 

The Duke of Buccleugh, Wall; Warley, 
Wilsons Alfred, Farquharson; Albion, 
Timbrell; Woodford, Martin; Taunton 
Castle, Pierce; Belvedere, Fearson; and 
Earl of Abergavenny, ——, from London 
: China, were well at Penang 10th Novem- 
der. 


‘The Trelawney Planter, M‘Donald, 


drove on shore at Rio Bueno, made no water, 
and was landing her cargo in perfect order 3 
the whole would be delivered safe, and the 
ship was expected to be got off without 
material damage. 

The Busy, Clynne, from Gothenburg to 
Leith, foundered at sea. Crew saved 

The Fortuna, Robinson, of Memel, 
bound to Liverpool, is drove on shore at 
Memel, and it is feared will be lost. 

, The Lord Milton, Garner, from Hull, is 
Jost. Crew saved. ; 

‘The Minerva, Phelan, from Madeira to 
Salem, was lost at Cape Cod, 11th January. 
Crew saved. 

The Jupiter, Plank, from London, is 
burnt to the water's edge, at Rio Bueno,-in 
Jamaica. 

The Acorn, Tratter, from London to 
Meme, is totally lost near Halmstadt. Grew 
saved. 

The Margaret, ——, from London to 
Stolp, is totally lost on the Coast of Jutland. 
Crew saved. © ; : 

The Mars, Clements, of Salem for India, 
and the Eagle, fronr Portland for the West 
Indies, are totally lost near Cape Sable 
Crew saved. ‘ ' 

The Grace, Cook, for London, is totally 
Jost at Rio Bueno, Jamaica 

The Thomas, Stout, of New-Brynswick; 
the Mary, Reed, of Glasgow; Lucy, Rust, 
of Boston ;” Perseverance, Grantham, of 
Kingston ; were drove on shore at Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, in a gale, the 23d of Feb. 
The Mary is expected to be got off; the 
Thomas and the Lucy, it is feased, will 
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be condemned; Perseveranee * is totelip: 
lost. Hig 
The Whin, Leitch, from Liverpoot fog: 
Pernau, is totally lost on the Coast of juts’ 
and. Crew saved. itt 3p ee 
_ ‘the Friendship, Green, sailed 27th Ne» 
vember last, fromm New York for Tenerifi¢,: 
and has not since been-heard of. wz 


The St. George, Metcalf, from Cork ta. 


Jamaica, was spoke with 21st March ay 
Lat. 16. 50.--Long 57. 20.—by the Kir. 
by, arrived at Antigua. ae 
The Fortune Saunders, that was onshore; 
at Jamaica, is got off, and the cargo landing} 
in good order. , ' 
The Generous Planter, Beattie, stated to’ 
be lost at Jamaica, has only lost ber, rudder, 
The Maria Dorothea, Vach,; from Wis. 
mar to Liverpool, is carried into Ramsgate! 
by a Margate boat, after being on shore on, 
the Knock, and thrown part of her car 
overboard. EA 
The Peggy, Thompson, from Greenock 
to New York, is put into Londonderry to: 
repair. P 
The Recovery (of Plymouth); Hart,! 
master, has sprung a leak, and runjon, 
shore at Cleethorp, Coast of Lincolnshire, 
since got off, and put into the Humber. « « 
The Anna Catherina, Grippe, from, 
Hainbro’ to Gibraltar, is stranded at: Schati 
chorn. Past of the cargo is expected ta.b¢! 
saved, 3 


The Washington, Aars, from Calcutta,” 


(last from the Isles of France) to Copens’ 
hagen, is lost on the Coast of Norway... Part 
of the cargo will be saved. ' 

The Rattler, Forbes, from London to $,' 
Petersburgh, is totally lost on the Island)of 
Gothland, A very smal} part of the carga: 
saved. : hy 

~The Diamond, Jackson, for Plymouth, ig) 
on shore near Baycelona, and jt is feared 
will be lost. 

The Caroline, Bulley, from. Dublin ‘tq, 
Norway, was lost 22d March, in Lat. 57.) 
50.—rong. 8. 50.—2Crew saved ia theleng:: 
boat. 


The Geede Haah, Landt, from Clydey is 


arrived at Antwerp with damage, after bev’ 
ing repaired at Christiansand, 

Extract from Kingston, in Jamaica, March 
20.—-{he Atlantic, ——, and the ship Ja- 
maica, are reported to have been lost at 
Port Maria, in a gale of wind. 16th instant. 
Much damage was done by: this gale at 
Anotto Bay, ort Maria, and. in Bucknors 
Bay. oy 
The Eay’e, Smith, from Falmouth and 
Cadiz for the Mediterranean, or the Coast 
of >pain, was lost the beginning of May, 
near’ St. Vallery.. Some barrels. of olive 
oil and cases of fruit have been saved...” 
. The Crescent, Napier, sprung her fore« 


mast at Elsinore, and meant to proceed te 
Et 


Copenhagen to refit. j } 
The Tartar, Chambers, sailed from Cadig 

the 15th Feb. for London, and has not beers 

since heard. of. ost} 
The Caroline, Whiley, from A 


, 40 Genoa, got on the Long Sqund, 12 
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instant, where the crew deserted her; the 
sessel issince got off by the boatmen, and 
catrieéto Whitstable. 

The Neptune, a new ship, for Peters- 
burgh, is on shore at Whitby, and bilged. 

The Union, Johnson, from Liverpool to 
Hambro’ was tun down by the Friendship 
of Copenhagen, on: 12th: inst. about eight - 
leagues from the Vlie, and immediately 
foundered, The Captain, Mate, and a boy 
saved, aind landed at Yarmouth- 
+The Crown, Thompson, of Bridlington, 
struck on. a rock near Gothenburg 24th 
April, and is gone, full of water, into a har- 
hour in that neighbourliood. 

The George, M‘Cullum, from Guernsey, 
is lost near the Isles of France. Great part 
of the cargo saved, 

The Thomas, Carshore, from Africa, is 
onshore at Surinam. Cargo selling. 

The Ecljpfe, Rowe, arrived in the Dawns 
from St. Vincent’s, fpoke the following vef- 
fels, viz. on 13th April, m lat. 27 N—Long 
65 30 W—tiie Nelly, Moll, from Barbadoes 
to London, out 16.days. On 15th, in lat. 
29 25 N.— ong 64 W.——the Barbadoes 
Planter, Carter, from Barbadoes to London, 
out 21 days. Ou 28th, in -lat 45 49 New 


long. 40 W. the Alexander, from Georgia 
to London, out 13 days. On 1f May, in 
lat. 46 41 N—long. 27.W. the Rifing States, 


Jacobs, from Wilmington to Havre, out 25 
days, On the 3d,.in lat. 46 44 N-—-26.30 
W—the'Har>ooner, bound to Quebec, out 
9 days, and on the. 4th, in lat. 47 30 N- 
long. 26 80 w. the Independant, from Gree- 
nock to Newfoundiand, out 30 days, the 
whole of them all well . 

The Thomas, Carthore, from Africa, that 

was on ihore at Surinam, got off 19th Feb: 

, The Harmania, ——, from Vera-Cruz, ta 
Hambra’, which put into Surinam, is con- 
demned. 

The Princefs Amelia, Swain, from Lon+ 
don to the South Seas, which put into Su- 
tinam, returns to, London, in confequence 
of being too late for the feafon. Captain 
and fi:@ of the crew dead, ' 

The Goede Hoop, Julius, from, Lear. to 
Portimouth, has been on fhore on the Goods 
win Sands, and fince conducted into Ramf- 
gate, leaky. 

The Fraternite, Stott, of Livo:pool, is 
gond ined at Demerara. 

The Neptune; Lane, bound to Peterss 
purg, that went on fhore at Whitby, 13th 
inst. was got off 16th, with much damage, 
and put into the harbour. 

The Dreadnought, Jobnfon, from Monts 
ferrat to London, after being repaired at St. 
Kitt’s, bas been driven from her anchors; 
gondemned, and fold there, with ear 

Port Autonio, Jamaica, March 24. er 

A gale of wind on 16th inst, it ig reposted 
that only one thip was afloat at Port Maria; 
three fhips and one brig were lost there ; 


a0 ships and a hooper at Buckner’s Bay, 


and it is feared much damage was doue 
to the Leeward. we x ; 

Rdg uno, Booth, from- a it to’ 
M tie, got on the roc Bermuda, 

“but got off, on much damaged, and was to 
proceed on her voyage. 

The Witham, Dixon, from Boften to 
Loudon, with oats, is on fhore on Yarmouth 
beach. ge 

The Seahorse Frigate, which sailed from 
Portsmouth the 9th September, arrived at- 
Calcutta, on 25th January; parted with 
the Fleet of Indiamen o» the 30th October, 
in Lat. 20. S. Long. 24 W. : 

The Lady Jane Dundas, and the Mar 
quis of Exeter, outward-bound Indiam 
were, all well on the 4th April, in Lat. 
0. 40. N Long. 20. W. 

The Charlton, Caleutta, and Sir Stephen 
Lushingfon Indiamev, were to sail from 
Bengal to Madras about the 25th De- 
cember. mae? if 

The Prestonand Walpole Indiamen were 
to sail from Be’ to Bencoolen in afew 


_ days after the 8th December. 


The Earl Howe and Duke of Montrose 
Indiamen were at Diamond Harbour 8th 
December. mtn’ alias 

_The Thomas, Bannatyne, from Bengal 
to London, has put into Beacoolen: seld 
the rice, and intends to return to Bengal. - 

The Hannah, Lenox, of treenock, and 
an American schooner, were lost at Bucke 
nor’s Bay, Jamaica, in a gale, 16th Masch 
last. : et 
The Dispatch, M‘intire, from. 
nique to Quebec, is lost at Martinico. Pj 
of the cargo saved, ee 

The Rattler, Wilson, from Demerara.te 
London, which put into Grenada, has been 
condemned, and sald there, ‘ 
The Gabriel, ‘Turnbull, is iost in the Red 
Sea. 

The Diana, Thompson, for bay 
pat back to Port Royal, Jamaica, ° 
20th March fast. J 

The Maria, Pepper, from Aux te, 
Bremen, put into Jamaica the 20th . 
in distress. } 

The ship ENA ATs of “a 
don;. shi maica, Rasor, - John 
New Banc: brig William, of..Nor- 
folk; and the brig Two Brothers, Howard, 
fer Quebec were drove on shore in a gale, 
at Port Royal, Jamaica, on the 16th March, 
and lost. 

The Providence Success, ——-——, from 
Demerara to Liverpool, is put into Tor. 
- The Marquis, Toole, from the Isle of 
Wight to Dublin, is put into Waterford 
with damage, having struck on a rock near 
the Tuscar, wie: Sais e. 

The Golden .Grove, Blair, Liver, 

is put. into. Copenhagen to repairs 
ving sprung a leak, Wie 
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Alphabetical Lift of Bankrupts and Dividends, announced between the 27th of 
April and 22d of May. 


BSANKRUPTS. 
NTILL, John, Highgate, dealer in coals. 
(Clark, Sadler’s hall.) © 

Aris, Thomas, Upper Rathbone Place, St. 
Pancras, shopkeeper. (Stokes, Upper 
James street, Goldei Square.) 

Beesley ,Thomas, late of Burton, Yorkshire, 
potter. (Picard, Cowen bridge, West- 
moreland.) - 

Bishop, Samuel, Great Newport street, Soho, 
stationer. (Dawson, Warwick Street, 
Golden Square.) 

Bloomfield, Joseph Moss, Mansel street, 
Goodman’s_ Fields, money-scrivener. 
“(Hague and Poole, Dorset court, Cannon 
row, Westminster.) 

Cartwright, ‘Thomas, Manchester, wup- 
holsterer. (Cardwell, Manchester.) 

Carr, Ralph Wood and Robert Carr, now or 
Jave of Leeds, drysalters. (Coupland, 
Leeds. ) 

Chaddock, James and Randle Keay, Wigan, 
Lancashire, potters (Clayton, Wigan.) 

Collier, John Dyer, late of Abridge, Essex, 
farmer. (R. and W. Maltby, Fish- 
monger’s hall.) 

Dale, William, Petworth, Sussex, miller. 
(Holmes, Arundel.) 

Doller, William, Winchester, innholder. 

* Green, Winchester.) - 

Douglass, James, late of Cuper’s bridge, 
Lambeth, clothier. (Jones, Salisbury- 
square. ) , 

Douse, Eleanor, Coade’s Row, Lambeth, 
mitliner. (Sherwood and Parnell, Can- 
terbury ‘square, Southwark.) . 

Elderton, John, of Great Carter lane, Lon- 
don, vil and colourman. (Philipson, 
Featherstone buildings. ) 

Faulkner, John, Macclesfield, Cheshire, 
druggist and grocer. (Jackson, Wall- 
brook, London. ) 

Gardner, Edward, Jew's Row, Chelsea, 
cheesemonger. (Bishop, Lyons Inn.) 

Gilbert, William, Chiswell street, grocer. 

* (Luckett, Basinghall street.) 


Gogerly, Jacob, now or late of Aldersgate: 


. Street, money scrivener, (Davison, Cle- 
ment’s Inn.) 

Golding, James the elder, and James’Gold- 
ing the younger of Pudhill, Glocestershire, 
clothiers. (Constable, Symond’s Inn.) 

Graydon, Edward, Sunderland, spirit-mer- 
chant. (Laws, Sunderland. ) 

Hamayay, Daniel, Braydon, Norfolk, mer- 
chant. (Dugmore, Thetford. ) 

Harper, James, Bordesley, Warwick, malt 
mill ‘and bayonet maker. (Free, Bir- 
mingham.) 

Harrison, John, Stoke upon Trent, Staf- 

‘ fordshire, earthen ware manufacturer. 
(Tomlinson, Hanley.) . 

Harrison, John, Workington, Cumberland, 
sail-maker. (Askew, Workington) 





Harrison, Thomas the younger, Sanford 
hill, Gloucester. (Bird and Nicholls, 
want ese - ‘ “¢ 
eal, Edward Trowbridge, innkeeper, 
(Sheppard, Bath.) sais 

Hooper, Richard, late of Burbage, 
corn chandler. (Southby, Marlborough. 

Hostage, John, Oxford street, haberdasher, 
(Whitton, Great James street, Bedford 
row ) ge ve 

ohnson, Thomas, Kidderminster, grocer, 

J (Willes, Worcester.) 

Lansdale, Thomas, Lower Brook stre 
linen draper. (Dixon, Nassau street, 
Soho.) 

Lashbrooke, William, Southampton build’ 
ings Chancery lane, wine merchant, 
(Hall, Queen street, Cheapside.) 

Lewis, John, Old Jewry, warchouseman. 
(Davies, Aldermanbury.) 

Marshall, Francis, Northumberland street, 
Strand, jeweller. (Atkinson, Castle street, 
Falcon square.) — 

Mozley, Lewis, of Liverpool, watchmaker, 
(Philips, Liverpool.) 

Newton, William Hood, Golden lane, Bars 
bican, liquor merchant. (Luckett, Ba. 
singhall street.) 

Osbaldiston, John, Southampton, baker. 
(Galpine, Southampton.) i: 
Pemberton, Edward and John Houlding, 
Liverpool, merchants. (Orred, Liver. 

ool 


pool.) 
Platt, Thomas, of Diglee, Saddleworth, 
Yorkshire, inerchant and cloth manufac. 
turer. (Battye, Chancery lane.) Pa 
Powell, Thomas, Warwick street, Golden 
square, taylor. (Swamm and Wallington, 
Fore street, Cripplegate.) a 
Pride, James, Rome, Monmouthshire, tim, 
ber merchant. (Stokes, Monmouth.) ** - 
Rapson, John, of Plymouth Dock, shep- 
keeper. (Phipps, Philpot lane, London.) 
Reader, Henry, now or late of Leeds, mer? 
cer. (Coupland, Leeds.) ; 
ideing, John, Liverpuol, merchant. (Win-. 
dle, Bartlett’s buildings, London.) 4 
Rideing, jonn, of Liverpool, and William 
- Lever of Manchester, merehants. (Orred, 
Liverpool. ) ten 
Robinson, William, Richard Freestone, 
Paris and Dinah Squires, King ‘street, 
Seven Dials, bakers, (Holmes, Mark 
lane, ) ‘ hw ’ 
Russell, John, now or late o orcester, 
ode. (Hipaen, Nehari 
1, W 


Russell, John, Edward Rus rs | 
Hartland and Thomas Williams, W 
cester, merchants. (Hayden, Worcester.) 


Rutherford, Robert, of ‘Sunderland, ‘mast. ” 


and block maker. (Thompson, 
wearmouth.) sib 

Sadler, Elisha Farmer, Glocester, mereems 
(Wilton, Glocester.) 


Sarjattty 





"pee wm Oo aSsellhtll ee 








Sarjant, James, Sunderland, — spirit-mer- 

“chant. (Elstob Catharine conrt, Seeth- 
ing-Jane. 

Scott, Adam, Workington, Cumberland, 
mercer and draper. (Hodgson, White- 

~ haven.) . 

Seefeldt, David, Greek street, Soho, taylor. 
(Price, New Inn.) 

Sharland, John, late of Cockspur street, 

* Charing Cross, linen draper. (Welch, 
Aldersgate street, ) 

Shevill, William, late of Great Prescot st. 
Goodman’s-fields, merchant... (Pringle 
and Brooks, Greville street, Hatton Gar- 
den. 

Smith, Thomas, Drury-lane, baker. (Lee, 
Three Crown court, Southwark.) 


’ Sutherland, James,Bath, haberdasher. (Lys, 


Took’s court, Cursitor street.) 

Sutton, William, Sadler’s-hall court, Lon- 
don, merchant. (Hutchinson and Poole, 
Aldermanbury.) 

Tidswell, William, Stockport, Chester, 
cotton-spinner. \(Partington, Manches- 
ter ) 

Timmings, John Burton, Portsea, grocer, 
(Kirton, Mansel st. Goodman’s-fields. ) 
Varley, John, the younger of Shardlow, 
Derbyshire, corn-factor, - (Bond, Lei- 


cester. 

Wagner, Benedict Paul, Great Winchester 
street, merchant. (Gatty, Angel court, 
Throgmorton street,) 

Watson, William, of Fenchurch street, mer- 
chant. (Brown, Little Friday street, 
Cheapside.) 

White, Henry, Back road, Islington, stock- 
broker. (Fletcher and Wright, Hyde 
street, Bloomsbury.) 

Wilkinson, Henry, late of Billiter lane, 
merchant. (Swain and Stevens, Old 
Jewry.) 

Wilkinson, Thomas, of Grinsscarrfoot, in 
Fixby, Halifax, merchant. (Willis, Warn- 
ford court, Throgmorton street. ) 

Williams, William, Dean street, Holborn, 
carpen. (Kibblewhite, Gray’s Inn Place. 

Wolsteriholme, Dean, the younger, Wal- 
tham Cross, Herts, innholder. (Jessop, 
Waltham abbey.) 

Wrigley, George, of Matley, Chester, hatter. 
eomans, James, Tamworth, Stafford, 
clothier. (Willington, Tamworth.) 

Young, William Weston, Dillis Mill, Gla- 
morgan miller. (Martin, Bristol.) 

DIVIDENDS. 

Alcock, R. May-Royd, Yorkthire, money 
ferivener. June 10. 

Amber, William Bell, late of Midhurft, 
Suffex, tallow-chandler. June 11 

Bartlett, Robert, Stretton upon Dunsmore, 
Warwickshire, timber merchant. June 5. 

Rate, E. Wet Bromwich, Staffordihire, tim- 
ber merchant. June 5. ' 

» Samuel, of Lawrence, Pountney lane, 
Merchant, June 29, 

Beckman, Dederick Nicholas, Prince’s-row, 

Mile-end, fugar-grinder. June 19. 


Dividends. 


Beyers, Martha, Cheapfide, linen draper. 
une 12. : : 

Blanie, Thomas, late of Bouverie ftreet, 
White-friars, mariner. June 12. , 

Bowdidge, T. Lime ftreet, faftor. June 5. 

Bower, Charlies, Carey ftreet, ferivener. 
June 5. tea 

Bradbury, Samuel, Bafinghall ftreet, London, 
broker. May 29. 

Browne, Robert, Adam’s court, Broad 
ftreet. June 5.’ 

Buddle, William the. younger, Chenies 
ftreet, St. Giles’s in the Fields, carpenter. 
May 29. 

Chatto, W. St. Anthon’s, Nofthumberland, 
dealer. June 29. oa 

Chown, William, late: of Higham. Mills, 
Higham, Northamptonfhire. June 2. 

Churton, William, late of‘ Hodnett, Salop; 
shopkeeper. May 25. 

Coles, John, of Smithfield, banker.— 
May 29. 

Court, Charlotte and Alexander Webfter 
Court, late of Red Lion ftreet, Clerken- 
well, merchants. May 29. 

Cramond, A. New Bridge ftreet, merchant. 
May 15. 

Cullingwood, Sarah, Daventry, Northamp- 
ton, bookfeller. June 8. 

Cumming, Peter, Union court, Broad ftreet, 
merchant. June 19. 

Damerum, James, late of Portfmouth, baker. 

une 14. ’ 
paves, jon of Callington, Corn 
linen draper. June 12. 

Davys, J. Loughborough, Leicesterfhire, 
money-fcrivener. June 8. 

Dunmore, Edward, Stonton Wyvill, Lei- 
cester, miller, May 31. i 

Edwards, ‘T. New Bond ftreet, haberdafher. 
June 26. 

Emmens, John, of Abingdon, Berks, car- 
rier. June 12. 

Fearon, Jofeph, Birmingham, tinplate. 
worker, June 8. 

Fincham, W. Tottenham-court-road, glafs- 
feller. June 5. 

Fifhwick, J. and E. Manchefter, and G. 
Turner, Toddington, cotton manufac- 
turers. June 1. 

Freethy, John, Strand, Middlefex, jewel- 
ler. June 22. * 

George, John, of Piccadilly, linen draper. 
June 12. 

Grayfon, George, of South Cave, Yorkshire, 
grocer, June 2. 

Greaves, J. the elder, Glocefter-buildings, 
Walworth, infurance broker, May 22. 

Greenly, W. Hereford; hop ‘merchant. 
June 30. 

Hale, William, of Monmouth, timber mer- 
chant. June 15. 

Harling, Edward, of Almondbury, Yorke - 
fhire, merchant. June 14. . ‘ 

Harris, William, late of Birmingham, butto 
maker. June 7. 

Hatterfley, Samuel, White Horfe Yard, 
Drury-lane. June 5. 


Holmes, 
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Holmes, William, of Pudfey, Yorkthire; 
dryfalter. June 17. : 

Hook, James and William Turner, now or 
late of Bridgefoot, Weftminfter, coal 
merchants. May 25. 

Hopwood, David, Union ftreet, St. Mary- 
le-bone, grocer. June 8. 

Horne, James the younger, late of Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, corn merchant. May 28. 

Hlingworth, Abraham, Stockport, Chefter, 
cotton manufa@turer June 16 

ones, J. Birmingham, draper. May 22. 
eland, S. St. Clement Danes, merchant. 
June 26. 

Kemp, T. Knarefborough, York, flax- 
dreffer. June 5. 

Keyte, John, of Kidderminfter, builder. 
June 17. 

Knight, Henry, Mauchefter, calico printer, 
May 27. 

Lewis, David'and. Richard Potter, Manfion- 
houfe ftreet, wholefale linen drapers, 
May 29. 

Long, John, late of Portfea, Hants, mariner. 
M 4 


ay 22. 

Love, Hamlet, late of Liverpool, hardware- 
man, May 28. : 

Lungley, William, of Great Yarmouth, 
linen and woollen draper. June 4. 

Mac Cullom, John, late of Briftol, mer- 
chant. May 27. 

Mac Murray, James, of Liverpool, draper 
and taylor. May 31. 

Manfon, Tokenhoufe Yard, nrerchant. 
June 12. 

Mafon, W. jun. Richmond, Yorkthire, 
grocer. June 26. - 

Mattingley, Thomas, of Stanford in the 
Vale, Berks, corn-dealer. June 15. 

Morrifon, Aneas, of Runcorn, Chefhire, 
brewer. June 5. 

Moore, Jane Elizabeth, late of Bermondfey 
ftreet, leather drefler, May 8. 

Neale, Edward, late of Grantham, Lincoln- 
fhire, linen draper. June 15. 

Noble, Edward Heatley ef Birmingham, 
merchant. June 1. 

Owen, Robert and William Mardle, late of 
Houndfditch, copperfmiths. June 12. 
Pate, John, late of Bury St. Edmunds, 

money fcrivener. May 25. ~ 
Pearfe, Matthias, of Blackman ftreet, South- 
_ _,.wark, cheefemonger. May 25. 
Penn, Henry, the younger, lateof Gofbrook, 
Staffordfhire, worfted and woollen yarn 
manufaurer. June 18. 
Pitkeathly, R. Taviftock ftreet, bookfeller. 
une 15. 
Platt, 1. and H. B. Platt, Wigan, Lanca- 
fhire, manufa@urers. aan’ 10. 
Porter, William, of Kidderminfter, baker. 
une 18. 
Richatd, Jacob, John Philip’ Dahmer, 
and John Jacob Brune,. late of Angel 


Dividends. 


court, Throgmorton fireet,. metchants, 


Rothery, Jofeph, Chriftopher Alley, Moore 

» fields, ea maker, June 12. n 

Searbrow, William, St. Neots, Hunting. 
donthire, baker. June 2.., 

Schultze, William and Philip Unger, of 
Little Britain, merchants. Juné 12. . 

Sealey, Benjamin, Bofwell court, money 
ferivener. June 5. 

Sheppheard, W. Bofwell court, ferivencr, 


June 5. . 
Shiles, E. Dilford, Devon, miller. June 17. 
Sikes, Silvefter, of Huddersfield, Yorkthire, 

and Abel Hide of Ashton under Line, 
* Lancafhire, bankers, June 17. 

Farol William, Oxendon ftreet, taylor. 
une 5. 
Stafford, Robert the younger, late of Hun- 

tingdon, June 2. 

Stevenfon, Anthony, of Edmonton, brick- 

maker. June 5. 

Strong, Edward and William Harvey, Liver 
‘ pool, anchorfmiths. July 5. 
Thomas, Richard King, Evefham, Wor 

cefterfhire, mercer. July 1. 

Tinfon, T. Charing Crofs, filverfmith; 
une 5. P 
Taentend, Samuel, late of Briftol, iron- 

monger. June 19. 
Wakeman, Robert, of Birmingham, plates. 

June 4. : 
Walmfley, R. and J. Pilkington, Fam+ 

worth, Lancafh. fuftian manufacturers. 

June 11. 

Ward, W. Birmingham, grocer. 
Wells, John, of Liverpool, 

June 2. 

Wemberley, Thomas Peete, late of Hun- 

tingdon June 2. 

Willis, Richard, of the Crefcent, Minories, 

merchant. June 5. 

Wilfmore, W. Weft Merfea, Effex, miller. 
_ June 10. : 
Wilfon,, Thomas, Chefhunt, Hertfordshire, 

cornfaétor. June 5. 

Wilfon, Robert, Colchefter: fircet, Savage 

Gardens, merchant. June 15. 
Withington, Thomas and James Withing- 

ton, Princes ftreet, Lothbury, cotton ma 

nufa@turers. June 4. ‘ 
Witton, Serjeant, of Old Swinford, Wor- 

cefterfhire, glafs manufaGturer. June {t. 
Wood, H. and J. Horlock, jun. High 

fireet. June 5. 

Woodward, Jonathan, of Derby, calico 

manufacturer. June 5. 

Wootton, W. Rugeley, Staffordthire, hat+ 
‘ter. June 9. ; 
Wright, C, Worcefter, glove-feller. Juned. 
Zammira, Jofeph, Bevis Marks, Houndiditeb, 

merchant. June 12. 


Zurhurft, Herman, Baffnghall fireet, me 
chant. Junela, _ 


July 13. 
merchant, 








LONDON MARKETS. 


Lord Mayors Weekly Return of Flour. 
Week ending April SO. . May 7. May 14. 


Total Number of Sacks - 9,329 16,094 17,777 
Average Price  - - « 50s. 94d. 49s. 74d. 49s. 84d, 














Week!y Prices of Grain, Flour & Bread} 
May 3 |May10)May17 May24}} Weekly Price of Coals. 








i 


Per Quarter.}s. sis. s.Js. 8Js s. Apr.30)/May 74 14 | 
Wheat 34 a 44 44a = a 54 bs 





s. d.fs. d. 
36 38 
39 6 


ee 


Fine dito 46 64 52 6456 66lcownin eA 
Superfine — 56 5j65 68 Biggs Main. 
New Rye 26 28 Windsors 
Barley, 26 25 81 Pitts 34 
Fine ‘ditto ‘1, Walker 
Malt — —|44 Wallsend 
Fine ditto... 42 Wallbottle 
Hog Pease Moor 
Koilers ATE 
Suffolks le ey 
tae Bourn Moor 
Gas ry 

‘ artiey 
Fine ditto Moutague 
Sout; Moor 
debburn 
Blyth 
Wylam Moor 
Heaton 
Benton 
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. Hun- quar. loaf 





nories, 
miller, Weekly Price of Sugar. 
rdfhire, 





‘May 8 May 10. May 17. May 24. 


Savage: Average Price per Cwt. . 33s. 14d. 33s. 54d 34s. 59d. S45. 9$d. 
: Exclusive of the Duty of Customs paid, or payable on the Importation into Great 
— Britain. 

i¢) 


ae Weekly Prices of Hay and Straw, 
High 
ee | May 8 May 10. May 17. May 24, 
Smithfield 
e, hat- Old Hay 
; Clover 
June. 
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London Markets. 


Weekly Price of Meat at Smithfield. 
Fxclusive of the Offal. 


Per Stone of 8lb. 








May 10. | May 17. 








to : 






s. 
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to 


ae 


om 
























Weekly Number of Beasts sold at Smithfield Market. 





Apr.30 | May 3 | May 7 | May 10 [| May14'] May17 | May21 | M.2%4 
} y y y 
ee 
































Beasts 600 1750 700 1600 400 | 1770 400 } — 
Seeep&Lambs ] 800 ] 9250 $00 | 9080 800 111300 | 1100 | 10600 
Pigs — 820 | —— 860 | —— |. 280 | — 220 

Weekly Prices of Raw Hides, per Stone. 

April 30, | May 7. May 14. May 21. 

$4; 8. d.| _ —_ _ — _ “in 

Best Hides ee $4to 8 6 —-- = wont | eis anne Sali 

Middling - - 28 g 10 _— — _ _— — — 

Ordinary - - 2 4 2 6 — —_ _ _ —_— ~ 

+ lorse Skins - bo 12 0 16 0| _ — _— —_ _ — 

Calf ditto Sore gies | ae ne aay Oe 

Light calf - - 7d. per lb. ee, — ee fee lip 








Weekly Prices of Leather, at Leadenhall. 
































May 3. May 10. May 17 May 24. 

d. d. d, ad. d. d. d. d 

sutts 50 to 56 Ib each 16 to 18117 to 19} — — set al 
Ditto 60 to 66 Ib. 20 22 4.20 23}. — 21 to 23 
“ferchants Backs 164 1843| 17 19} — _ 17h 19 
Dressing Hides 15 17 | 13 1) — = — 
Fine Coach Hides , 15 ee ~—n pom ie sats om 
Crop Hides for cutting,45to 50} 164 183] 17% 19 — pecasag 
lat ordinary, 35 to 40 144 164] 15 (Ab ye 15-16% 
Calf Skins, $0 to 40lb. perdoz.} 21 26 | 22 so}; — _ 22h 
Ditto, 50 to.70 ib. ditto 25 29), — =e = *— ae 
‘itto, 70 to 80 1b. ditto 25 es _—_ — — ae 
‘tnall Seals, Greenland perib.! 30 33. )-— ox _ ao oe ae 
i_ayge ditto, per dozen “1100s. 140s.) —j— _ eee 
Vanned Horse-hides, each 1 18 80;4:: Bs sie | nisi aalte ats et lat 
voat-skins, per dozen |. —_ — | 8s, 65s. | — _ 21s. ° 65s 

> ‘ 4 > . . “ 
Weekly Prices of Hops in the Borough. 
April 30. | May 7. May 14. } May 21. 
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London Markets. 


Weekly Prices of Tallow, Candles, and Soap. 





Town-tallow, per Cwt. 


Yellow Russia 
White ditto 
Soap ditto 
Melted stuff 
Graves - 
God Dregs 
Curd Soap - 
Mottled ditto 
Yellow ditto 


Candies, per dozen 


Moulds, ditto 

















April 50. May. 7. | May 11. May 21 
s. d s. dis. d. s. dis. d. si djs. ds d. 
- 67 6to —j| — — 646to — (636to — 
- . 64 0 650) — — i630 64 0162 0 68.0 
- » 64 0 _ _— — — Led 61 0 ae 
«. @& BOO el ae ee | ee ee | 
e - 55 0 570) — _ — — 540 §6.@ 
- - 19 0 —jp— _ _ _ _ _ 
- - 11 0 —_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
e - 86 0 — _— _ _ _ _ _ 
ee, AR, «eel alee, copied aie co ae 
oS EE eel ee ed ee a a 
- 116 —fom Sp ee meee 
- ° 12 6 _— — _— —_— —_ — — 
‘A 











FOREIGN EXCHANGES IN APRIL AND MAY. 







































































_ |Apr.27|Apr.30|May 4.) May 7|May 11| May 14)/M13| May? 1|Ma.25 
Amfterdam, 2 Us, C.F.|10. 16/10 15/10. 14]10,15] —— |10, 14) —}] —— | 
Ditto at fight 19. 11] ——— |10 -10}10 12] —— |10. 11] —» | ——— 110. 10 
Rotterdam, 2 Us. 10. 17|10. 16/10. 15]10. 16] —— |10, 15} —|—— | — 
Hamburg, 22 Us. 32 11182. 9/52. 8/52. 7] —— | ——|[—|/—— sz. 9 
Altona, 24.Us. 33. —|32. 10/52. 9132. 6] —— | ——] — | —— |32. 10 
Paris, 1 Us. livres —— j23. 11] —— | — (23. 10; — 

’ Paris, 2 Us. do. 23. 14123. 10) —— 125. 13/29. 15] —— | —— 125. 14] mee 
Bourdeaux, do. 23. 15/25. 11) —— |23. 14/28. 16) —— | — loa. 15} —e 
Cadiz, in paper 333 — (34.—| 34 | —|— oa — 
Ditto, effective 374 | —— | —— | 874 | 374] 37 |—]| 386 364 
Madrid, in paper 33 | —— | —— | 54 | —— | —— | — | 34h | 
Ditto, effective 3Rt ——| 38 373 |— {| 374| 37 
Leghorn 51 514] 52 fm] 51] St | me] 51S | ee 
Naples 44 | | | | | | 
Genoa ; 47 Ve ee et ee 
Venice, livr. Picc. ef- eee Ch si ee 

feétive per L. fterl. t 1 gh bectndk angen ence 4 
Lisbon p 705 | — ool —| 69 | — |; 68 |——| 674 
Oporto 71 | ——j| 693 | 693 | —— | —— | 622; —— | 67 
Dublin 12 |e] 11 | ——] 12 | | 125) | ee 
Bilboa —!—| 93 |——! 3731 374!—| 37 | 56g 

POPULATION—CITIES AND TOWNS. 

By how Uninha- 

Inhabited many fami- bited Males. Females. Total.of 
Houses. lies oceupied Houses. Persons. 
London tae 121,229 216,073 5,185 898,369 . 471,476  8f4,845 
Manchester - - 12,547 18,560 279 39,110 44,910 $4,020 
Liverpool - + 11,446 16,989 + 838 34,367 48,286 77,653 
Birmingham = - +s 14,528 15,303. 1,875 34,716 38,954 73,670 
Bristol - - + 10,408 14,418 493° 26,949 986,702 69,643 
Leeds - - - 41,258 11,790 341 25,504 27,658 58,162 
Plymouth = - - 4,447 10,708 89 18,016 25,178 43,194 

Newcastle on Tyne, with ‘ 

Gateshead in the Coun. > 4,199 8,944 198 16,348 20,620 36,963 

ty of Durham 
Norwich - - + 8,016 9,098 747 15,810 21,044 $6,854 
Bah - - - «+ 4,289 6,510 174 12,441 19,759 $2,200 
Portsmouth - - 5,310 6,937 80 14,309 17,857 825166 
Sheffield - - - 6,518 6,754 6384 15,483 15,881 561,914 
Hull - - «+ «+ 4,649 7,449 118 13,051 16,465 29,516 
Exeter - - « R 8,947 144 7,314 10,084 17,598 
Yok - - + «+ 2,407 3,841 72 7,018 9,127 = 16,145 
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Chronological Table of English Statesmen, 





1680} Chancellors and Keepers. 


First Lords of the Treasury. 


Chancellors of the Exchequer. 





1681)Sir Francis North 
82 
83) 





84 
85!Sir Geo. Jefferies 


86 












Lord Godolphin 
Lord Bellasyse 
Viscount Mordaunt 


Sir J. Lowther, Ld.Godolphin 












Lord Delamere 
Richard Hampden 













 |Lord Godolphin 


Charles Montagu 


Earl Tankerville 


3 


Lord Godolphin 
Charles Montagu 





John Smith 













Trevor, Tracy and Scroop 
10|Sir Simon Harcourt 


Earl of Carlis'e 
Ld.Godolphin, Ld. Treasurer, 


Earl Paulett 





Henry Boyle 


John Smith 
R. Harley 



























17/Tracy, Pratt and Montagu 
18|Thomas Lord Parker 






Earl of Oxford 


Duke of Shrewsbury 
Earl of Halifax 

Earl of Carlisle 
Robert Walpole ~ 
James ( afterw.Earl)Stanhope 


Earl of Sunderland 


R. Benson 


Sir W. Wyndham 
Sir Richard Onslow 
Sir R. Walpole 
Earl Stanhope 


John Aislabie . 














24\Jekyl!, Gilbert & Raymond 
L5iSir Peter King 
26 


Robert Walnale 


Sir Robert Walpale 





‘Charles Lord Talbot 
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from 1680 to 1802. 





First Lords of the Admiralty. 


Secretaries of State. 


Lord Lieutenants of Freland. 





Arthur Herbert 
Earl of Pembroke 





same 


King a@s as High Admiral 





Lord Conway, v. Sunderland 
E. of Sunderland, v- Conway 


E. Godolphin, v. Jenkins 
E. Middleton, v Godolphin 


Viscount Preston, v. Midd!eton 
Earl of Shrewsbury ? at the Revo- 
E. of Nottingham t lution. 
Visc. Sydaey, v. Shrewsbury. 


Abp. Armagh, Earl Granard 
Fari of Clarendon 
Earl of Tyrcoauel 


Viscount Sydney 





Farl Cornwallis 


Sir J. Trenchard, v. Sydiey 












Viscount Falkland E. of Shrewsbury, v. Nottingham|Ld. Capel, Wych;Duncombe - 
Lord Capel 
Edward Russell SirWm Trumbull, v. Trenchard 
Montrath, Drogheda, Porter 
James Vernon, v. Trumbull Winchester, Galway, Villiers 
Earl of Jersey, v. Shrewsbury | Bolton, Berkeley, Galway 
Earl of Bridgewater Sir E. Hedges, v. Vernon Earl of Rochester 
Earl of Manchester, v. Jersey 
E. of Pembroke, H. Admiral|E. of Nottingham, v. Manchester|Duke of Ormond 
Robert Harley, v. Nottingham 
Earl of Orford 
Sir John Leake Earl of Sunderland, v. Hedges cP 
Henry Boyle, v. Harley * {Earl of Pembroke 
Earl Strafford Earl Wharton 
Earl of Orford Earl of Dartmouth & H. St. John,|/Duke of Ormond. 
v. Sunderland and Boyle 
Earl of Berkeley Duke of Shrewsbury 
William Bromley, v. Dartmouth |Earl of Sunderiaud 
Visc. Townshend and J.Stanhope, 
v. St. John & Bromley Duke of Grafton 


v. Stanhope and Townshend 
dison and Sunderland. 


Paul Méthuen in abs. of Stanhope 
Earl of Sunderland & J. Addison,|Viscount Townshend 


J. Craggs & Earl Stanhope, v. Ad- 


uke of Bolton 





* |Visc. Townshend, ¥. Stanhope 










Viscount Torrington 


Lord Curteret, v. Craggs 
Duke of Newcastle, v. Carteret 





Lord Harrington, v. Townhsend: 


Duke of Grafton 


Lord Carteret 





Sir Charles Wager 
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740) Chancellors and Keepers. { First Lords of the Treasury. | Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
1741 Earl of Wilmington S. Sandys ~ — 


















43 ; Henry Pelham - Henry Pelham 
4 


45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
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52 ‘Duke of Newcastle 

53). H. B. Legge 

5 

55 : Sir G. Lyttelton 

56|Willes, Smythe & Wilmot H. B. Legge 

57|R. Henley, afterwards Ear! of Legge dismissed and restored 

S58} Nottingham y 

59 

60 















1761 Visc. Barrington 
62 Earl of Bute F. Dashwood 
63 IG. Grenville George Grenville 
64 
65 Marquis of Rockingham ‘| William Dowdeswell -: 

66;Lord Camden Duke of Grafton Charles Townshend 


67 Lord North 
68 


69|Charles Yorke Lord North 
70|Smythe, Bathurst, Aston 

















1771|H. Bathurst, Lord Apsley 








{| Wilson|M. of Rockingham Lord John Cavendish 
82|Ld. Loughboroug h,Ashurst,|E.of Shelburne (afterw.M. of| William Pitt 
_” 83]Edw. Ld. Thurlow D. of Portland [Lansdown|Lord John Cavendish 


William Pitt William Pitt 
















92)SirJ Eyre, Ashurst & Hotham 
93]Lord Loughborough (afterw. 
94) E. of Rosslyn) 











from 1680 to 1802. 





First Lords of the Admiralty. 


Secretaries of State. 





Earl of Winchelsea 
Duke of Bedford 


Earl of Sandwich 


Ld, Carteret, v. Lord-Harrington 


Earl of Harrington, v. Carteret - 
E. of Chesterfield, v. Harrington 
Duke of Bedford, v. Chesterfield 


Earl of Chesterficld 
Earl of Harrington 


Duke of Dorset 





Earl Temple 
Earl of Winchelsea 
Lord Anson’ 


Earl of Holdernesse, v. Bedford 


Sir T. Robinson, v. Newcastle 
H, Fox, v. Robinson 


Wn. Pitt, v. Fox, resigns & is re- 
appointed 


Marquis of Hartington 
Duke of Bedford 





Earl of Halifax 
E. of Sandwich, suce. by Earl 
of Egmont 


Earl of Bute, v. Holdernesse 
E.ofEgremont,v.Pitt [v.Grenville 
G.Grenville,v.Bute,&E.ofHalifax' 
E. of Sandwich, v. Egremont 





Sir C. Saunders, succ. by Lord 


Hawke 


Earl of Sandwich 


H.Conway,v.Sandwich,Grafton,v. 
D.ofRichmond,v.Grafton[ Hali 
Earl of Shelburne, v. Richmond 
Vise. Weymouth, v. Conway 
Earl of Rochford, v. Shelburne 
E. of Sandwich, v. Weymouth, & 





E. of Halifax, v. Sandwich. 
Earl of Suffolk, v. Halifax 


Visc. Weymouth, v. Rochford 


Earl of Halifax 


Duke of Northumberland 
|V isc. Weymouth, suce.by the 
Earl of 


Herts 
Earl of Bristol 
Viscount Townshend 





oe) 


Earl of Harcourt 


Earl of Bucks 





Vise. Stormont, v. Suffolk. 
E. of Hillsborough,v. Weymouth. 


Earl of Carlisle 





Admiral Keppel 
Viscount Howe 


Earl of Chatham 


IE. of Shelbure and C. J, 

IT. Townshend and Ld" G tham 
Lord North and C. J. Fox: 

Ld Sydney & Mar. of Carmarthen 


iW. W. now Lord Grenville 


Earlof 
Duke of Rutland 


|D. of Portland, succ by Earl 
Northington [Temple 


of Buckingham — 
Morte acing 





Henry Dundas 





Earl Camden 





Duke of Portland 





Lds Pelham, tage 
v. Portland, Grenville, & I 


pe Masiwiche, 
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